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[From (he AnDauie pour I'm 1901 publit par 1e BurMn dei Longitudei, Paris.] 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Bv M. BASSOT. • 

On December 10, 1799, the law was promulgated which estab- 
lished the legal status of the meter and kilogram as bases of the 
new system of weights and measures and which was rendered 
obligatory in France. 

The system has now been in operation a century in our country. 
Since its establishment it has been adopted successively by the 
greater part of the civilized countries. We can affirm to-day that 

the near future it will be used universally throughout the entire 
world. Its success is due to the fact that the fundamental 
units are takeii from nature. Nothing in their definition recalls 
the country which has instituted it. 

France could, by (jood right, celebrate the centennial of its 
foundation. The Bureau of Longitudes has had in mind such a 
commemoration, and to accomplish this in part, it has decided that 
an historical notice of the institution of the metric system should 
appear in The Annuaire of 1900 as a new homage rendered to the 
illustrious scientific men who cooperated in its establishment. 

*TraiisUle<] by Misa F. E. Harpham, Chief Computer in ibe AsiroDomiol De- 
partment of Columbia University. 
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I. The Ideas of the Reformation of the System of Weights 
AND Measures before the Revolution. 

The idea of establishing a universal system o\ weights and 
measures derived from a single standard, invariable and taken itself 
from nature, does not seem to go back of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In truth, certain writers, as Paucton and 
Bailly tried to establish a relation between the itinerary meas- 
ures of old and the length of a terrestrial arc measured by 
their astronomers; but the uncertainty of the true value of the 
early measures prevented any serious foundation for a reasoning 
which depends on an arbitrary estimation of these values made 
precisely in view of conforming to a preconceived system, 

We cannot fail, on the other hand, to consider as an advance 
toward the idea of a universal system, the tentative, though other- 
wise unfruitful efforts made by Charlemagne and others of his suc- 
cessors to establish in thdr States a uniform system of weights and 
measures. Moreover, these attempts were doomed in advance to 
failure on account of the social state which permitted each lord an 
almost independent administration over his own land ; the popu- 
lar mind could not easily understand the need for reform of which 
the only apparent object was to substitute for arbitrary measures 
but known to those interested, other measures not less arbitrary 
and moreover little known and insufficiently defined. 

In order that a reform which touched such serious scientific and 
economical interests could succeed, it was necessary that the pro- 
posed system should be derived only from an invariable standard 
susceptible of measurement with extreme precision and easily found 
in all times and places, consequently taken from nature itself. It 
was necessary that the choice of a standard should not wound the 
amour propre of any nation and should therefore be independent 
of the positions of the different countries of the globe. 

The first idea of such a system seems to have been conceived 
almost simultaneously by Huygens, Picard and Mouton an astron- 
omer of Lyons. The last named proposed to take for a unit the 
length of a geometric foot {yirgida geometrica) equal to gj^^fipj 
part of a terrestrial degree, and to preserve the length perpetually, 
he remarked that a pendulum of this length made 3,959^ vibrations 
in one-half hour. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 3 

Huygens and Picard proposed as a unit the length of a pendu- 
lum beating seconds. 

" The length of a pendulum beating seconds of mean time," said 
Picard, " would be called the astronomical radius of which the one- 
third would be the universal foot. The double of the astronomical 
radius would be the universal toise (fathom), which would be at 
Paris as 88 1 is to 864. 

"If we should find by experience that the pendulums were of 
different lengths indifferent places, the supposition we had made 
touching a universal measure depending on the pendulum would 
not stand, but it would not alter the fact that in each place the 
measure would be perpetual and invariable." 

In 1718 Cassini suggested taking ^5^7 P^^t of a minute of one 
degree of longitude or yjjjnrSitnnr P^'^ of the terrestrial radius. 
Later, another scientist, DuFay, proposed again the length of a 
seconds- pendulum and even obtained from the minister a plan oF 
regulation, but his death and that of the comptroller-general Ory 
put an end to this. 

LaCondamine continued the work of DuFay and published on 
the subject in the Memoires de V Academic des Sciences for 1747, p 
489, a very interesting memoir. 

" I propose," he said, " to take as the unit the length of the 
seconds-pendulum at the equator, which is 36 inches /yVir hues ^^ 
Paris, employing the toise of Peru. Messieurs Godin, Bouguer 
and myself agree to almost j^ of a line over the absolute length 
of the pendulum at Quito." 

He considered this measure as more natural and independent of 
the different claims of each country. 

" It will not be less necessary," he adds, " to consider whether 
we should not, on the one hand, keep the division of the toise in 
six feet, on the other, to reject the division of the foot into twelve 
inihes and the inch into twelve lines and substitute the decimal 
division of which the advantages are well known. Finally it will 
be necessary to find the most simple experiments to reduce to a 
round number of the new measures the acre, the bushel, the hogs- 
head and all linear measures, square or cubic. This reduction 
would also lead to the reformation of the weights which are only 
of solid measure, until now very defective, and the determination 
of a linear measure might render these equally invariable, or at 
least stable in all times and places." 
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4 THE QUARTERLY. 

We find in this exposition all the essential elements of the ques- 
tion, but although this exposition is complete and precise, it does 
not yet seem read/ before the Revo'ution to leave the domain of 
pure science. Necker, in his celebrated memoir rendered to tl-e 
king in 1781, alludes to this reform very tiinidly. 

" I have occupied myself," he said, *■ in examining the means 
which might be employed to render the weights and measures uni- 
form throughout the kingdom, but I doubt yet whether the unity 
which would result would be proportionate to the difficulties of all 
kinds which this operation would entail on account of the chang- 
ing of values which would necessarily be made in a multitude of 
contracts, of yearly payments, of feudal rights and other acts of all 
kinds. I have not yet renounced the project and I have seen with 
satisfaction that the Assembly of Haute-Guyenne have taken it 
into consideration. 

*> It is, in effect, a kind of amelioration which can be undertaken 
partially and the example of a happy success in one province 
would essentially influence opinion." 

II. The Institution of the Metric System, 1790-1799 
It is permitted to suppose from what precedes that the reform 
would have been slow in coming into effect if the excitement of 
ideas which characterized the French Revolution had not broken 
abruptly the force of tradition and favored new and bold ideas. In 
the Assembly of the States a certain number of memorials called 
the attention of the public power to the necessity of reform of 
weights and measures. VaVious works appeared on the question ; 
the Academy of Sciences continued to study the question actively. 
Messieurs Duvernoy, an officer of the royal corps of engineers, 
Collignon, a lawyer of Parliament and de Villencuve, presented to 
the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce interesting memoirs 
on this subject. 

However, Talleyrand was the first political man who knew how 
to bring the problem clearly before public authority. In his 
proposition made to the National Assembly in April, 1790, they 
rejected the method of adopting as the element jj^ju part of the 
length of a degree of a meridian cut into two equal parts by the 
parallel of forty-five degree?. He objected that the measure of 
the standard made by Lacaille which gives 57,030 toises is sus- 
ceptible of an error of thirty four toises. He proposed as the 
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FOUNDATION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 5 

rundamental unit the length of a seconds-pendulum at 45° to 
which they should give the name of ell, and as the unit of weight, 
distilled water at 14.4° which would be contained in a cubic vessel 
of which the height should be one-twelfth the length of the 
pendulum. He asked the Government to invite the English to 
participate in the measures and that, in consequence, the measures 
should be executed together by the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris and the Royal Society of London. 

On May 6th following, the Marquis de Bonnay presented to the 
National Academy a report entirely favoring Talleyrand's propo- 
sition. In the course of this same meeting Bureau de Pusey, while 
approving the conclusion of the report, treated the question of the 
division of a unit of length and pointed out the superiority of the 
decimal division over the old divisions by the great simplification 
which it brought into the calculations. 

At the end of this discussion, the National Assembly on May 8, 
1790, rendered a decree which was sanctioned by the king on 
August 22d, following, and which we must cite entirety because, in 
a way, it is the ac/e de natssattce of the Metric System. 

"The National Assembly, desiring that all France shall forever 
enjoy all the advantages which will result from uniformity in 
weights and measures, and wishing that the relation of the old 
measures to the new should be clearly determined and easily under- 
stood, decreed that His Majesty shall be asked to give orders to 
the administrators of the different departments of the kingdom, to 
the end that they procure and cause to be remitted to each of the 
municipalities comprised in each department and that they send to 
Paris to be remitted to the Secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
a perfectly exact model of the dilTerent weights and elementary 
measures which are in usage. 

" It is decreed further that the king shall also beg His Majesty 
of Britain to request the English Parliament to concur with the 
National Assembly in the determination of a natural unit of 
measures and weights; and in consequence, under the auspices of 
the two nations, the Commissioners of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris shall unite with an equal number of members chosen by the 
Royal Society of London in a place which shall be respectively 
decided as most convenient, to determine at the latitude of 45° or 
any other latitude which may be preferred, the length of the pen- 
dulum, and to deduce an invariable standard for all the measures and 
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all the weights; and that after this operation is made with all neces- 
sary solemnity. His Majesty will be asked to charge the Academy 
of Sciences to fix with precision for each royal municipality, the re- 
lation of the old weights and measures to the new standard and to 
compose afterward for the use of the municipalities the usual books 
and elementary treatises which will indicate with clearness all these 
propositions. 

" It is decreed further that these elementary books shall be sent 
at the same time to all the municipalities to be distributed ; at the 
same time there shall be sent to each of the municipalities a certain 
number of new weights and measures which they shall distribute 
gratuitously to those who would be caused great expense by this 
change ; and finally, six months only after the distribution, the old 
measures shall be abolished and replaced by the new. 

" The National Assembly decrees that the Academy after con- 
sultation with the officers of the Mint, shall offer their opinion as 
to the suitability of fixing invariably the inscription of the coined 
metal to the end that the kinds shall never be altered except in 
their weight, and whether it would not be useful that the diflercnce 
tolerated in the coins under the name of remedy be always be- 
yond requirement, that is to say, that one piece may exceed the 
weight prescribed by law but must never be inferior. 

" Finally, the Academy shall indicate the scale of division which 
it believes most convenient for all weights, measures and coins." 

The Academy at once set itself to work, and on October 27. 
1790, the first commission, composed of Borda, Lagrange, Lavoisier, 
Tillet and Condorcet presented their report on the title of coined 
metals and the scale of uniform division, and gave the prererencc 
to thC' decimal division over the duodecimal. Laplace in his Sys- 
teinedii Monde has explained in a masterly way the reasons which 
determined the commission. 

"The identity of the decimal calculation and that of integral 
numbers," he said. " admits no doubt of the advantages of the divi- 
sion oi every kind of measures into decimal parts ; it is sufBcient, 
to convince oneself, to compare the difficulties of complex multi- 
plications and divisions with the facility of the same operations 
under integral numbers, a facility which becomes even greater by 
means of logarithms of which, by simple and inexpensive instru- 
ments, the use could be made extremely popular. In truth, our 
arithmetical scale is not divisible by three or four, two divisions 
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FOUNDATION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 7 

whose simplicity render them very common. The addition of two 
new characters is sufficient to procure this advantage but a change 
so important would have been infallibly rejected with the system 
of measures which was attached to it. Moreover, the duodecimal 
scale has the inconvenience of requiring that we retain the prod- 
ucts of twelve numbers which surpasses the ordinary length of the 
memory to which the decimal scale is proportionate. 

" Finally we should lose the advantage which probably gave rise 
to our arithmetic, that which causes the fingers of the hand to be 
used in enumeration. We did not hesitate then to adopt the deci- 
mal division and for the purpose of uniformity in the whole system 
of measures, we decided to derive them all from the same linear 
measure and its decimal divisions. The question is then reduced 
to the choice of this universal measure which has been given the 
name of meter." 

On March 19, 1791, the Commission composed of Borda, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Monge and Condorcet presented to the Acad- 
emy their report upon the choice of the unit of measure. 

The commissioners were of the opinion that the units which 
appear the most proper to serve as a base could be reduced to 
three ; the length of the pendulum, the quadrant of a circle of the 
equator, the quadrant of a circle of a meridian. 

The length of the pendulum has the advantage of being easy 
to determine and consequently to verify. If we gave a preference, 
it would be necessary to take the pendulum which beat seconds 
at latitude 45 ° because it is the arithmetical mean between unequal 
pendulums which beat seconds at different latitudes. 

But the pendulum includes a heterogeneous clement, the time, 
and an arbitrary element, the division of the day into 86400 
seconds. 

In adopting on the contrarythe quadrantof one of the terrestrial 
circles, the unit of length would not depend on either quantity. 

This unit, taken on the earth itself, will have another advantage, 
that of being perfectly analogous to all the real measures which in 
common usage of life we take also on the earth. 

" The choice rests between the quadrant of the equator and that 
of the meridian. The regularity of the equator is not more assured 
than that of the meridian ; the length of a celestial arc correspond, 
ing to a space which would be measured is less susceptible of being 
determined with precision and finally we can say that each nation 
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pertains to a meridian of the earth, but that a part only ia placed 
under the equator. 

" The quadrant of a terrestrial meridian would then become the 
reat unit of measure and the ■^■^■^^■^■^ ptirt of its length would be 
the ordinary unit. We would set aside the ordinary division of 
the quadrant of the meridian into degrees, minutes and seconds, 
for we could not preserve this old division without detriment to 
the unity of the system of measure, seeing that the decimal divi- 
sion which corresponds to the arithmetical scale would be preferred 
for usual measures, and also that we would have for those of length 
only two systems of division, one of which is adapted to large 
measures and the other to small. A league, for example, could 
not be at the same time simply a division of a degree and a mul- 
tiple of a toise in round numbers. The inconveniences of the 
double system would be continual ; on the contrary, those of the 
change would be transitory, and would aflect only a small num- 
ber of people. 

" In adopting these principles we should introduce nothing arbi- 
trary in the measures of the arithmetical scale, the divisions of 
which would necessarily be regular ; also there would be nothing 
arbitrary in the weights, except that they would be chosen of a 
homogeneous substance, and easily found to be always of the same 
degree of purity and density to which the weight of all the others 
must correspond." 

The Commission then proposes to measure an arc of a meridian 
from Dunkerk to Barcelona, a distance a little more than 9° 30', 
6° north and 3° 30' south of the mean parallel and presenting the 
advantage of having its two extreme points at the level of the sea. 
In addition, it proposes to determine in latitude 45° at the sea 
level, in a vacuum and at the temperature of melting ice the num- 
ber of oscillations which a simple pendulum equal tothe-jy^jljuj^j 
part of a meridian, would make in one day so that this num- 
ber being once known, we could find again this measure by the 
oscillations of the pendulum. 

The operations necessary to determine the bases of the new 
system would be: 

1° The determination of the dilTerence of latitude between 
Dunkerk and Barcelona. 

2° Measure of the old bases. 

3° Verification of the triangles and prolongation of the chain. 
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4* Observations of the pendulum at 45°. 

5* Verification of the weight in a vacuum, at the temperature 
of melting ice, of a given volume of distilled water. 

6° Reduction of old measures to new. 

The commissioners proposed to the Academy of Sciences to 
appoint a distinct commission for each of these operations. They 
added that they did not think it necessary to attend the conference 
of other nations either for deciding upon the choice of a standard 
unit or for commencing the operations, the choice regarding these 
elements pertaining also to all nations. 

" In a word," they said, " i( the memory of these works should 
not remain, if the results only should be preserved, they would 
present nothing which would make known the nation which con- 
ceived the idea and which followed out the execution." 

The liberal spirit which guided their work coutd not be ex- 
pressed in a more just or concise way. 

Condorcet, Secretary of the Academy, communicated the re- 
sult of the work of the Commission to the legislative corps and on 
March 26, 1791, the National Assembly, on the proposal of Tal- 
leyrand, rendered the following decree : 

'* The National Assembly consider that in order to succeed in 
the establishment of a unit of weights and measures in conformity 
with the decree of May 8, 1790, it is necessary to fix the unit of 
measure natural and invariable, and that the only way to extend 
this uniformity to other nations is to induce them to adopt the 
same system of measures and to choose a unit which in its deter- 
mination will include nothing arbitrary or particular to the situa- 
tion of any nation on the globe, considering, moreover, that the 
unit proposed by the advice of the Academy of Sciences, March 19 
of this year fulfills alt the conditions it has decreed |and decrees: 

That it shall adopt the length of one-fourth of a terrestrial meri- 
dian as a base for the new system of measures ; 

That in consequence, the operations necessary to determine this 
base, such as are indicated in the suggestion of the Academy, and 
especially in measuring an arc of the meridian from Dunkcrk to 
Barcelona shall be executed ; 

That, in consequence, the Academy of Sciences is charged to ap- 
point commissioners who shall occupy themselves without delay in 
these operations, and shall concert with Spain fot- those which must 
be made on her territory." 
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The Academy immediately named five Commissions : 

1° Cas3ini,M6chain and Legendre to determine the difference of 
latitude between the extreme points and to measure the triangles ; 

2° Monge and Meusnier to measure the bases ; 

3° Borda and Coulomb for observations of the pendulum ; 

4° Lavoisier and Haliy for researches on the weight of distilled 
water at o° in a vacuum ; 

5° Tillet, Brisson and Vandermonde to compare the old meas- 
ures with the toise and livre of Paris. 

The remaining Commissions were changed later, and in partic- 
ular Delambre and Mechain were placed in sole charge of the 
geodetic and astronomical operations which were finished eight 
years later. 

Pending the prosecution of these, the Academy studied the no- 
menclature. The commissioners named for this purpose presented 
on July u, 1792, a report upon the nomenclature of linear and 
surface measures and on January 19, 1793, a report upon the unit 
of weights and the nomenclature of their divisions. Finally, a 
general report summarizing and modifying in some parts the pre- 
ceding reports was presented to the Academy on May 29, 1793, 
by Borda, Lagrange and Monge. 

The report discussed first the decimal division which had been 
adopted for the astronomical circle which Delambre and Mechain 
used and for the astronomical clock employed by these same 
workers. 

Next followed the question of nomenclature : two propositions 
were made concerning this, one of which gave to the subdivisions 
of the measures compound names which indicated the decimal 
relation which existed between them, and the other gave names 
which were simple, monosyllabic and independent each of the 
others. The commissioners of 1 792 had adopted the first system ; 
the Commission of i793,conforming to the desire of the Academy, 
preferred the second, but when the propositions were submitted to 
public authority the Committee of Public Instruction adopted that 
one of the two nomenclatures which contained less names and dif- 
ferent from known measures ; it also made some changes even in 
this very same nomenclature. The deputy Arbogast had charge 
of the report, and upon his proposal the convention rendered on 
August I, 1793, the following decree : 

"The Convention is convinced that the uniformity of weights 
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and measures is the greatest benefit which can be offered to French 
citizens," etc. 

It decrees as follows : 

Art. I. The new system of weights and measures, based on the 
measure of a terrestrial meridian and the decimal division, will serve 
uniformly throughout the Republic. 

Art. 2. The provisions of a preceding article will be obligatory 
one year only from the day of the publication of the present decree. 

Art. 3. There will be made by artists chosen by the Academy 
of Sciences, models of the new weights and measures which will be 
sent to all the administrators of departments and districts. 

In spite of considerable events which occurred at that time, the 
Convention did not for an instant lose sight of its reformatory work , 
and caused accounts to be rendered to It periodically of the state of 
the work of the Commission of weights and measures. A decree of 
March 31, 1793, recommended to the departments the commis- 
sioners of the Academy for astronomical observations. But the 
public authority, irritated by the slowness of an operation the diffi- 
culties of which were beyond its comprehension, did not hesitate 
to interfere in an injurious manner in the question ; on August 8, 
•793. a decree suppressed the Academy of Sciences and another 
decree on September iith replaced it by a temporary commis- 
sion; finally on December 23, 1793, a decree of the Committee of 
Public Safety purged the Commission of weights and measures by 
the removal or six of its members. 

The work continued with no less activity and a great number of 
points of detail were regulated by successive decrees. 

A decree of 17 Vend^miaire (first month), year II. applied the 
metric system to the tonnage of merchantmen ; 

A decree of i Brumaire (second month), year II. passed upon 
the report of de Fourcroy and ordered the manufacture of the 
standard model. Article I reads thus : 

" The Commission of weights and measures will cause to be con- 
structed for the legislative corps standards of weights and meas- 
ures in platinum, to wit: one standard meter, one standard pint 
and one standard grave with its divisions. These standards kept 
under the immediate authority of the legislative corps shall serve 
as prototype models for all the Republic." 

A decree of 4 Frimaire (third month), year II. related to the 
calendar and established the decimal division of the day ; 
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A decree of 17 Frimaire, year II. related to the coinage of 
metals ; 

A decree of 28 Frimaire, year 11. modified the division of weights ; 

A decree of 30 Nivose {fourth month), year II. modified the 
nomenclature ; 

A decree of 21 Pluviose (fifth month), year If. called a confer- 
ence to discuss the decimal division of the hours. 

Toward the beginning of year III. the state of advancement of 
the work permitted the settling of all points of detail relative to 
the establishment of the new system. 

On 1 1 Ventose (sixth month), Prieur(de la Cote d'Or) presented 
to the convention a very complete report pointing out the princi- 
pal conditions for making the new system satisfactory and indicat- 
ing the operations of every kind, scientific or administrative, 
necessary to make permanent the different parts and practical. 
The report was accompanied by instructions and a vocabulary ; 
the instructions contained a succinct historical risum^ of the 
question, referred to the gratitude of the public to the scientific 
men who had taken part in the work, and explained the reasons 
for adopting the nomenclature proposed and its sources where it 
was possible; the vocabulary defined in a precise manner the 
measures adopted and Iheir divisions. 

The meter is thus defined : 

" Meter : Length of the standard of measure of the Republic 
equal to j^-^^^^^^ of a quadrant of a meridian, in length about 
3 ft. 1 1 Ml." 

The report, instructions and vocabulary served as a basis for a 
decree which was adopted by the Convention and promulgated on 1 8 
Germinal (seventh month) year III. It fixed definitely the differ- 
ent parts of the metric system which should have no change; it 
is consequently interesting to reproduce the principal provi- 
sions : 

Art. I. The time prescribed by the decree of August i, 1793, 
(old style) for the usage of the new weights and measures is past 
ai to the obligatory provision concerning which the National Con- 
vention passed a new statute by reason of the progress of their 
construction ; the citizens are therefore invited to give a proof of 
their attachment to the unity and indivisibility of the Republic in 
now using the nevv measures in their calculatiomi and commercial 
transactions. 
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Art. 2. There will be only one standard of weights and measures 
for all the Republic ; this will be a rule of platinum upon which 
will be traced the meter which has been adopted as the funda- 
mental unit of the system of measures. This standard will be 
constructed with the greatest care according to the experience and 
observations of the commissioners charged with its determination 
and it will be deposited with the legislative corps at the same time 
with the process of the operations which served to determine it so 
that it may be verified at all times. 

Art. 3. There will be sent to each principal city of a district a 
model conformed to the prototype standard which has just been 
mentioned and beside a model of weights accurately deduced by 
the system of new measures. 

Art. 4. The extreme precision which will be given a standard of 
platinum, not being able to influence the exactness of measures in 
common use, these measures will continue to be made after the 
meter adopted by the former decrees. 

Art. 5. The new measures will be distinguished in the future 
by the name of measures of the Republic, their nomenclature be- 
ing definitely adopted as follows : 

Meter. — The measure of length equal to yirWtnnnf P*"^ of the arc 
of a terrestrial meridian between the north pole and the equator. 

Gramme. — Absolute weight of a volume of pure water equal to 
a cube of -^^ part of a meter at Ihe temperature of melting ice. 

Finally the unit of coined metal shall take the name of franc to 
replace the livre used until to-day. 

Art. 6. (Definitions of the subdivisions and multiples of the unit 
of length.) 

Art 7. (Definitions of the subdivisions and multiples of the 
units of measure, of capacity, of weight, etc., and of coins.) 

Art. 8. In the weights and measures of capacity, each of the 
decimal measures shall have its double and half. 

Alt. 10. The work relative to the determination of units of mea- 
sure of length and of weight deduced from the size of the earth, 
begun by the Academy of Sciences and continued by the temporary 
commission of measures, in consequence of the decrees of May 8, 
1790, and August i , 1791 , shall be continued until entirety finished 
by the special commissioners chosen principally among the scien- 
tific men who have concurred in these operations until now, the 
list of which will be selected by the Committee of Public Instruc- 
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tion. By means of these provisions the administration of the com- 
mittee called the Temporary Commission of weights and measures 
will be set aside. 

Art. 12, Thcprovision ofthelaw of the4Frimaire, year II,, which 
rendered obligatory the use of the decimal division of the day and 
its parts, is indefinitely suspended. 

Art, 15. As soon as the standard prototype of the measures of 
the Republic shall be placed with the legislative corps by the Com- 
mission charged with its construction, it will rear a monument to 
preserve it and guarantee it against the injuries of time. 

Conforming to the provisions of Article lO, the Committee ol 
Public Instruction named the following twelve Commissioners: 
Berthollct, Borda, Brisson, Coulomb, Delambre, Haiiy, Lagrange, 
Laplace, M6chain, Monge, Prony, Vandermonde. These Commis* 
sioners met on 21 Flor^al (eighth month) and divided the work 
thus : Delambre and Michain to have charge of the geodetic and 
astronomical operations. Borda, Haiiy and Prony of the deter- 
mination of the units of weight. Borda and Brisson of the con- 
struction and verification of the provisional meter. Berthollet, 
Monge and Vandermonde of the construction of the definitive 
meter. The length of the pendulum had already been measured 
by Cassini and Borda in June and July, 1792. 

Borda and Brisson presented on 18 Messidor (tenth month) their 
report upon the verification of the meter. They had taken for 
the bases of their work the old measures of a meridian of France 
made by Lacaille and according to which the meter should be 
equal to o.'S 1 3243. about 3 ft. 11.44'. The toise in question is 
that known under the name of the toise of the Academy and 
which served for the measure of the bases of the terrestrial arc 
in Peru and for the basis of the meridian in France, The Com- 
missioners decided that the standard should be brass and that, 
supposing the temperature to be io°C., it should contain 3 ft. 
1 1,44' of the iron toise of the Academy, supposing the ther- 
mometer to be 1 3°R. (the temperature at which the bases of the 
arc of the meridian were measured). They used for compari- 
son a rule of brass constructed by Lenoir, with which they de- 
termined with much precision the small difference between two 
measures almost equal between them. They worked with four 
dilTerent meters and adopted as a provisional standard meter num- 
ber II., which was found to have sensibly the required length. 
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There remained the definite determination of the standards of 
length and weight. But it was neceesary that an arc of a meridian 
should first be measured. 

Delambre and M^chain who had set themselves at the work in 
1792 were not able to finish it before the year VII., at the cost of 
indescribable trials and fatigues. They used for the determination 
of the angles repeating circles invented by Borda and constructed 
by Lenoir, and for which he had adopted the decimal divisions. 
The bases were measured by means of four rules of platinum con- 
.structed also under the direction of Borda, the length of which had 
been compared with that of the toise of the Academy. 

This work began on June 25, 1792. M^chain in charge of the 
portion comprised between Rodez and Barcelona was arrested at 
Essonne, at the very gates of Paris. He was very near putting off 
the work and delaying the operations until a more tranquil time in 
consequence of the agitation in the minds of those who wished to 
see in the astronomical instruments which followed him only in- 
struments of a counter revolution. He, however, was able to reach 
the frontier of Spain and immediately setting himself to work, he 
reconnoitered the summits of the triangles between Barcelona and 
I'erpignan. The measurement of the angles began in September, 
1792, and was finished in November, with the exception of two fron- 
tier stations. M^chain devoted the winter to astronomical observa- 
tions, especially to the determination of the latitude of the southern 
terminal of the meridian at Mt. Jouy. At the moment when spring 
permitted him to resume the course of his work, he was the victim 
at Barcelona of a terrible accident in which he had several ribs and 
his collar bone broken, and which condemned him to two months 
of inactivity. And when he wished to make the stations of the 
Pyrenees the captain-general of Catalona refused him the necessary 
passports and signified to him that he could leave Spain only after 
peace. It was at this same moment that a decree of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety removed six members of the Commission of 
measures. One would have thought, as Delambre remarked, that 
the two governments, divided upon all points, united to hinder 
this work. 

Forced to return to Barcelona, Mechain took advantage of this 
to verify his observations of the preceding winter ; and it was then 
that he conceived the project of binding the island of Cabrera to 
the Spanish continent in such a manner as to prolong the meridian 
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to parallel 39", so that the arc was exactly cut in the center by the 
mean parallel. AH his preparations were made, all his provisions 
were taken with the Spanish government, when the death of the 
captain-general of Catalona, Count Ricardoi, threw cverythinfj 
again in question, and arrested his enterprise. He decided then 
to leave Spain, and being unable to re-enler France, he resigned 
himself to go into Italy. After a number of vicissitudes he reached 
that country, where he sojourned some time, hesitating to re-enter 
France in the presence of the political troubles which distracted 
that country. Finally in the year III., he reached Marseilles al- 
most at the moment when, after an interruption of Rlteen months, 
Delambre was able to resume his measures. Toward the begin- 
ning of year IV. he resumed his work in the environs of Perpignan 
and conducted it toward Carcassona at the cost of great effort. 

" You could not have an idea " he wrote to Delambre, " of "-he dif- 
ficulty we have to procure wood and workmen for the transporta- 
tion and establishment of signals on the summit of the mc 
We are obliged to go on foot almost everywhere, and moreover, it is 
a physical impossibility to make certain stations otherwise, such for 
example, as Bugarach, which we could not reach except hv h^""- 
ing on to branches and underbrush and by climbing rocks 
Night and day we are exposed to storms, having for a bcu on!; a 
tittle straw, and for shelter a simple tent, often interrupted and tor- 
mented by the clouds which envelop one of the stations and hang 
over it for entire days. » ♦ » The south wind is terrible in these 
regions ; nothing resists its violence ; it is necessary to strike the 
tents and descend on hands and knees if one does not wish to be 
carried away as a feather." 

All these difficulties did not permit Mechain to reach Carcassona 
before year V. and it was not until the first month of year VII, 
that he terminated his work at Rodez. 

Less happy in the beginning than his colleague, Delambre, who 
had commenced by reconnoitering the stations near Paris, en- 
countered unexpected technical difficulties. On the other hand, 
in the midst of grave events which were happening at Paris, the 
villagers were inclined to see traitors everywhere; even the proc- 
lamation of the king, which had been given to him for a safeguard, 
caused him to be suspected ; at every turn he was arrested and 
his life was in danger. The distrust of the people gave place to 
amusing scenes which might have become tragic. 
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"When I arrived at Saint-Denis," he says, "I had to show 
my passports and I obtained a permit to remain, but the mag- 
istrate warned me that even with that aid I would not travel a 
quarter oi a league. And, indeed, a half-hour after, in passing 
through Epinay we were arrested. They found that our instru- 
ments had not been designated with sufficient clearness in our 
passports; they wished to. seize them; I was required to spread 
them on the ground and explain their use. No one understood 
the explanation I made, and it was necessary to recommence for 
each curious person who came. Vainly I endeavored to interest 
in my behalf two engineers who were present, endeavoring to prove 
the affinity of my work with that of their own profession. They 
saw clearly from the disposition of the minds around that they 
would poly speak uselessly in our favor and dared not give a cun- 
clusion. After three hours of debate we were forced to remount 

,' "gles with an armed guard and were tiken to Sair.t-Den s. 
'lov ^ace was filled with volunteers who were waiting lor thiir 
arms to go to the defense of the frontiers. We were compel.cd to 
pasji through this crowd and at the same time they were excited 

^ us by the titles under which we were announced. I de- 
™*JlH'-"^-'*''* conducted to the magistrate who the same morning 
had given us that permit. During the time we were here they vis- 
ited our vehicles and found the sealed letters addressed to the 
officials of the districts which our meridian crossed. They wished 
to break the seals, but the national guard opposed them, alleging 
a decree of the Constitutional Assembly. Cries were heard. They 
demanded the magistrate and me. We descended without very 
well knowing what they wished of us. As we were descend ng the 
magistrate showed me a place where I could conceal myseli and 
counselled me to wait there and then escape if he delayed m'>re 
than a few minutes. He returned to announce that the danger 
was not imminent. They needed me to break the seals. There 
was a public reading of the letters. One was a circular in which 
the Committee of Public Instruction of the National Assembly 
recommended us to all the departmental admini.strators. They 
had already read six of these letters and the tired reader demanded 
grace. I proposed to take a letter at hazard from those which 
were still intact and I declared upon my head that they were al] 
alike and I asked that they accept this last proof if it conformed 
to my statement. The proposition was accepted, but alter exam- 
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ining the letters they began upon the instruments ; they spread 
them out over the place, and behold, I was forced to recommeoce 
the course of geodesy, of which I had given the first lessons at 
Epinay. They did not listen any more favorably ; the day began 
to wane ; they saw little. The auditors were very numerous ; the 
first rows listened without comprehension ; the others further away 
heard less and saw nothing. The impatience and murmurs com- 
menced ; some voice proposed one of the expeditious means so 
much in use in those times, which, cutting short all the difficulties, 
also put an end to all doubts. The president of the district had 
the happy idea of putting off until the following day the examina- 
tion of all our instruments; but pretending for our safety great 
severity, he ordered that a seal should be placed on all our effects 
and our vehicle sent to the guard station. Then we remounted to 
the room of the commune to sign a report of all that had just 
passed. It was suggested that I would belter write to the Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly. My letter, read the next day, 
was sent to the Committee, who, on the same day, proposed by 
M. Lacepede a decree which was instantly adopted, the principal 
provision of which was to recommend us to the administrative 
corps, municipalities and national guards of all the places where 
Mechain and I thoug>it we should extend our operations, to see 
that we were confronted by no obstacles and to allow the free 
transportation of all our instruments which we thought we should 
employ. This decree reached me on the 9th at Saint-Denis, where 
I had kept myself hidden since the adventure of the 6th." 

It was in the midst of embarrassments of this kind added to 
technical difficulties of every kind, caused either by the state of 
the atmosphere or by the difficulty of finding the centers of the 
old stations, that Delambre pursued his observations. He was on 
the point of ending the station at Chatillon when a letter from the 
President of the Temporary Commission of Weights and "cas- 
ures notified him of the decree of 3 Nivose, year II., enjoining him 
to cease his work. He was able, however, to obtain authority to 
finish his observations in course and did not return to Paris until 
12 Pluviose, year II., after having finished the station at Orleans. 
The Revolutionary Committee of his section had put the seals on 
his house and to obtain their removal he was obliged to give proof 
of his mission. 

Meanwhile the Temporary Committee of Weights and Meas- 
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urea, entirely preoccupied with administrative details did not seem 
in any hurry to press the measurement or the meridian and the 
situation threatened to become a lasting one, when the law of 18 
Germinal, year III., gave a new impulse to the work. The Com- 
missioners, named by the Committee of Public Instruction (by a 
decree on 28 Germinal, year III.), having designated anew Mechain 
and Delambre for the continuation of the work, the latter, after 
having examined the grojnd for a new base on the road from 
Lieusaint to Melun, on 18 Messidor resumed his operations which 
did not terminate until year VII. The bases of Melun and Pcr- 
pignan had been measured in year VI. 

When these workers, after having made a junction at Carcas- 
sona, returned to Paris they found a new Commission called for 
15 Vendemiaire, year VII. With a conscientiousness which 
honors them, these two savants profited by this to execute anew 
their calculations in a manner to set aside all doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the results obtained. The calculations were made sepa- 
rately by Tralles, Van Swindcn, Legendre and Delambre. The 
comparison of the celestial arc deduced from the observations for 
latitude with the measured terrestrial arc gave for the flattening 
j^, whence it was estimated that one-fourth of the meridian was 
equal to 5,130,740 toises and a meter to 443295936 lines. 

While the measurement of the meridian was m process of com- 
pletion, Lefebvrc-Gineau and Fabroni achieved on their side the 
determination of the unit of weight, a worU remarkable for the 
extreme care and particular precautions with which it was con- 
ducted. 

Resuming the experiments previously made by Lavoisier and 
Haiiy, they suspended to one arm of a balance by means of a hol- 
low rod which permitted the interior air to communicate with the 
exterior, a hollow cylinder of brass of which the mean height and 
mean diameter were measured with most extreme precision as well 
as the dimensions of the rod. In determining the pull exercised 
on the arm by the cylinder successively plunged into water and in 
air at a certain temperature, they concluded that the weight in a 
vacuum of the volume of water contained in the cylinder was a 
function of the unit of weight arbitrarilj- employed in compar- 
ing later this unit of weight with the mean mark {8 oz.) of Charle- 
magne they found that the kilogram should be equivalent to 18,- 
827.15 grains. 
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During the achievement or this scientific work the public powers 
began a series of administrative measures destined to launch the 
new system as vigorously and as promptly as possible. A decree 
of t Vendemiaire, year IV., rendered the use of the meter obliga- 
tory in the commune of Paris, counting from i Nivose following, 
then in the department of the Seine counting from lO Nivose and 
prescribed the progressive renovation of the old weights and meas- 
ures in all France. 

Finally the principle of the new system was inserted in the con- 
stitution of the year IV., of which article 371 reads as follows: 

Uniformity of weights and measures in the Republic. On 25 
Vendemiaire, year VII., the scientific men designated to take part 
in the verification of the work and definitive determination of the 
values of the fundamental unit^ met at Paris. They were MM. 
^neese (Batavian Republic), Balto (Sardinia), replaced later by 
Vassalli Eandi; Brisson (France), Bugge (Denmark ),Ciscar(Spain), 
Fabbroni (Tuscany), Franchini (Roman Republic), Haiiy (France), 
Lagrange (France), Laplace (France), Lefcbvre-Gineau (France), 
Legendre (France), Mascheroni (Cisalpine Republic), M^chain 
(France), Multedo (Ligurian Republic), Pedrayes (Spain), Prony 
(France), Tralles (Switzerland), Van Swinden (Batavian Republic). 

It is but just to add to these names those of the scientific men 
who, after having taken an active part in the operations, could not, 
for various reasons, form a part of the definitive commission, viz : 
Borda, Lavoisier and Vandermonde, deceased ; Bertholiet and 
Monge, envoys to Egypt ; Tillet and General Meusnier, who took 
an important part in the preparatory work ; and the talented artists 
Lenoir and Fortin who constructed the instruments with a precis- 
ion heretofore unknown. 

Three Commissions were formed. 

The special Commission for the quadrant of the meridian and 
the length of the meter comprised MM. Tralles, Van Swinden, La- 
place, Legendre, Ciscar, M^chain and Delambre. Their report, 
prepared by M. Van Swinden, was rendered 7 Flor^al, year VII. 

The Commission charged with regulating and establishing the 
ratio between the toises of the north, of Peru and of Mairan, was 
composed of MM. Multedo, Vassalli, Coulomb, Mascheroni and 
M^chain. They presented their report 2i Flor^al, year VII. 

The Commission for the determination of the unit of weight was 
composed of MM. Tralles, Vassalli, Coulomb, Mascheroni and Van 
Swinden. They gave their report 2 Prairial. 

D,:;-,zP.!;,L.OO^IC 
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This report aod that of the first Commission united and remod- 
elled by M. Van Swinden were read at a general meeting of the 
Institute 29 Prairial, year VII. 

The length of the meter was definitely fixed at 443.296 lines of 
the toise of Peru. 

The weight of a kilogram in a vacuum was fixed at 18,827 
grains. 

According to these data, a certain number of standard meters 
and kilograms were constructed by Lenoir and Fortin under the 
direction and surveillance of the scientific men who had fixed their 
value. 

On 4 Messidor, year VII., the Institute presented to the legis- 
lative corps the standard models in platinum of the meter and 
kilc^ram which were immediately placed in the national archives 
in execution of article 2 of the law of 18 Germinal, year III. 

The two legislative Assemblies gave the honor of a meeting to 
the commissioners of the Institute and the response of the two 
presidents witnessed their enthusiasm. 

" Your homage, agreeable to the Council," said citizen Genissieu, 
president of the Council of Five Hundred, " will not be less so to 
the people of France. It wilt be noticed with interest that in the 
midst of a salutary crisis and at the moment when the cry ' To 
arms' was heard, to repulse the barbarians, enemies of all light 
and civilization, that the constant and persistent work of the 
savants and artists perfected and executed with the confidence of a 
strong republican pride this which genius has conceived in the very 
midst of the greatest revolutionary movements ; so true it is that 
opposition and resistance to liberal thoughts and institutions are 
powerless and only give them a new impetus, a new force. While 
you continue, citizens, to spread instruction and light and to revive 
public spirit, the Legislative Corps in concert with the Directory, 
will strive to bring back order, economy, confidence and happiness ; 
and the courage of France, reunited under the flag, guided by the 
chiefs who have often led to victory, will again defeat our enemies," 

" Behold," in his turn said Baudin (of Ardennes), president of 
the old Council, "the immortal service which the National Insti- 
tute has rendered to the French Republic, or rather the benefit it 
has offered to mankind ; for if one discovery of this kind honors 
both the men to whom we are indebted and the age to which it 
pertains, it ought also to pass to succeeding ages and cross over 
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the limits which separate the nations, to form between them a com- 
mon tie which wilt unite them." 

There remained the formality of fixing the legal value of the 
meter and kilogram ; such was the object of the law of 19 Frim- 
aire, year VIII ; 

Art. I. The provisionary determination of the length of the 
meter as 3 ft. 12' 44 ordered by the law of August 1, 1793 and 18 
Germinal, year 111., stands revoked and void. The before-men- 
tioned length, forming -nnniWinT P^"^ ^^ "^^ *"^ o^ * terrestrial 
meridian from the north pole to the equator is definitely fixed in 
its agreement with the former measure at 3 ft-t 12 njigfl g'- 

Art. 2. The meter and kilogram of platinum sent 4 Messidor 
last (June 22, 1799} to the Legislative Corps by the National In- 
stitute of Sciences and Arts, are the definitive standards of length 
and weight throughout the Republic. There shall be sent to the 
Consular Commission exact copies to serve in the construction of 
new measures and new weights. 

Art. 4, A medal shall be struck ofT to transmit to posterity the 
epoch at which the metric system was carried to perfection and 
the work which served as a ba^is. The inscription of the principal 
side of the medal shall be : To all times, to all nations, and on the 
reverse, French Republic, Year VHI. 

The consuls of the Republic are charged to regulate the other 
accessories. 

Signed : Boulav, ex-President. 

Bkranger, Ludot, Secretaries. 

The consuls of the Republic ordered that the above law should 
be published, executed and should bear the seal of the Republic. 

Made at the national palace of the consuls of the Republic, 19 
Frimaire, year VIII. (December 10, 1799). 

Signed : Sievks, Bonaparte, Ducos. 

III. The Metric System was founded ; but it was yet to undergo 
numerous vicissitudes before it should definitely come into prac- 
tice; inopportune measures, such as the decree of i3Brumaire, 
year IX. (November 4, 1800), allowing modifications of the nomen- 
clature, and the decree of February 12, 1812, authorizing the con- 
struction of instruments of weight and measure, presenting divisions 
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formerly in use in place of decimal divisions, struck a hurtful blow 
to the new system. The Kestoration did not interest itself in a 
reform which bore the seal of the Revolution, and it was necessary 
in order to bring it definitely into practice that the law of July 4, 
1837, should render obligatory the use of the new weights and 
measures. The propagation of the system to other countries 
offered no less difficulty. The history of this propagation in which 
the International Geodetic Association took a most influential part 
would need a special study. 

But the advisability of having the same scientific language in all 
countries was to lead scientists to rally to the decimal system of 
weights and measures in France, certainly the most simple of all 
those in existence. 

When the Geodetic Association was founded about forty years 
ago it had especially for an object the uniting in one single group 
the triangulations of different countries in view of forming a great 
chain of parallels or meridians which should serve for the study of 
the formof the earth, but on comparing the points of junction of the 
different networks, they failed to express their length in one com- 
mon unit; each country at that time had a different unit. The 
Geodetic Association then thought to found an international 
bureau for effecting a comparison of different standards of length 
and to bring them to a common unit. Consequently, when the 
Association which is now the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures was founded, it recognized the necessity of a single unit 
and it then adopted the meter. 

An international convention to-day regulates the system of 
weights and measures of the associated countries ; the system has 
for a base an international meter and an international kilogram, 
the two agreeing with the French prototype ; these two standards 
are deposited with the International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures of Breteuil at Sevres, 

It is, without question, the institution of this Bureau which has 
contributed the most largely to the development of the metric 
system in foreign countries. 

Along the same line of thought, physicists have adopted a com- 
mon language for the definition of units employed in physics 
and mechanics; the unit of force, unit of work, unit of accelera- 
tion, etc. They employ the centimeter-gram-second, or, in abbre- 
viation, the c.g.s. system, in which the unit of length is the 
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centimeter, the unit of mass is the mass of the gram, the unit 
of time is the sexagesimal second of mean time. But here the 
reform is not complete ; the first two units pertain to the metric 
system, while as to the third, the unit of time, they hesitated to 
introduce the decimal fraction of a day the yg^ part in order to 
preserve the duodecimal fraction ■g^\^-^ part; the system as thus 
known is not free from duodecimal complications. 

The unit of time remains thus outside the decimal system and it 
is to be feared that this obstacle will for a long time offer resistance 
to its adoption in spite of the numerous attempts which have been 
made and are still being made to-day. 

However this may be, we can say that the end which the pro- 
moters of the metric system proposed has been attained. It will be 
for France, for all the illustrious savants who collaborated in its 
establishment, and in particular for the Academy of Sciences an 
eternal glory to have accomplished such a reform, which has justly 
received the adherence of all civilized nations, and in that way, 
contributed efficaciously toward facilitating their relations and aug- 
menting their accord. 



[Conlribation from Ihe Havemeyer I.aboraiories, Columbia Univenitj, No. 58.] 

ON A COLORIMETRIC METHOD FOR THE ESTIMA- 
TION OF SULPHUR IN PIG IRON. 

Bv W. G. LINDSAY. 

All the numerous volumetric methods for the determination of 
sulphur in pig iron are based on the evolution of the sulphur pres- 
ent, either partially or completely, as hydrogen sulphide. Novv 
hydrogen sulphide is essential to the formation of methylene blue, 
very intense in color and readily soluble in water, so that it seemed 
possible to use this reaction, heretofore only applied as a very 
delicate qualitative test for hydrogen sulphide, to the estimation of 
sulphur in pig iron by comparing the dilute solution with others 
made up with known quantities of sulphide. 

In order to have samples on which to try this method, whose 
sulphur contents was accurately known, three samples of pig iron 
were analyzed, by Elliott's method as a typical evolution method' 
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by Arnold's and by Bamber's as the most accurate oxidation 
methods. 
The samples were : 

A, Gray forge Durham pig iron. 

B, A very brittle white cast iron. This was pulverized in a 
Harveyized mortar for analysis. 

C, Gray pig iron, high m sulphur. 
The results were ; 

ELLinT Hbthod. Arnold Mrihoo. BAHin Mimoii. 

A 0.015 % o.o6z 0.0695 

B 0.0*3 % o-Mi 0.OIS 

C 0.095656 0.093 o->o' 

Each of these results is the average of three determinations. 

Application of the Methylene Blue Reaction. — When the hydro- 
chloric add saltof paraphenylene-dimethyl-diamine (unsymmetri- 
cal) is oxidized by ferric chloride in the presence of hydr<^en 
sulphide, we have formed in solution the well-known dyestuff 
methylene blue. If the diamine is in excess and sufficient ferric 
chloride is present for the oxidation, the color produced wilt be 
proportional to the hydrogen sulphide present. 

The reaction requires for every atom of sulphur (S) 2 molecules 
of the diamine (C,H.NH,N (CH,\.2HCI) and 6 molecules of ferric 
chloride (FeCI,) to produce one molecule of methylene blue 
(C„H„N,SC1). That is, one part of sulphur requires approximately 
thirteen parts of the diamine salt and thirty parts of ferric chloride 
to produce ten parts of melhylcne blue. Hence if we had in 
solution 0.00015 gram of sulphur, we would need 0.00195 gram of 
the diamine and 0.0045 grani of ferric chloride. So o.io cc. of a 2- 
per-cent. solution of the diamine and 0.05 cc. of a lO-pcr-cent. 
solution of ferric chloride would furnish sufficient quantities for the 
reaction. 

After some experiments, the be-st conditions for the reaction 
were found to be to add to the sulphide solution in a narrow Ncss- 
ler tube 0,1 cc. of the 2-per-ccnt. diamine solution, 0.05 cc. (one 
drop) of a lo-per-cent. solution of ferric chloride and 1.5 cc. of di- 
lute sulphuric acid. 

The method was tested as follows : A solution of pure crys- 
tallized sodium sulphide (Na,S,9H,0) was made containing 375 
grams per liter and checked by titrating with iodine ; when diluted 
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with nine parts of water this gave a solution containing 0.00005 
gram of sulphur per cc. 

A set of standards was then made with this solution and used 
for the estimation of the sulphur in the pig irons already men- 
tioned as follows: 

Five grams of the sample were treated with hydrochloric add 
and the hydrogen sulphide absorbed by caustic soda as in the El- 
liott Method. This solution was washed into a 250 cc. flask, di- 
luted to the mark and mixed. Five cc. of this were run into a 
narrow 50 cc. Nessler tube, 1.5 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid added 
and the whole diluted to the mark, then 0.1 cc. of the diamine 
solution and 0.05 cc. of the ferric chloride solution added. The 
tube was covered and inverted once and in thirty seconds the color 
developed and was compared with the standards which were made 
up containing o.l, 0.2, 0.3, etc., up to 2 cc. of the sodium sulphide 
solution containing respectively 0.000005, 0.000010, etc., up to 
o.ooi gram of sulphur and treated exactly as the solutions to be 
tested. 

As five grams were taken of each sample of pig iron and the 
sulphide solution from each was diluted to 250 cc. of which J cc. 
were taken to produce the color, an amount corresponding to 0.1 
gram of pig iron was used; so to obtain the percentage, multiply 
the value on the nearest tube by 1,000 which renders the calcula- 
tion very simple. 

The results obtained by this method were : 

Sample A 0.025, o.ozj, 0.035, 0.037 Arerage ao35 -|- 

Sunple B 0.033, o.oas, 0.035, Average 0,033 

Sample C 0.095, 0.095, 0.095, °095 Average 0.095 

Comparing these results with those by the regular methods we 
see that they check very closely those by Elliott's method. 

As sodium sulphide solutions do not keep well, the standards 
can be made by weighing out methylene blue i). B. diluting and 
and comparing with the color from a standard pig iron. It was 
found in this way that when one gram * was dissolved in a liter of 
water and one-tenth of a cc. of this solution added to a tube with 
1.5 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid and diluted to the mark, that the 
color produced matched the tube containing 0.00003 gram of sul- 

* Obtained froin PJclchardl and KuClroff. 
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phur. Methylene blue is often impure, so the solution must be 
very carefully standardized for each sample purchased. 

As some persons have difficulty in distinguishing between shades 
of blue, the method may be modiRed by using other diamines in 
the same way ; for example ordinary para-phenylenc-diamine, 
which produces Lauth's violet. 

This colorimetric method possesses with all the other evolution 
methods the error due to incomplete liberation of sulphur from 
some irons, such as sample A, but when we compare it only with 
evolution methods it seems on account of its simplicity and rapidity 
to deserve a careful trial. 



[Contribation from tlie Havemeyer Laboralories, Colombia UniTcrsily, No. 59.] 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE 

IN SPIEGEL. 

B¥ THOMAS F, HILDRETH. 

During the past few years many new and modified methods have 
been published for the estimation of manganese and it was thought 
that a comparison of these methods on spiegel would be of interest. 

Review of Methods. Determination as Phosphate. 

Dakin has shown* that the precipitation of manganese ammo- 
nium phosphate is readily effected by adding a very lai^e excess of 
diammonium hydrogen phosphate to the hot neutral solution con- 
taining the manganous salt, and then warming on the water-bath 
until the manganous orthophosphate is converted into MnNH^- 
PO,.H,0. This takes place rapidly without the presence of am- 
monium chloride or other ammonium salt except the phosphate. 
The precipitate is washed first with a i-per-cent. solution of am- 
monium phosphate, then with alcohol and ignited and weighed as 
py roph osphatc . 

Determination as Sulphate. 

Gooch and Austin f recommend this method. The manganous 
solution is evaporated with an excess of sulphuric acid in platinum, 

• Z. ftir Analyluthe Chtmu, 39, 785. 1900, 

\ American J. Stientt, 5, 155, pp. 309-114. 1898. 
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on a water-bnth, then the dish is placed inside a porcelain crucibles 
supported on a porcelain ring, and the excess of sulphuric acid, 
removed by heating the outer (porcelain) crucible red hot. 

Freidheim and Briihl* have confirmed the accuracy of this 
method. They dissolved the hydrated dioxide from the filter by 
hydrogen peroxide and dilute sulphuric acid into a weighed crucible 
and drove oflf the excess of sulphuric acid at a temperature of about 
36o« C. (under 400° C.)- 

Precipitation as Dioxide. 
Gooch and Austin t advise the use of sodium chlorate instead of 
potassium chlorate for the precipitation of manganese in Ford's 
method because it is both more soluble and more readily decom- 
posed, and so is less likely to be held back by the precipitate. 
They show that the precipitate is not always MnO,, but varies in 
its oxvgen content with the conditions of precipitation. Also that 
it begins to lose oxygen at 210° C, the temperature necessary for 
its dehydration and confirm the general verdict as to the undesir- 
ability of weighing manganese as oxide. 

Volhard's Method. 

Auchy X gives some details and states that Volhard's method is 
more reliable tlian Williams's. Mixer § describes Siirnstrom's 
method for the precipitation of the iron by sodium bicarbonate 
before titration of the manganese by permanganate. Auchy || de- 
scribes Stone's modification of Volhard's method, in which the 
baking of the residue is omitted, the original nitric acid solution 
of the Spiegel neutralized and titrated and gives it the preference 
over the original Volhard method. Daw \ regards the presence of 
organic matter, use of zinc oxide in large quantities and the stand- 
ardizing against iron instead of against manganese as the sources 
of error, but does not consider the presence of carbon objection- 
able. 

Lehnkering** condemns all volumeti ic methods for court work. 

" Z. f&r Ana/ylischt Chtmie, \'ul. 38, p, (187. 

^ Amtritan J. Scitnit, S, I5S, p. »6o. 1808. 

;y. Am. Chem. Soc., 17, 943, 1895. 

\J. Am. Clif«i. Soc, 18. 385. 1896. 

\J. Am. Ch/m. Sor., 18, 496- 1S96. 

iy, C. S. Load., 76. 334. 1899. 

** Z. Jlir Anal. ChemU, 39, 328. I9OO. 
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Experimental Work. 
The work described here was done on a single sample of spiege) 
obtained from a large ground sample by taking that portion which 
passed through a 200-mesh sieve and mixing it thoroughly.* 

Gkavimetric Method. 

The standard gravimetric method was carried out, making two 
successive basic acetate precipitations and weighing the manganese 
as pyrophosphate, after precipitating with a large excess (5-6 
grams) microcosmic salt. The results were 22.66, 22.72, 22.70, 
22.66 per cent, manganese. Another sample precipitated by 
ammonium phosphate according to Dakin's conditions gave 22.71 
per cent. 

The only point to be noted is the necessity of evaporating the 
filtrates from the basic acetate separations, for no matter how clear 
and colorless the solutions appeared, small quantities of iron often 
separated on evaporation. These were filtered out, dissolved and 
reprecipitated as basic acetate to separate from the manganese 
which contaminated them. 

Ford's method was tried with potassium and with sodium chlor- 
ate ; the iron was removed from the manganese dioxide by two 
basic acetate precipitations, then the manganese precipitated as 
phosphate ; the results were : with potassium chlorate 23.08 per 
cent. ; with sodium chlorate 23. 10 per cent These results are high 
00 account of the great quantity of salts present from the basic 
acetate separations, when the phosphate precipitations were made, 
and are only given for a comparison between the two chlorates. 

Weighing as sulphate was tried but the manipulation was 
troublesome and the method afforded no advantage over the pre- 
cipitation as phosphate while it required more time and attention. 

Pbkmanganate Titration Methods. 
An approximately N/IOO solution of potassium permanganate 
was standardized against ferrous ammonium sulphate and against 
freshly made lead oxalate, giving for its strength i c.c.= 0.00526 
gram of iron. This solution was used for all the titrations which 
follow. 

"The wmple wu made liam Franklinite and oblained by the kindness of the New 
Jenej Zinc Co. 
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VoLHARD Method and its Modifications. 
With a view to determining the relative merits of using hydro- 
chloric, nitric or sulphuric acid solutions and at the same time 
testing Stone's method and the various changes that have been re- 
cently recommended in both methods, portions of the Spiegel were 
treated with each acid and the following 6ve methods tried on each 
solution. 

1. Neutralizing with sodium bicarbonate (Samstrom). 

2. Neutralizing with barium carbonate. 

3. Neutralizing with sodium carbonate and adding zinc oxJde En 

4. Neutralizing with sodium carbonate and zinc oxide but avoid- 
ing a large excess of zinc oxide. 

5. Neutralizing with sodium carbonate and adding a large ex- 
cess of zinc oxide suddenly. 

Three portions of five grams each were weighed out. 

Portion A was placed in a flask and dis-*olved in hydrochloric 
acid, potassium chlorate being added to oxidize the iron. The so- 
lution was boiled to expel chlorine, etc., cooled, diluted to one liter 
and divided into five portions of 200 cc, each equal to one gram 
of Spiegel, and placed in liter flanks. 

Portion B, was dissolved in nitric acid in a liter flask and all the 
nitrous fumes boiled out. It was then cooled, diluted to one liter 
and divided into five portions. 

Portion Cwas dissolved in 50 cc. of nitric acid in a casserole, 
evaporated to drynes-t and baked on a hot plate to destroy com- 
bined carbon. The residue was taken up with 25 cc, concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, then evaporated to fumes with sulphuric 
acid, next dissolved in water, heated to dissolve the sulphates and 
when cold transferred to a liter flask diluted to the mark mixed 
and divided as before. 

Portion A. Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. 
I. Solution 1 (one-fifth of portion A) was diluted with 500 
cc. of boiling water and a solution of sodium bicarbonate added 
until the precipitate containing iron coagulated. The solution was 
then diluted to one liter, allowing for the increased volume due to 
the temperature of the solution, and mixed by pouring back and 
forth into a dry beaker. Portions of 200 or 300 cc. each were 
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drawn off without filtering, heated to 80° C. in porcelain casse- 
roles and titrated by potassium permanganate. 

The precipitate settled very, slowly and this difficulty was only 
partially overcome by dilution with hot water. The results were 
very dependent on the amount of sodium bicarbonate added, an 
excess over that required to precipitate the iron giving very low 
results. 

Several titrations were made in each case until concordant re- 
sults were obtained. 

Average result 22.93 P^'' cent manganese. 

2. The solution was diluted to about joo cc, and barium car- 
bonate suspended in cold water was added till the iron was com- 
pletely precipitated, requiring a slight excess of barium carbonate. 
The solution was then diluted to the mark, mixed as before, filtered, 
and portions of 200 or 300 cc. drawn off into casseroles, heated 
to boiling and titrated. The end point was not sharp. When 
near the end a pink color appeared which disappeared by vigorous 
stirring in about half a minute ; this was repeated with each addi- 
tion of permanganate until finally the color was permanent. 

Average result 22.40 per cent. 

3. The solution was diluted to about 400 cc. and sodium car. 
boaale added until about two thirds of the acid was neutralized, 
then an emulsion of zinc oxide was added until the solution coag- 
ulated, avoiding an excess, diluted to about 800 cc, then a con- 
siderable excess of zinc oxide was added, the flask shaken, diluted 
to the mark, mixed, filtered and portions drawn off, heated and 
titrated. 

The precipitate settled and the end point was sharp. 
Average result 22.47 P^r <^^aX. 

4. Solution was diluted to about 350 cc, nearly neutralized by 
sodium carbonate and an emulsion of zinc oxide added until the 
precipitate collected well, avoiding an excess of zinc oxide. The 
solution was diluted, etc., and titrated as in (3). The precipitate 
settled well and the end point was sharp, showing an average of 
22.63 pt^f cent, manganese. 

5. The solution was diluted to about 350 cc, two thirds of the 
acid neutralized by sodium carbonate, then diluted to about 800 
cc, and a large excess of zinc oxide added suddenly. The solu- 
tion was then diluted, mixed, filtered and titrated as before. 

Average result 22.39 pc cent. 
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Portion B. Nitric Acid Solution. 
These five methods were repeated, giving the following results: 

1. Neutralizing by sodium bicarbonate 22 94 per cent. The 
precipitate settled slowly and the results were dependent on the 
amount of bicarbonate used as in the hydrochloric acid solution. 

2. Neutralizing by barium carbonate gave 22.39 po* cent. The 
end point was uncertain. 

3. Neutralizing by sodium carbonate and zinc oxide in excess 
gave 22.58 per cent. 

4. Neutralizing by sndium carbonate and zinc oxide, avoiding 
an excess, gave 22.78 per cent. 

5. Neutralizing by sodium carbonate and zinc oxide, excess 
added suddenly gave 22 63 per cent. 

In 3, 4 and 5, the precipitate settled well and the end point was 
sharp and distinct. 

Portion C. Sulphuric Add Solution. 
The same methods gave these results : 

1. End point poor, with excess of bicarbonate results low ; best 
results 22.94 per cent. 

2. No results on account of barium sulphate. 

3. 22.73 per cent. 

4. 22 58 per cent. 

5. 22.63 per cent. 

3, 4 and 5, gave most satisfactory titrations. 

FoKD-WiLLiAMS Method. 

This well-known method was repeated on a number of portions 
of the Spiegel ; in one-half of the determinations sodium chlorate 
was used, in the other potassium chlorate. The precipitated 
manganese dioxide was di -solved in sulphuric acid and ferrous 
ammonium sulphate solution. S3-48 grams per liter, which was 
standardized repeatedly against the permanganate solution. 

The average results were : 

When KCIO, was used 22.70 per cent. 

When NaCIOj was used 22.76 per cent. 
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Summary of Average Results. 
Gravimetric Methods . 

Buic Acetate, Bromine uid Fhosphale 12.69^ 

Volumetric Methods. 
Ford-Wmiams Melbod a».73SS 

VoLHARD Method and its Modifications. 

N«rT.*L„«., Sol!J?^n. SoZ?,.%. So"t,T°f., 
I. N«HCO, 22.93 21.9+ 22.94 
a. BaCO, 21.40 22.39 

3. Na,CO, and ZnO in excess after dilutiun 12.47 

4. N>,CO, and ZdO avoiding excesi 22. 6j 

5. N«,CO, and ZnO in great excess at once 22.39 

Wc see from these results that there arc Tour reliable methods 
for manganese in spiegel : The standard gravimetric, Ford-Wil- 
liams, Volhard and Stone ; of these the gravimetric is the most ac- 
curate, and Stone's the most rapid. This agrees with the Amer- 
ican practice of to day as well as with the conclusions of Auchy, 
Daw and others who have recently written on the subject There 
are, however, a few points that are not altogether without interest. 

1. The precipitation by (NH,),HPO, without ammonium chlo- 
ride as given by Dakin gave accurate results. 

2. In the Ford or Ford-Williams method it makes no difference 
in the results, whether sodium or potassium chlorate is used, hence 
sodium is to be preferred as recommended by Gooch and Austin. 

3. Sarnstrom's method is inferior to any of the zinc oxide meth- 
ods of neutralization before titration. 

4. Barium carbonate gives low results and an uncertain end 
point, showing the necessity of zinc salts. 

5. The presence of chlorides is undesirable, while between 
nitrates and sulphates there is no choice. 

6. Our best results were obtained in a sulphate solution to which 
an excess of zinc oxide was added after neutralization (with ZnO) 
and dilution. 

7. The original Volhard method and Auchy's modification of 
Stone's give identical results, which are about 0.1 per cent. low. 

8. No definite conclusions are warranted in respect to the excess 
of zinc oxide and the manner of adding it. The irregular results 
in the table, though the duplicates agreed, point out the necessity 
of neutralizing, and standardizing in exactly the same way each time. 

• Stone's method as given by Auchy. 
t Original Volhard method. 
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[CoDtributicois from the Geological Depaitmeot of Colnmbifl. University, Vol. IX., 
No. 76, Part II. i School of Mines Quarterly, Vol. XXIIl., No. I, pp. 34-74. 
August, 1901.] 

THE SILURIC FAUNA NEAR BATESVILLE, 
ARKANSAS. 

Part II. Paleontology: Trilobita. 

By gilbert VAN INGEN. 

(Text Figures 9-12.) 

The present paper contains the first instalment of matter descrip- 
tive of the fossil organisms contained in the Siluric limestone of 
flie vicinity of Batesville, Independence county, Arkansas. The 
geotogicul relations of the rocks containing this fauna were de- 
scribed in a former contribution (Part I.), published in the School 
OF Mines Quarterly, Vol. XXU., No. 2, 1901, pp. 318-329 . 

The trilobites constitute the most interesting group of organisms 
of the St. Clair fauna both on account of the number of genera 
and species, and because of their v^lue for correlative purposes. 
The group is represented by about twenty-eight species, distributed 
among seventeen genera. Of this number of species at least 12 
are new to science. Those species on the subjoined list indicated 
by (old), II in number.are already known from the Clinton- Niagara 
formations of North America. A few species, indicated in the list 
by (Brit.), were originally described from the Wenlock rocks of 
Great Britain, and are now for the first time recognized in a for- 
mation of equivalent age in this country. 

List of Trilobites of the St. Clair Fauna. 

1 (old) Odontopleura ortoni, (Foerste), 1887. 

2 (new) Odontopleura arkansana, sp. nov. 

3 (old) Ceratocephala goniata, Warder, i838,depaaperata. 

4 (new) Ceratocephala nodulata, sp. nov. 

5 (new) Ceratocephala coalescens, sp. nov. 

6 (Brit.) Acidaspis quinquespiDosa, Saltfr-Lake, 1896. 
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7 (new) Acidaspis obsoleta, sp. nov. 

8 (new) Ampyx niagarensis, sp. nov. 

9 (new) Proetus corrugatus, sp. nov. 

10 (new) Proetus subannulatus, sp. nov. 

11 (old) Arges phlyctenoides, (Green), 1837, depanpetatus. 

12 (new) Arges arkansanus, sp. nov. 

Aiges species A, pygidium. 
Arges species B, pygidium. 

13 (old) Llchas nereus, Hall, 1863. 

14 (old) Encrinums punctatus, (Brunnich)'Wahl., 1821. 

15 (old) Dalmanites (Synphoria) vigilans, Hall, 1861. 

16 (new) Dalmanites (Synphoria) arkansanns, sp. nov. 

17 (old) Ceraurus niagarensis, Hall, 1867. 

18 (Brit.) Staurocephalus murcMsoni, Barrande, 1846. 

19 (Bnt.)Deiphon forbesi, Barrande, 1850. 

20 (old) Sptuerezoclius romii^eri, Hall, 1862. 

21 (old) Calymenne niagarensis, Hall, 1843. 

22 (new) Calymenne altirostris, sp. nov. 

23 (new) Cyphaspis arkansanns, sp. nov. 

24 (new) Cyphaspis spinulocervix, sp. nov. 

25 (old) lUanus ioxus, Hall, 1867. 

26 (old) lUsenus madisonianus, Whitfield, 1882. 

27 Illaenus species A. 

28 (new) Brontens, sp. nov. 



Among the material in hand are numbers of liypostoma, refer- 
able to several genera, but which it is impossible to definitely as- 
sociate with any of the above species. Separate descriptions of 
these will follow tiie discussion of the species. 

In the present contribution the first 16 species of the list are 
described. 

It will be noted that the limestone, 426-C3, of the Cason mine 
has furnished comparatively few species of trilobites. It should 
not be inferred from this that these organisms are necessarily ab- 
sent from the rock at that locality, as our collections made there 
were very small, being such as we were able to hastily pick up 
from the surface. 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY ACIDASPID^. Barrande, 1852; 
Beecher, 1897. 

This term AciDASPiDi^ is by us preferred to Odontopleurid.i-: 
of Hurmeister, which latter name has recently been suggested as a 
substitute for the former by Etheridge and Mitchell(i897, p. 
694), Biirmeister's term as a family name seems to have priority 
over Barrande's Acidaspid/E, although the generic term Odonto- 
PLEURA of Emmrich was proposed at a later date than that of 
AciDASPiS of Murchison. This is evidenced by the fact that Mur- 
chison's term is cited by Emmrich in the same work in which the 
latter proposed Odontopleuha (vide Barrande, 1852, p. 692). 
The term Acidaspid.«: has become so well established in the lit- 
erature and the characteristics of this family SO well pointed out 
under that designation, that it appears to us inadvisable to apply 
any other name to this group of trilobites. Dr. J, M. Clarke has 
shown that Warder's name, Ceratocephala, has priority over all 
others applied to the group. On the grounds of strict priority 
this name, that of its earliest founded genus, should be applied to 
the family. We would, however, thus introduce into the already 
crowded list of trilobitic nomenclature another family name, an un- 
warranted proceeding. If it could be shown that any one of the 
genera included in this family represented the main stock from 
which were derived the other forms of this group, then might the 
name of that genus be taken as the name of the family. At pres- 
ent we cannot indicate which genus seems to fulRU these require- 
ments, and we accordingly continue to employ that name under 
which the group is best known. 

Dr. J. M. Clarke, in his suggestive notes on the genus Acidas- 
pis,(i89i a, b, c), recognizes only one genus, Ceratocephala of 
Warder, 1838, which name he resurrects and employes in the gen- 
eric sense in place of Acidaspis of Murchison, 1839. The follow- 
ing names are recognized as subgenera under Ceratocephala : 
OooNTOPLBURA, Emmdch. 1839; Acidaspis, Murchison, 1839; 
Cekatocephala, sensu stricto (Tkapelocera. Corda, 1847); Se- 
lenopeltis. Corda, 1847; Dicranurus, Conrad, 1841 ; Ancy- 
ROPVGE, Clarke, 1891. It might perhaps be well to consider these 
divisions as of generic value, as has been suggeste-i by Etheridge 
and Mitchell (1897, p. 694}. For arguments as to the values of 
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these above-mentioned names and others that have been applied 
to trilobites of this family, the reader is rererred to the following 
papers; Barrande (1852, p. 692); Vogdes (1897. pp. 138-139, 
and 1893, 1895). and Clarkb (1891 a, b, c). 

Dr. Clarke, in the paper just cited, gives an analytical key to 
the subgenera based largely upon the structure of the occipital 
ring. This key in an amended form, and some figures, are here 
given that the reader may the more readily grasp the distinctions 
upon which the subdivisions are based. 




^ - 0<^on&^/eura oiMi/a ' V \-Qtlenopeltio huchi 




7 -Dicra/rurut hairtalu^ 



i-Aci<Jai/)iB hrij^hti 



Fir.s. 3-8. Lobation of cqifaila io (he genera of AciDAsriD.^. 3. Odontopleuik 
OraU, Bmmricli (after Burmeisier). 4. SvUllopelti* bochl, Bumnde, sp. (after 
Sunnde). 5, CeiatocepIuUa preroitl, Barrande, sp. (after Bartende). 6, C^ia- 
tocepbala danal. Hall, sp. (afier Hall). 7. Dlcranorai bamatna, Conrad (after 
Oaike). S. AcUaspU brlgbtl, MurchisoD (after Salter). 
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Letters used on figures : a, central lobe of glabella, b, first or 
anterior pair of lateral glabellar lobes ; seldom present, c, second 
or median pair of lateral glabellar lobes ; double in Selekopeltis. 
d, third or posterior pair of lateral glabellar lobes ; e, lateral frontal 
expansions of central lobe, fff, false furrow, i, external area of 
the fixed cheek, k, fixed cheek ; when tumid forming the cheek 
lobes, no, ocular ridge, o, eye. p, genal spine, r, occipital ring, 
r', lateral lobes of occipital ring, sos', facial suture, t, occipital 
spines, zz, axial furrow, zh, continuation of axial furrow over 
occipital ring, fz and fr, the branches of the bifurcated occipital 
furrow. I, 2, 3, first, second, and third lateral glabellar furrows : the 
first pair usually absent. 

Family ACIDASPIDf, Barrande. 

Diagnosis according to Beechek (1897, p. 197). 

"Dorsal ihleld spinose. Cephalon trviiversely semi -elliptical, quadrate or tiap- 
eioidal ; genal angles sfuniform. Glabella wtlh one large median siial lobe and two 
or three lateral lobes. Free cheeks lai^e, separate. Sutures extending from within 
the geDal anglei abruptly inwards lo the eyes, and then forward, cutting the anterior 
maipD each side of the glabella. Eyes small, often prominent. Thorax of eight to 
ten segtuenls. with ridged pleura extending into hollow spines. Pygidium usually 
small, with spinous margin, Ordovician to rieronian." 

Analytical Key to the Genera. 

1. Species having the occipital ring smooth or with central tubercle. 

a. Lateral lobes of glabella distinct : 

Odontopleura, Etnmrich, 1839. Type 0. ovata, Emmrich; 
Boulder, possibly of Silurian age. llliis. — Burmeistek 
{1846; p. 61 ; pi. II., f. II), a copy of which is given in 
our Fig. 3 above. 

b. Lateral lobes of glabella confluent : 

Selenopeltis, Corda, 1S47. Type, S. buchi, Barrande ; Or- 
dovician. Illus. — Barrande (1852, p 716; pi- 37; fig- 25), 
a copy of which is given in Fig. 4 above. 

2. Species having occipital ring with two divergent spines. 

a. Occipital spines with their bases separate ; glabellar lobes 
distinct : 
Ceratocephala, Wnrder, 1838. Type, C. goniata, Warder; 
Niagara. Illus. — Warder {1838. p. 377), and as A. daoai, 
Hall (1878, pi. XXI., f. 8-9), copy of Hall's Fig. 8 given 
in our Fig. 6 above. 
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b. Occipital spines with their bases united to form a bifid pos- 
terior process ; lateral glabellar lobes coalescent ; derived 
from Ceratocefhala. 
Dicraoarns, Conrad, 1841. Type, D. hamatas, Conrad; 
Lower Helderberg, Paleo-Devonic. Illus. — Clarke (18913, 
pi. I., f. 5-6), a copy of Fig. 6 being given in our Fig. 7 
above. 

3. Occipital ring with a single median spine and often one or 

more shorter lateral spines, 
Aodaspis, Murchison, 1839. Type, A. brightii, Murch ; 
Wenlock. Illus — Salter (1848, pi. iX,,f. 6), copy of which 
is given in our Fig. 8 above. 

4. Ancyropyge, Clarke, 1891, based upon a pygidium with short, 

bullate axis, and twelve long, curved spines, is from the 
Hamilton group of Michigan. Illus. — Clarke(i89I, pi. II., 
f. 3-4)- 

This family, usually so poorly represented in American faunas, 
appears in the collections from the Niagaran limestone (437-Al) 
of St. Clair spring, with seven species, of which number two are 
already known from faunas of equivalent age in the Mississippi 
valley, one other is a characteristic Wenlock fossil of England, and 
the remaining four are new to science. The list is as follows : 
Odontopleata ortoni, Foerste ; Odontopleura arkansana, sp. nov.; 
Ceratocephala goniata, Warder; Ceratocephala nodulata sp. 
Hov. ; Cetatocephala coalesceas, sp. nov.; Acidaapis obsoleta, 
SP. NOV. ; Addaspis quinqaesplnosa, Salter. 

Odontoplenra ortoni, Foerste, 1887. 

(Plate Figure i.) 

1885, Acidupis »p , Foente (Bnlt. Denison UnU., Vol. I., p. lol ; pi. XIII., f. 
as)- 

1887, Addaspis ortoni, Foetsle (Bull. Demson Uoiv., Vol. II., p. 90 ; pi. VIII., 
f. I). 

1893, Acidaspis ortoni, Foerste (Geol. .Snrrejr Ohio, Vol. VII., p. 531 ; pi, 35, f. 
13; pi. 27, r. t. [Co[nesofeirlier figures.]). 

1891, Odonloiideura ortoni, Clarke (Tenth Ann. Rept. N. V. St Geol., p. 71). 

An imperfect cephalon and a poorly preserved cranidium of this 
species are in the collections from the limestone, 437-A', at St. 
Clair spring. These specimens exhibit no departure from the char- 
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acters of Acidaspis oxtoni as described and illustrated by Koerste 
in his 1887 and 1893 papers. 

This species may be readily recognized by the presence of the 
anterior pair of lateral glabellar lobes, as figured by Foekste(i887, 
pi. VIII., f. I ; copy of same figure. 1893. pi. XXVII., f. 1). The 
presence of these lobes, together with the broad base of the central 
lobe of the glabella, and other differences of proportions, serve to 
distinguish this species from the associated Odontopleura arkan- 

SANA. 

Observations. — Odontopleura ortoni is recorded b/ Foerste 
('893, p. 522) from the Clinton rock at Brown's quarry, New Car- 
lisle; and from the " Orthoceras block" from the base of the Clin- 
ton in HulTman's quarry, near Dayton, Ohio. Foerste cites the 
species as occurring also in the " siliceous Clinton near Lockport, 
N. Y.," judging from specimens in the cabinet of Dr. E. N. S. 
Ringueberg. 

Tornquist (1884, p. 28; pi. I , fig. 24) describes and figures a 
species of Odontopleura under name Acidaspis evoluta (rom 
the Leptaenakalk [Ordovicic] of Gullerasen, Sweden, which is 
probably specifically identical with O. ortoni. This is of interest 
when considered in connection with the fact that certain other 
species of the St. Clair fauna have their nearest relatives in upper 
Ordovicic faunas of northern Europe and Great Britain. 

Odontopleura arkansana, sp. kov. 

(Plate Figure 3; Text Figure 9.) 

Like most of the other species of the family Acidaspidx, this 
one is known by its cranidium only. 

Cranidium broadly elliptical, length 5.25 mm., breadth 5.00 mm.; 
surface convex, anterior slope steep; highest point at posterior 
quarter of central glabellar lobe ; low over the occipital region. 

Glabella tumid, trapezoidal in outline; length, 4 mm.; basal 
breadth 3 mm., equal to three fourths the length; frontal breadth 
equal to one-half the length ; transverve section a broad low arch ; 
strongly lobate. Central lobe obovate, protuberant; broadly 
rounded anteriorly, with frontal lateral expansions slightly devel- 
oped; restricted in front of median lateral lobes ; swollen just be- 
hind these same lobes, and narrowed at posterior end where the 
width equals three-fifths the frontal width. 
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First pair of lateral lobes and first pair of furrows absent. 
Second or median lobes rounded, well marked, entirely coalescent 
with the central lobe ; extremities projecting laterally beyond the 
lateral frontal expansions of the central lobe. Posterior lobes 



ic. 9. OdoatoplBura atkaaMua, si 

a fixed cheeks. Enlarged 5 diamei 

ra. 10. CerttiKephala nodalata, s 



See page 
Enlarged 



5 diameters. 

Fig. II. CsratOcepbaU cwleicsos, si', uov. See 
page 43. Central position of cranidium showing deeply 
impr^sed blse furrows and coalesced lateral glabellar lobes 
Enlarged about 5 diameters. 

large, elliptical, oblique, three times the size 
of the median lobes, their length equal to the 
breadth of the base of the central lobe from 
which they are well separated. False furrows 
interrupted. Second pair of lateral furrows 
are deep at their outer extremities, directed 
obliquely inwards, and disappear rapidly ; not 
being united with the third pair of furrows 
by false furrows, the median lobes are not 
cut ofT from the central lobe. Third furrows 
curve obliquely backwards, are broad and 
deep, and entirely cut off the posterior lateral 
lobes. 

Axial furrows broad, deep anteriorly, but 
at the anterior ends of the posterior lobes 
they are shallow, so that these lobes appear to be coalescent with 
the cheek lobes. 

Cheek lobes narrow, in the form of curved ridges, the anterior 
ends of which begin at the frontal expansions of the central lobe 
but from which latter they are separated by the anterior arms of 
the false furrows, and the posterior terminations of which are in a 
line with the posterior end of the glabella. The crest of the cheek 
lobe is ornamented with a line of mucronate tubercles which at 
about its mid-length bifurcates, sending off a shorter inner line 
toward the posterior lateral lobes. Ocular ridge, and free cheeks, 
unknown. 

Occipital furrow broad and deep over the central lobe, with a 
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convex posterior curve : lateral extensions directed obliquely 
backwards to the posterior margin. Occipital ring broadly lunate, 
depressed, lowly arched and produced posteriorly, with a small 
mucronate tubercle at its center. The entire posterior margin of 
the occipital ring is turned downwards and under, as if to engage 
with an articulating ridge on the first thoracic segment. 

Locality. — Not uncommon in the Siluric limestone (437— Al) 
at St. Clair spring near Batesville, Arkansas. 

Observations. — Odontopleura akkansana may he readily dis- 
tinguished from its associated O. ortoni, Foerste, by the different 
form of the central glabellar lobe, which in our species is narrower 
at the base than at the front ; the opposite being the case in 
Foerste's species. In our species the first lateral glabellar lobes 
are wanting; while in O. ortoni they show plainly, as illustrated 
by Foersie (1893, pi. XXVII.. fig. I), and as shown on the speci- 
mens from the Arkansa 1 limestone. Another point of difTerence 
is found in the median lateral lobes of our species being joined to 
the central lobe ; while in O. ortoni these lobes are quite distinctly 
circumscribed by the second, third, and false furrows. 

Ceratocephala goniata, Warobr, 183S (depauperata). 

(Plate Figcrks 3, 3a.) 

183S, Cenlocephsia goniata, Warder (.\raer. Jour. Sd. and Arts, Vol. XXXIV.. 
P-377. fig""). 

1891, C«ratocephaU goniala, Clarke (Tenth Rept New Vork Slate Geo)., p. 67 \ 
pi. I., fig. I). 

1865, Acidaspis ida, Winchell and Marcy (Memoirs Bos. Soc. Nat. Hiit.. Vol. 
I, No. I, p. 106; pi. III., fig. 13). 

i86z. Acidaspis danai, Hall (Catalc^e of fossils m Geology of \nscoiiuD, Vol. 

r-,p- 423)- 

1S67, Acidaspis daiiai, Hall (zotb Ann. Rept. N. V. State Museum, p. 333, pi. 
21 ( II), fig. 8-9). 

1868, Acidaspis daoai. Hall (aolh Ann. Rept. N. V. Slate Museum, Re». EdiL. 
p. 423, pl- XXI., fig. 8-9). 

1901, No. 54 — Acidaspis daaai, Williams (Geol. Surrey Arkansas, Annual Rqrt. 
for 1S92, p. 2S8, list). 

This species is represented by a single example, an almost com- 
plete cephalon of minute size. It has, in spite of its diminutive 
size, all the characters of an adult, and I have considered it as a 
depauperate individual of Warder's species. Our specimen lacks 
the long occipital spines and the genal spines, the broken stumps 
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of which are in evidence. The free cheeks are present in good 
state of preservation, and it is possible now, for the first time, to 
give a detailed description of the cephalon of this trilobite. 

Cephalon short, transversely elliptical, almost twice as wide as 
long ; very tumid, being evenly rounded over the cranidial surface, 
with the free cheeks sloping away steeply from the ocular ridge. 
Surface tuberculate. 

Glabella trapezoidal, its length equal to seven-ninths, and its 
width at the posterior lateral lobes to one-half, that of the glabella. 
Surface depressed convex ; anterior slope steep ; lateral slopes 
gentle, coincident with those of the checks through obsolescence 
of the axial furrows. Central lobe well marked, elongate- ovate, 
slightly restricted at the second furrows ; its length that of the 
glabella; its basal width one-half and its anterior width three- 
eighths that of glabella ; anterior rounded, protuberant; posterior 
gently rounded. Frontal lateral expansions small and depressed, 
directed obliquely forward to the anterior margin whence Ihcy turn 
and coalesce with the ocular ridges. Anterior lateral lobes indi- 
cated by mere dots in the depressions behind the frontal expan- 
sions. Median lobes small, one-half the size of the posterior ; 
tumid, not quite isolated from the central lobe ; obovale with apices 
directed obliquely backwards toward the median line. Posterior 
lobes ovate, distinct from central lobe, tumid posteriorly; apices, 
which arc directed obliquely outward, coalescent with the cheek 
lobes; surfaces depressed below that of central lobe. Glabellar 
furrows: first pair scarcely distinguishable; second and third pairs 
short, deeply impressed, directed obliquely forward. 

Axial furrows indistinct, following a slightly convex course; 
weakest around the lateral glabellar lobes, more strongly impressed 
at junction with occipital furrow. False furrows broad, strong, 
quite effectually bounding the central lobe, and continued over the 
occipital ring. 

Fixed cheeks as wide as the free cheeks, being one- half as wide 
as the glabella. Genal lobes, occupying entire surface of fixed 
cheeks, pyriform, curved ; anteriorly narrow and depressed, and not 
quite coincident with the anterior lateral lobes ; posteriorly tumid, 
and post-tuberant over the occipital furrow. Ocular ridge narrow 
anteriorly, straight, rising slightly to the eye lobes which are small, 
slightly elevated, and situated opposite the median furrows at mid- 
length of glabella and at six-sevenths the glabellar length from the 
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median line. Palpebral furrow narrow, impressed. The ocular 
rid'je 13 indistinctly continued posterio-ly from the eye lobe toward 
the posterior margin, where it becomes stronger and unites with 
the base of the genal spine. 

Free cheeks lunate, widest at eyes, sloping steeply and slightly 
concave. The lateral margin of the free cheek has a broad out- 
ward and downward curve to oppo-^ite the eyes whence it curves 
upward and inward to the genal angle which is slightly mediad of 
the line of the eyes. The genal angles seem to have been armed 
with slender spines, the b.ises of which are seen to spring upward 
and outward. The margin of the cephalon is thickened, and slightly 
raised, and there are no evidences of spines on the lateral portions. 
Facial suture not distinguishable. 

Occipital furrow broad and deep over both central and lateral 
portions of the glabella; on the cheeks disappearing under the 
genal spines. Occipital ring slightly wider than the glabella, con- 
vex and broad over the central lobe, lower and narrower over the 
lateral portions; provided with a median tubercle, and two spines, 
the ^ases only of which are seen on our specimen. 

Entire surface strongly tuberculate. 

Measurements op the Speciukn Illustrated by Plate Ficures 3, 3*. 

Cephilon, length 4.5 mm. 

width at mid-leng(h 8.0 " 

" height of central lobe above lateral mai^ins 4.5 " 

" width of iotrasulural front margin 3.0 " 

Glabella, length 3.5 " 

" width al third lobes 4.0 " 

" width of centra! lobe at second lobes 2.0 " 

Distance between the eyes, situated at mid-length of cephalon 6.0 " 

Locality. — A single specimen has been found in the Siluric lime- 
stone, 427~A1, at St. Clair spring, Independence County, Arkansas. 

Ooservatioin. — This species has been obtained only from rocks 
of Niagara age in this country. Warder's original came from 
Sprintifield, Ohio. Winchell and Marcy's Acidaspis ida was ob- 
tained at Bridgeport, Illinois. 

Ceratocephala nodulata, ^v. nov. 

(HLATE FimrRE5 4, 4a, 5; AND TEXT FlCURE 10, page 41.) 

A species of Ceratocephala with the peculiar expression of C. 
(Acidaspis) lalage, Thomson (1857, 206; VI., 1-5), and sugges- 
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tive of the type of structure to which Conrad gave the name Di- 
CRANL'RUS, is represented in our collections by a few cranidia. The 
species is of interest as it afTurds an intermediate, Siluric, stage be- 
tween the Ordovicic and Siluric Ceratoc:phala (as exemplified by 
C. GONIATA Warder; and C. verneuilli Barrande) and the Paleo- 
devonicform Dicranukus of Conrad. 

Cranidium transverse, broadly semi-elliptical; length equal to 
two-thirds its breadth. Transverse section at eyes ^hows a slight 
convexity of the surface in that direction ; a longitudinal section 
shows the anterior slope to be quite steep, while the posterior 
slope is high and almost vertical. Intrasutural portion of anterior 
margin is almost rectilinear ; equal to one-third the width between 
the eyes. Sutural margins are slightly convex. Posterior margin 
convex ; forming three sides of a hexagon. 

Glabella circular ; surface dcrpre.ssed ; nodose. Central lobe ob- 
long, gently arched transversely ; anterior margin truncate, very 
slightly protuberant, sloping steeply forwards. At mid-length the 
width equals one-half the length, and Tronn this point the sides con- 
verge slightly in both directions toward front and back. The an- 
terior lateral expansi^ins of the central lobe are narrow, low. and 
curve slightly forwards. Of the lateral lobes the anterior pair is 
very small and is represented by minute triangular lobes in the de- 
pressions behind the lateral frontal expansions of the central lobe. 
The outer angles of these small interior lobes are continuous with 
the attenuated anterior ends of the cheek lobet. The median and 
posterior lateral lobes are circular in outline, dome-like, well de- 
marcated at their inner sides, and at their outer sides somewhat 
coalescent with the check tohes ; their surfaces elevated not q litc so 
high as the central lobe ; the diameter of each of the posterior pair, 
which are the larger, equal to two-thirds the width of the base of 
the central lobe. False lurrows deep and broad ; almost rectilinear 
from front to occipital region. Lateral furrows: first pair slight; 
second pair short, deep at junction with false furrows, diminishing 
rapidly in size toward the axial furrows, directed slightly forwards ; 
third pair deep and broad at junction with false furrows, to which 
they are perpendicular or somewhat oblique, becoming shallow to- 
ward the axial furrows. Axial furrows are shallow, becoming ob- 
solete between the anterior portions of the medial lobes and the 
cheek lobes. 

Cheek lubes narrow, curved, attenuated anteriorly as they ap- 
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proach the small anterior pair of lateral glabellar lobes with which 
they are united : surface tumid ; elevated not quite to the level of 
the lateral glabellar lobes; terminating posteriorly in rounded 
lobes somewhat anterior to the base of the glabella. Ocular ridges 
directed obliquely forwards from the lateral frontal expansions of 
the central glabellar lobe as far a^ the points where the facial su- 
tures cut the anterior margin ; from these points the ocular ridges 
diminish in size and are continued as narrow but well marked, 
slightly curved ridges to the eyes, which latter are situated slightly 
in advance of the base of the glabella and at almost the glabellar 
length from the false furrows. The inner margins of the ocular 
ridges are, from the eyes forward, bounded by shallow furrows, 
the " palpebral furrows " of Etheridge and Mitchell, which are con- 
tinuous anteriorly with the first pair of lateral glabellar furrows. 
The palpebral lobes are elongated, somewhat elevated ; their sum- 
mits are however broken so that their height and the characters of 
the eyes cannot be determined. Free cheeks unknown. 

Facial suture, which is apparently not soldered, cuts the front 
margin of the cephalon at very acute angles, and curves slightly 
outward and backward to the eye, thence downward and obliquely 
outward over the vertical posterior slope of the fixed cheeks. 

Occipital region of the cranidium is peculiarly developed. The 
occipital ring and furrow are much modified, being scarcely recog- 
nizable as such. The median portion consists of a prolongation, 
at a slightly lower level, of the central lobe of the glabella to form 
a bispinous process. The cylindrical spines are at least as long 
as the cranidium, divergent, and apparently curved downward at 
their extremities. Below the plane of the bases of the spines the 
surface of this median portion is continued for a short distance 
directly downward to form an imperfect articulating ring for at- 
tachment to the first thoracic segment. From this median portion 
there extend on each side obliquely forward to the bases of the 
cheek lobes, or to points about midway to the sutures, vertical 
plates which have the appearance of buttresses to support the 
weight of the spiny median process. The upper edges of these 
plates are shown in Fig. 5 of our plates. The outer portions of 
the posterior slopes of the cranidiun are almost vertical, with thick- 
ened lower edges. These buttress plates are probably modifications 
of the lateral lobes of the occipital ring. 

The surface of the cranidium is minutely granulate, and besides 
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this coarse tubercles or nodes are placed as follows: Occipital 
region — one on the median line, just anterior to the bases of the 
spines; central lobe of the glabella — one large knob on the pos- 
terior half, and a few smaller knobs scattered irregularly over the 
surface; lateral lobes — one large tubercle on the summit of each 
of the median and posterior lobes; cheek lobes — three small, 
mucronatc tubercles on each lobe, placed quite regularly at the 
anterior, median, and posterior points; ocular ridges — two small 
mucronate tubercles on each ridge. 

Heasureuents in MiLLiHP.TeRs of the Two SpsaMENs Fiquked. 

Fic. 4. Fio. s. 

Leogth of crsnidium, exclusiTe of spines 5.00 4- 50 

Widlh of cTBaidium tx eyes 7,25 

Lengih of glabell* 4-50 3-3° 

Widlh at mid-length, between axial funows 5.00 4.75 

Width >t mid -length of central lobe of glabella 3.00 z.oo 

Widlh at base, of central lobe of glabella t.50 t.50 

Width at ftoDI, of central lobeofglabelU 1.50 1.51 

Location. — Not common in the Siiuric limestone, 437— Al, at St. 
Clair spring. Independence County, Arkansas. 

Observations. — This species, as has already been remarked, re- 
sembles somewhat closely Acidaspis lalage, Thomson (1857, 
206; VI., 1-5) from the Upper Bala rocks of Ayrshire, southern 
Scotland ; the horizon of which is about that of our American 
Lorraine and Richmond beds of the Ordovicic. Our species dif- 
fers from A. LALAGE, of which we have before us the published 
figures only, in the incipient coalescence of the lateral lobes with 
the cheek lobes ; the presence of the tubercles on the surface ; and 
in the more pronounced posterior extension of the occipital por- 
tion oi the cranidium. Continuation of the particular line of 
variation which had separated the Niagaran Ceratocephala nodu- 
LATA from the Ordovicic C. (Acidaspis) lalage finally produced 
the type of structure seen in the Paleodevonic form Dicranurus 
HAUATUS, Conrad, an outline figure of which is given on page 37, 
Fig. 7, The same type is seen also in Acidaspis monstrosa, Bar- 
rande, from an equivalent Paleodevonic horizon, 6tage G, of Bo- 
hemia. DiCRANURUS HAHATus differs from our C. nodulata in 
little besides the accentuation of the coalescence of the glabellar 
lobes and the greater posterior prolongation of the occipital region 
with a necessary development of stronger buttresses for the sup- 
port of the heavier spines. 
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Ceratocephaia nodulata, though placed by us in the group 
Ceratocephala, might with propriety be included under Dicra- 
NURUS, for it represents without doubt an earlier well-marked 
phylogenctic stage of the latter strain. 

Among certain races of trilobites species from successively 
higher geological horizons have been demonstrated to exhibit, in 
increasingly marked degree, coalescence of the glabellar lobes. 
Such mode of evolution has been described for the PhacopiDjE by 
Clarke (1897, 732-734, and 1900, 17-19}; and a somewhat similar 
line of development has been shown to occur among some mem- 
bers of the family Cheikurid^ by Schmidt (1881, Ii9-I90)and 
for the same family in greater detail by Reed (1896a and 1898a). 
Now the facts above noted indicate that the same increase of de- 
gree of coalescence of the glabellar lobes may be considered as 
expressive of more advanced phylogenetic rank among members 
of the AciDASPiD*. 

The development of lateral lobes of the occipital ring, as seen 
in its incipiency m C. nodulata and in its fullest expression in 
Dichanurus hahatus, to form buttresses for support of the in- 
creased weight of the more extravagantly developed occipital 
spines, affords an interesting example of kinetogenesis under 
strain. 

Ceratocephala coalescens, sp. nov. 

(Plate Figuke 6; Text Fioueb 11, pige 41.) 
This Species is represented by a few fragmentary cranidia, show- 
ing glabella, occipital ring with spines, and portions of the fixed 
cheeks. Like C. nodulata, described above, this species is re- 
lated to C. lalage, Thomson, of the Scottish Ordovician. 

Glabella circular, tumid anteriorly. Central lobe oblong, width 
at mid-length equal to one-half its length ; anterior portion 
rounded in front, expanded laterally so that the frontal width 
equals two-thirds the length ; just behind the frontal expansions a 
trifle narrower than at mid-length ; and at base as broad as at 
mid- length ; strongly arched transversely, frontal slope steep ; gen- 
eral surface elevated above that of lateral lobes. Anterior lateral 
lobes absent. Medial and posterior pairs both somewhat elongated 
longitudinally and quite coalescent, especially along their outer 
slopes: thus forming an elongate reniform ridge, the length of 
which equals five-sixths the length of the central lobe. First pair 
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of glabellar furrows absent. Second pair coincident with the 
convergent anterior arms of the false furrows just behind the lat- 
eral frontal expansions of the central lobe. Third pair indicated 
by a pair of pits in the false furrows at mid-length of the central 
lobe, and by scarcely apparent sinuses extending from these pits 
anteriorly outwards across the lateral lobes. False furrows well 
marked, impressed, convergent behind the lateral frontal expan- 
sions of the central lobe, then directed backwards with a slight 
separation at mid-length of glabella. 

Axial furrows shallow, narrow, but welt marked; curving around 
the coalescent lateral lobes and separating these from the cheek 
lobes. Fixed cheeks tumid, narrow anteriorly, broader posteriorly. 

Occipital furrow broad and shallow. Occipital ring narrow, low, 
broader than central lobe of glabella, with two divergent spines of 
which the basal portions only remain. 

Surface apparently scnooth. 

Dimensions in Milliuetbrs. 

Length of cruiidium, less spines. ,-. 3.75 

Width of cranidiiun 3.00 

Length of gUbella, 3.00 

Width of glabella at mid-length 3.00 

Central lobe, frontal width z.oo 

" " mid -length width 1.75 

" " basal width 1,50 

Length of coalesced lateral lobes 2.50 

Locality. — Rare in the Siluric limestone_(437-Al) ; St. Clair 
spring, Arkansas. 

Observations. — This species closely resembles C, (Acidaspis) 
LALAGE, Thomson; differing from it, so far as can be determined 
from comparison with the published figures, in the coalescence of 
the lateral glabellar lobes. Our species is probably a direct de- 
scendant from C. LALAGB, which was described from the upper 
Ordovician beds of southern Scotland. 

From Ceratocephala kodulata the present species differs in 
the absence of the tubercles from the surface ; the less pronounced 
posterior extension of the occipital region, and in the more tumid 
appearance of the front of the central glabellar lobe. The material 
in hand is, however, of such fragmentary nature as not to permit 
of any detailed comparison with other species ; although there are 
displayed sufficiently marked characters to show its distinction as 
a new form. 
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Addaspis qainquespinosa, Saltek-Lake, 1896. 

(Plate Figures 7, 8; Text Figure la.) 

Acidaspis quinquespinoM, Salter, MS. 

1854, Addaspia quinquespinosos, tnetcher and Salter (in Morris' "Calalt^ne of 
BriliBh Fossils," 2d ed., p. 99). 

1S73, Addaspis qmnquespinosi, Sailer ("Cat. Cambr. and Sil. Fossils," p. 134). 

1S96. Acidaspis quitiquesplnosa. Lake (Qnar. Jour. Geol. 5oc. London, Vol. LII., 
p. 240, pi. VII., figs. 3-4). 

A single specimen of this species from the English Wenlock has 

been found in the limestone of Niagaran age (427-Al) at St. Clair 

spring. This specimen shows the glabella, 

occipitalr egion, and part of the fixed and 

free cheeks ol the right side of the cephalon. 

The characters of these parts, which, though 

fragmentary, are well preserved, are identical 

with those of Salter's species as described 

and Bgured by Lake ; and as shown on two 

fine specimens Irom the Wenlock limestone 

of Dudley, which are in a collection received 

FIG. II. Addaipta c^Qjjj ji,^ Woodwardian Museum of Cam- 

qnlnanMnlnOH, Salter- r~ , ^ 

Lake. Arkansan-craoi- bridge, England. Our specimen is about 
diom. Enlarged 1% di- two-thirds the size 01 the English specimens 
■™"*^ and has the median occipital spine some- 

what more strongly developed. Also the 
depression of the surface, which depression corresponds to the 
occipital furrow, is not so strongly marked in the Arkansan 
specimen. These points of difference are based on comparison of 
the Arkansan and English specimens themselves and not on com- 
parison with the figure of the cephalon published in illustration of 
Lake's paper. This figure (4 of pi. VII.) varies in many minor 
details from the English specimen before us, and we are led to 
think that the artist's personal equation has entered too largely 
into the composition of the drawing. We reproduce here that 
part of Lake's description referring to the cephalon. 

"Head short, broad, nearly straight in Iront; surface tubercu- 
late. Glabella triangular, occupying at the base about one third 
the width of the head ; three pairs of lateral lobes separated one 
from another by lateral furrows but not cut off from the median 
part of the glabella. The facial suture, represented by a raised 
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ridge, runs in a straight line from the anterior margin to the eje 
and thence in a sigmoid curve to the genal angle. Eyes small, 
set somewhat behind the middle of the cheeks; a straight ocular 
ridge runs from each to the anterior corner of the glabella. Fixed 
cheeks broad, the portion between the ocular ridge and the gla- 
bella tumid. Free cheeks with a raised margin, which bears a row 
of short spines; produced at the genal angle into a short curvL-il 
spine. Axial part of occipital ring broad, bearing 011 its posterior 
margin five small sipines ; the posterior margins of the cheek each 
bear two spines, exclusive of that at the genal angle. • • • 
Horizon and locality: Wenlock limestone: Dudley. It is on the 
authority of specimens in the Woodwardian Museum, referred to in 
Salter's " Catalogue," that the name is apphed to the species here 
described." 

Locality: Rare in the Niagaran limestone, 427-Al, at St. Clair 
spring, Arkansas'. 

Observations: We reproduce on our plates, figure 8, a pho- 
tograph of one of the English specimens. No. 2 of the collection 
received from the Wooduardian Museum, fur comparison with the 
Arkansan specimen shown in figure 7. 

Acidaspis obsoleta, sp. nov. 

(Plate Figures 9, lo; Text Ficures 13, 14.) 

A species congeneric with Acidaspis brighti, Murchison, 
though not closely related to that form. 

Cephalon broad, twice as wide as long ; surface convex, most 
elevated at the spinose posterior e-xtrcmity of the glabella. 
Lateral slopes almost vertical. 

Glabella convex, occupying the 
middle third of the cephahm ; pen- 
tagonal in outline, three-filths as 
wide as long ; widest at line passing 
through the eyes; protuberant at 

middle point ; much prol. <nged 

. "; , "^ ^ . Acldaapii obMleta, sp. nov. 

posteriorly to form a srronji round j..,^, ,^ ^op »ie* of «phUoo; 

spine, from the base 01 which the Fig. 14. Laierd view. Enlaiged 

general surface slopes laterally and * diameters. 
anteriorly. Lobation obsolete ; the 
three pairs of postciiorly directed lateral furrows being scarcely 
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distinguishable on the outer surrace of the test. No traces of false 
furrows are to be seen. Occipital ring present, in modified form, 
as a rounded ridge on each side of the posterior spine. This spine 
is, in this species, not strictly an occipital spine, as it is formed by 
the union of the posterior elongation of the glabella with the 
occipital ring. 

Dorsal furrows broad and shallow, almost straight from front to 
rear. Ocular ridges small, slightly concave at their anterior ends, 
strongest near the eyes. Eyes small, slightly elevated ; placed a 
short distance posterior to the mid-length of the cephalon ; sepa- 
rated from each other by a distance as great as the cephalon is 
long. 

Free cheeks very broad, tumid ; lateral slopes very steep 
because of their pronounced downward extension. The outer 
margin of the free cheek curves from the frontal portion, outward, 
downward and backward, and at a point somewhat anterior to the 
eye changes its course to slightly inward and upward toward the 
genal angle. The posterior margin of the check, which is thick- 
ened and grooved, is directed somewhat posteriorly to form with 
the lateral margin a right angle. The genal angle is armed with 
a slender spine as long as the cephalon, which curves sharply 
upward and outward, and the extremities of which are slightly 
depressed. The anterior margin of the cephalon is thickened by 
a rounded ridge, and along the lateral portion is a row of eight 
or nine long cylindrical spines. 

Pygidium unknown. 

Measurkments of the Ckphai.on Illustrated bv Plate Fici'be 9. 

Cephalon, length 6.0 mm. 

" widlh at mid-length. Il.omm, 

" width at genal angles. 9.0 ram. 

Glabella, widlh at line of eyes 3.5 oun. 

Locality. — Rare in the Siluric limestone, 437-AI, at St. Clair 
spring. Independence County, Arkansas. 

Observations. — This species, though congeneric with Acidaspjs 
BRiGHTi of Murchison, differs widely from it in the character of the 
glabellar lobation and the form of the free cheeks. I have been 
unable to find figures of a species to which ours is closely related. 
The marked tendency toward obsolescence of the glabellar fur- 
rows is peculiar. 
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AMPYCID^. 
Ampyz niagarensis, sp. nov. 

(Plate Figures ii, Iw, anp Text Fii;urk 15.) 

The cranidium alone of this species has been found; the free 
cheeks, thorax, and pygidium not having been observed. 

Cranidium triangular, 1.75 mm. long by 4 mm. wide, with the 
posterior border slightly incurved; convex. Glabella elongate- 
ovate, 2.7s mm, long, greatest width {1.5 mm.) at 
raid-length, narrowing from that point posteriorly 
to a width of 0.5 mm. attheoccipital ring; anterior 
portion projecting by one-half its length over the 
limbus; apex rounded, armed witha slender cylin- 
drical spine that .springs suddenly from the frontal i'"'';- "S- a™- 
extremity; posterior half somewhat gibbous, with PT* ""EarMnU, 
two pairs of indistinct rounded knobs placed close ^^^^ . jn]g„jd 
to the median line just anterior to the occipital fur- about 7 diameters. 
row. Occipital furrow very slight, straight. Oc- 
cipital ring low, narrow, indistinct. Cheeks triangular, 1.75 mm- 
wide, lateral margins with a slight outward curvature, surfaces 
slightly tumid. 

lx>cality. — Rare in the hmestone (437— Al) at St. Clair springy 
near Batesville, Arkansas. Because of its small si7.e this species is 
with great difficulty distinguished in the crystalline limestone from 
this locality. When only partly uncovered the individuals are 
easily mistaken for Ostracods, with which certain portions of the 
limestone are crowded 

Observations. — This species closely resembles Ampvx parvulus, 
Forbes, 1848 (Phillips-Salter, 1848, p. 332; pi. X.), from the 
"greenish gray mudstone of the Lower Ludlow rocks, Vinnal 
Hill, Ludlow," England ; differing from it in the longer and nar- 
rower glabella rnd less tumid cheeks, Ampvx parvl'Lus Forbes is 
listed by Etheridge (1888, p. 40) as from the Caradoc Bala, and 
the Wen lock shale. 

Ampvx niagarensis is the first Ampyx to be recorded from the 
Siluric horizons of North America. The genus is with few excep- 
tions conBned to the rocks of the Ordovicic, in the upper horizons 
of which system the majority of the European .species occur. In 
North America the six known species are all from the lower Ordo- 
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vicic, none of the species having been found from a horizon higher 
than the Trenton limestone. From all the published figures of the 
American species Aupyx niagarensis differs in the anterior por- 
tion of the glabella being much more produced over the limbus. 

Ampvx ROUAULTi Barrande (1852, p. 638; pi. 30, figs. 17-23), 
from etage E, of the Bohemian Siluric, is a close ally of both A. 
NIAGARENSIS and A. PARVULUS, Forbes, and differs from both these 
in the broader glabella, less produced anteriorly. 

PRCETlUyE. 
Prcetus corrugatus, sp. nov. 

(PlATE FlGUHFS IJ-ISi AND TEXT FiCURES l6, I7. ) 

This species is represented by several cranidia and pygidia, the 
characters of which are so peculiar as to constitute specific dis- 
tinction. 

Fitw. 16-17. Pnetui corraeatnt, sp. sov. 
Craiiidiiim and pj'gidiuoi. 

Fig. 16, enlarged 3 diameters. 
Fitj. 17, enlarged a% diameters. 
Fec. 18. pTttlui tabaODuUtai, sp. ndv. Sec 
page SJ. PvRidium ; enlarged \ diameters. 

Glabella oblong, occupying three-quar- 
ters the lenRih of the cranidium, slightly 
longer than broad; lateral margins al- 
most straight and parallel ; front margin 
<y semicircular. Surface depressed convex, ' 

slightly keeled along the median line; 
highest at its posterior end; sloping 
gently to the sides and more gently to 
the front, with its margin sharply 
bounded by a slight but steep declivity 
to the axial furrows. No traces what- 
ever can be distinguished of either 
lateral furrows or basal lobes on the 
glabella. 

That portion of the cranidium anterior 
to the glabella and constituting theintra- 
sutural portion of the limbus is broadand 
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low ; its width along the median line, 375 mm., is equal to five*ninths 
the length of the glabella; its breadth along a line passing just behind 
the front of the glabella is 1 1 mm., almost twice the width of the 
glabella. The two elements composing the limbus are well marked : 
the inner element, groove or " rainure " of Barrande, forms about 
three-fifths the width of the limbus at the median line and broadens 
considerably to where it is traversed by the facial suture. Its 
inner slope is somewhat convex and separated from the frontal 
slope of the glabella by a narrow steep acclivity which constitutes 
the united anterior arms of the dorsal furrows. The outer slope 
of the " rainure " is narrower and much deeper than the inner 
slope and curves rather abruptly over into the flat marginal rim 
which has a low, narrow, upturned border. 

Occipital furrow shallow, not well marked ; anterior slope steep, 
posterior slope gentle and coincident with the anteriorly sloping 
surface of the occipital ring ; middle third rectangular to the me- 
dian line ; lateral thirds direct slightly forwards. 

Occipital ring somewhat broader than the base of the glabella; 
ribbon like ; arched transversely with the same broad, low curve as 
that possessed by the base of the glabella, towards which it slopes, 
and from which its surface is separated by the slight, steep declivity 
that corresponds to the anterior slope of the occipital furrow. 

Dorsal furrows shallow but well marked, of the same depth and 
width throughout their course; quite parallel for three-fifths the 
length of the glabella, around the front of which they are united in 
a semicircular curve. 

The anterior arms of the facial suture follow almost a semicircu- 
lar, outward curve from the anterior margin of the cranidium to 
the dorsal furrows which they intersect at points two-fifths the 
length of the glabella from its front. Eyes and cheeks are un- 
known. 

Surface of cranidium ornamented with fine, raised, anastomosing 
lines, which are irregular!) transverse to the median line, except 
near the front where they follow in a general way the curvature of 
the anterior mai^in of the cephalon. 

Measurements are here given of the cranidium illustrated by fig- 
ure 12 of platen; (Spec. No. 5275, University of Chicago, Dept. 
of Geology), and text figure 16. 

Loigth of cranidium 12.DO mm. 

Length of glabella 6.75 mm. 
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Breadth at base of glabella 6.00 ttun. 

Width of occipiUl ring 1.50 mm. 

Width of limbos at median line 3.75 mm. 

BrMdth of intrasutural portion of limbus 11.00 mm. 

Pygidium. — Two forms of PrcEtid pygidia are found in the col- 
lections from the Siluric limestone, 427-Al, from St. Clair spring. 
They somewhat closely resemble each other. One of them has 
been considered the pygidium of Prcetus comigatus, because of 
its having the surface ornamented by the same peculiar, raised 
anastomosing lines; while the other form, with a smooth surface, 
has been considered to belong to a new species, Proetus subannn- 
latus described below, of which the cranidium is still unknown 

Pygidium broadly semicircular in outline ; anterior margin 1 
ing slightly forward.i ; anterolateral angles rounded; posterior mar- 
gin broadly rounded. Pleural portions flat. Axis very convex 
rising as a semicone from above the flattened pleural portions ; an- 
terior width equal to about one-lhird the width of pygidium ; length 
almost three-quarters that of the pygidium ; sides straight, con- 
verging so that at two-thirds its !ength its width is three-fourths 
that at the anterior margin ; posterior extremity bluntly rounded. 
Axis with six annulations, the anterior of which is strongly marked, 
rounded and simple; the others being flat, indistinct and recurved 
posteriorly along the median line. The pleural portions are quite 
flat and low, with four broad, simple, low ribs that curve posteriorly 
to the simple flat margin where they become obsolete. The entire 
surface is ornamented by the same delicate raised, anastomosing 
lines, about 1 5 to one millimeter, seen on the cranidium. and which 
constitute the most important diagnostic feature of this species. 

M^iVSL'ItEM^KrS OP TKR StEClMCN ILLU'STRATEU BY pLATE FiGURK 14. 



Width 6.50mm. Axis, width.... 

Length 4,00 mm, .\xis, length. .. 



One specimen illustrated by plate figure 15, in which a portion 
of the posterior margin of the test has been removed, shows that 
the doublure has in this species a great width, equal to one-third 
the length of the entire pygidium. The doublure was ornamented 
on its underturned surface by strong raised lines with finer lines in 
the interspaces, all arranged somewhat parallel to the margin. 
This feature recalls the striation of the under surface of the doub- 
lure of Iluknus and Asaphus. 
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Locality. — Not uncommon in the Siluric limestone, 437— Al, 
at St. Clair spring, Arkansas. 

Observations. — The above species differs from all known Amer- 
ican species in the broad form of its glabella, absence of the basal 
lobes, and in the strongly marked surface striations. In respect of 
the surface striations our species resembles PKCETtJS sculptus. Bar- 
rande (1852, pi. 15; figs. 1-4) from etag: G of the Bohemian 
Paleodevonic, but differs widely from that species in the form of 
the cranidium. 

Proetas subannolatus, sp. hov. 

(Plate Figures 16, 17, and Text Figurb 18, ptge54. ) 
A pygidium which in general form resembles that of Pr(etus 
CORRUGATus described above, is represented by a few specimens 
that present certain constant differences such as warrant its separa- 
tion under a distinct .ipecific name. Instead of giving a full de- 
scription of its features it will be sufficient to point out the char- 
acters in which it differs from its close ally Pkcetus corrugatus. 

The outline ol the pygidium is about the same as in P. corru- 
gatus. but with the posterior extremity somewhat pointed. The 
axis has the same -proportions and degree of convexity, but its 
posterior termination is conical instead of round. The annulations, 
seven in number, are of the same form as those of P. corrugatus, 
but arc not so well marked. The pleural portions are not so flat, 
having a steeper slope toward the margins ; and the pleural ribs 
are not so strongly marked. Lastly the surface is minutely granu- 
late, with no trace of the raised anastomosing lines that form so 
char tcteristic a feature of the other species. 

Locality. — Rare in the Siluric limestone, 437-Al, at St. Clair 
spring, near Batesville, Arkansas. 

MEASIIKEMEI4TS OF SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATED IN PlATE KlOURE l6. 

Length of pygidium 7.50 mm, 

Widlb of pjrgidium 13.00 mm. 

Length of axis 4.50 nun. 

Widlh or axis •! «nlerior margin 4.00 mm. 

LICHAD^. 
Arges phlyctenoides (Green), 1837, depauperatus. 

(Pi^TE Figures i8, i8a. ) 
1837, CalymeDe phlyeW [nodes. Green (Amer. Jour. Sci,, Ser. I., Vol, 32, p. 167). 
i8S3, Arges phlyctanodes, Hall (Paleont. N. V., Vol. II., p. 314, pi. LXX.. %. 
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1897, Argu phlyctenoides, Clarke (Final Kept. Geo), and Nat Hist. Surref Min- 
nesota, Vol. III., pan II., p. 753). 

1S93, Lichu hanoTcrcDsis, Miller and Gurley (Bull. IIHoois Stale Miu. Nat. Hiit., 
No. 3, p. 78, pi., VIII., t. 6-7). 

? 1S93, Lkhas bjtnesaDus, Miller and Gurley (Bull. Illinois State Mus. NaC Hist, 
No. 3, p. 78, pi. VIII., f. 8-9). 

Not Licha! pklydainaidis (?), Foenle, 1S93 (Geol. Survey Ohio, Vol, VII., pi. 
37 A. f. IS). 

Before us are several examples of a species of Arges that agrees 
in all its characters, except that of size, with the descriptions and 
figures of the specimen illustrated by Hall in the second volume 
of the Paleontology of New York. Hall there states (p, 314) that 
in the collection of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
he found a specimen of this species " labelled Calymene phlyciatwdes 
in the same manner as the other species labelled by Professor 
Green, and * * * presumed it to be the original one described by 
him." In a series of Green's casts of trilobites, in the Museum of 
the Geological Dept. of Columbia University, is a cast, No. 54, 
presumably moulded from Green's original specimen. This cast 
shows the greater portion of the cranidium of a species identical 
both with Hall's specimen and those before -us from Arkansas. 
Our examples are from one-third to one-half the size of those fig- 
ured by Hall, Miller and Gurley, and those seen by us from Ohio 
localities, and the above-mentioned cast in the Green series. 

Ccphalon extremely convex, deeply furrowed ; frontal portion 
very much elevated, protuberant, projecting far over the frontal 
margin. Posterior portion depressed over the tnedian line an- 
terior to the occipital ring. Outline when viewed from above 
broadly ovate. Surface spinose-tuberculate. Anterior margin 
semicircular. 

Glabella subcircular, very convex; anterior and lateral slopes 
protuberant. Central lobe obovate, occupying one-third the sur- 
face of the glabella ; broadest at its center, where its diameter is 
one-half its own length, and one-quarter the diameter of the gla- 
bella at the eyes : most protuberant just behind its center; pos- 
terior slope straight, steep, terminating in the depression that 
exists between the median lobes anterior to the occipital ring: 
anterior slope very convex, projecting far over the frontal margin 
of the cephalon. Anterior lateral lobes strong, elongate-ovate, 
oblique to the median line; length a tittle greater than the diam- 
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eter of the central lobe ; width one-haU their length ; circumscribed 
by deep furrows. Median lobes elliptical, elevated ; one-half as 
large as anterior lobes. Posterior lobes small, indistinctly marked ; 
one-third the size of the median lobes, behind the outer ends of 
which they are situated, blocking the occipital furrow. 

Anterior furrows broad, deep, carried directly upward and back- 
ward from the frontal margin, with a slight convex curvature at 
mid-length of the central lobe, terminating in the broad depression 
at the posterior portion nf the glabella. Median furrows of equal 
intensity with the anterior pair, curving froqi the frontal margin 
slightly backward and upward to meet the anterior pair in the de- 
pression. Posterior furrows short, well-marked, confluent with the 
occipital furrow. 

Dorsal furrows deep and broad in a convex curve from the frontal 
margin to the origin of the median furrows, whence they are con- 
tinued in a second, shallower convex curve over the tumid, pos- 
terior portions of the fixed cheeks to the occipital margin. 

Occipital furrow broad and deep over its central portion, bifur- 
cating to form two much smaller grooves the anterior of which 
. constitute the posterior pair of lateral glabellar furrows. A some- 
what quadrate depression exists over the posterior portion of the 
glabella into the forward corners of which extend the anterior and 
median furrows, and which is marked posteriorly by the occipital 
furrow. The lateral sides of this depression are slightly bulged 
in by the inner ends of the median lobes. An indistinct ridge 
connecting these lobes across the depression is ornamented by 
three rounded tubercles, which are situated, one medially, and 
one at each end. These tubercles are illustrated in Hall's Figure 
and are well developed in all examples of this species in the 
Arkansan collections and also in one from Eaton, Ohio. The 
same nodes are shown in figure 7 of Miller and Gurley's L. 

HANOVERENSIS. 

Occipital ring strongly arched, brnad; slightly wider than the 
central lobe; elevated, especially along its posterior margin from 
which its surface slopes toward the front. 

Fixed cheeks convex ; narrow anteriorly, much broader posteri- 
orily, where they are quite tumid with very steep slopes. Angles 
not exsert. Anterior limbus semicircular, rather broad, chan- 
neled; with an upturned margin. On Hall's specimen in the 
American Museum of Natural History this margin is seen to be 
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serrated, a feature not mentioned in Hail's description and which 
has not yet been recognized on our Arkansan examples. 

Eyes small on slightly elevated palpebra ; situated posteriorly, 
opposite the third quarter of the length of the cephalon. 

Surface of test ornamented with tubercles which are strongest 
on the central, anterior, and median lobes, where they are often 
produced into delicate spines. 



l)F THE EXAMPr.E ILLUSTRATED BV PLATE FlCCKE l8. 

Cranidiuin, length, as viewed from above. ir.oo mm. 

" disuace of occipital to frontal mai^in 15.5 

" widlh between posterior angles ISS 

" width between sutures at eyes. 14.0 

niabella, width across median lobes Il.o 

" width across anterior lobes ri.o 

" widlh of central lobe 6.0 

Occipital ring, width 7.0 

Locality. — Not uncommon in the crystalline limestone, 437-Al, 
of the Siluric at St. Clair spring. Independence County, Arkansas, 

Observations. — Ahges phlyctenoides is known from several 
localities of the Siluric in the United Slates, the majority of which 
are in Ohio and Indiana. Green's original specimen came from 
the Niagara limestone near Springfield, Ohio. Hall's specimen, 
now No. 1826 of the Hall Collection of the Amer. Museum of 
Nat. Hist., came from the Niagara shale near Albion, Orleans 
County, New York. This specimen is a well preserved cephalon, 
slightly crushed on the right side of the frontal lobe. 

LicHAS HANOVERENSis, Miller and Gurley, was derived from the 
Niagara group at Hanover, Indiana. The type of this species is 
now in the Gurley Collection of the Dept. of Geology, University 
of Chicago; and its specific identity with Arghs PHLYCTtNOiDES 
lias been kindly established for me by Professor Stuart Weilcr, of 
that institution. An imperfect cephalon, from Madison, Indiana, 
showing ihe central lobe and the anterior and median lobes of the 
right side is No. 3417 of the Dept. of Geology collection at Co- 
lumbia University. Another fragment of the anterior portion of a 
cephalon is in my own collection from the Niagara at Eaton, Ohio. 

Arges phlvctenoldes ii represented in European faunas by the 
closely allied species Lichas palmatus, Barrande (Syst. Silur, Vol. 
I, p!. XXVIII., figs. I-13, 45), from etages D [■- uppermost 
Ordovicic], and E [= Siluric] of Bohemia. This species, though 
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very close to its American ally, differs from it in the somewhat 
broader form of the gtabotla at the anterior lobes, in the larger size 
or (he posterior lobes, and in the lesser protuberance of the central 
lobe of the glabella over the frontal margin. Lichas palmatus 
is also described and figured by Tornqlist(i884. Siljansomradets 
Trilobitfauna.p. 30; pi. r.,f. 26-27) from the Leptaenakalk [= up- 
permost Ordovicic] of Boda. Sweden. Lichas palmatus has a 
more exptanate form and apparently Represents an earlier phylo- 
genetic stage in that series of which Akges phlyctenoides is a 
later member. 

Arges arkassanus, sp. nov. 
(Plate Figukes 19-21 ; Text Figure 19.) 

In the collections from the Siluric limestone, 427-Al, at St. 
Clair spring, are several cranidia of a Lichad species that is con- 
generic with Arges wesenbergensis, Schmidt, 
1885 ; and that differs widely from any species 
of this genus heretofore known in America. 

Cranidium very convex; posterior width 
between facia! sutures one-fifth greater than 
length ; front subcircular between facial su- 
tures ; protuberant. Glabella convex, protu- Fig. 19. Argei ai- 
berant anteriorly ; posterior surface somewhat fc«n««inii, sp. nov. 

depressed. Lateral slopes gentle. Central °™''.'"S V'<f^^^ ^1 
, combining three frag- 
lobe of glabella broadest at anterior margm nients. Enlareedadi- 
where its width is nearly the same as that of ameters. 
the glal>ella at mid-length; broadly rounded 
and protuberant in front ; narrowed posteriorly to form the median 
third of width at junction of anterior and median lateral fur- 
rows; then coalescing with the inner ends of the median lat- 
eral lobes. Anterior lateral lobes large, irregularly ovate, quite 
convex, with apices directed obliquely backwards; forward ends 
protuberant and hanging over the lateral frontal expansions of the 
central lobe; equaling in length the width of the central lobe at 
mid-length. Median lobes quadrilateral, not well defined, as broad 
and as long as the posterior width of the central lobe, with which 
they are quite coalescent. Posterior lobes form small, indistinctly 
marked triangular nodes which are not well separated from the 
posterior margins of the median lobes of which they appear to 
form posterior prolongations. These lobes are not so readily dis- 
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tinguishable on the outer surface of the test as they are on the in- 
ner surface (plate figure 20a), 

Anterior furrows deep, narrow, following a concave curve for 
five-eighths the length of the glabella when they unite in a sharp 
curve with the median furrows and maintain the same size over an 
obliquely outward course to the axial furrows. Beyond their junc- 
tions with the median furrows the anterior furrows are continued 
over the posterior portion of the glabella as two very distinct shal- 
low sinuses that scarcely serve to demarcate the median lobes from 
the central lobe. The posterior furrows are short, horizontal and 
scarcely marked on the outer surface of the test, although well in- 
dicated on moulds of the inner surface. 

I'he axial furrows are not quite so strong as the anterior and 
median furrows, and extend in a reversed sigmoid curve from front 
to back, t. e., they are convex from the anterior margin to their 
union with the median furrows, and from these points they follow 
a concave and somewhat shallower course along the outer margins 
of the median and posterior lobes to unite with the occipital furrow. 

The occipital furrow is broad and deep, straight and horizontal 
over the central portion and on each side curved outwards and 
backwards. 

Fixed cheeks are known slightly from fragments on different 
specimens. One specimen illustrated by plate figure 20, shows 
the palpebral lobes to be large and semicircular with a length 
equal to one-third the length of the glabella ; and with the paipe- 
bra elevated considerably above the surface of the glabella. An- 
other specimen figured on plate figure 21, shows the posterior lat- 
eral extensions of the cranidium to be long, somewhat tumid, and 
sloping steeply backwards and outwards. 

Occipital ring broad, almost as wide as the glabella is long, 
gently arched, slightly elevated, nonornamented. 

Surface of the cranidium ornamented by numerous tubercles of 
irregular size and distribution. 

Dimensions of Tkbke Specimens. 

Ctanidium, length 10.5 8 ? 

" width at base lo 

Glabella, length 8.25 6 7 

" width at base 8 6.5 

" widih frontal lobe at margin....; 7^5 

Occipital ring, brcadlh , 7 

Distance between palpebra 10.15 
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Locality. — Cephala not uncommon in the crystalline limestone, 
427— Alf at St. Clair spring, near Batcsville, Arkansas. 

Observations. — The cephalon of a young individual three mm. in 
length has the lobes or the glabella relatively somewhat longer and 
narrower than they are in the adult, and the anterior portion of 
the central lobe is slightly more protuberant. 

Akgbs arkansanus is somewhat closely related to Lichas gkayi, 
Fletcher (1850, 237; XXVll.. 8: XXVIl.,bis.. 3,3a-b); from the 
Wenlock limestone of Dudley and Malvern, England. It differs 
from that species in the form of the posterior portion of the gla- 
bella. It is unlike any American species of which descriptions 
and figures are available. 

Arges ; species A and B (pygioia). 

(Platb Figures 23, 23.) 

Three specimens, representing two species, of Argediform 
pygidia are among the collections from St, Clair spring. Of these 
the larger and more strongly ribbed form (illustrated by plate 
figure 22) may probably be that of Arges arkansanus ; while the 
smaller (illustrated by plate figure 23) is probably that of A. 
PHLYCTENoiDES. As howcvcr there is no means of associating 
either of them with any one of these species, I have preferred to 
describe and figure them separately in this manner, leaving for 
some future investigator the determination of their exact relation- 
ships. 

Arges, species A (plate figure 22), recalls that figured by 
Clarke (i 897, p. 745 , fig. 64) as Arges wesenbergensis pauliands, 
from the Trenton limestone and Galena shales of Minnesota 
Form semi-oblong. Axis very convex, width one-third that of the 
anterior margin of pygidium, length equal to one and one-fourth 
times its width. Sides almost straight and parallel for one-half its 
length, then converging rapidly in convex curves to its acute ter- 
mination. Three annulations, of which the second is the mo^t 
prominent and forms a rounded transverse ring. On the terminal 
lobe at the second third of the axis is a large, rounded median 
tubercle. Pleural portions depressed convex, each with two broad, 
grooved segments. On each segment the posterior element is a 
prominent rounded ridge ; that of the first segment being the 
larger and continuous with the prominent second axial ring. The 
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anterior clement is a depressed convex triangular space, the tuber- 
culate surface of which is considerably lower than that of the 
prominent posterior elements. The margin of the pygidium is 
thickened, elevated, and armed on each of its lateral portions by 
two strong short spines. The posterior extremity is unknown. 
Entire surface strongly tuberculate. The surface of the under side 
of the mai^in or doublure is markedly striated. 

Arges, Species B (plate figure 23], is of much smaller size 
than the last. Our single example is semicircular in form, with its 
anterior margin slightly concave with exception of the projecting 
axial portion Its surface is depressed convex. Axis convex, 
projecting slightly in front ; its width somewhat less than one- 
quarter that of the anterior margin; its length two-thirds that of 
the pygidium. Two rounded annuJations, the second of which is 
more prominent, are followed by a bulbous posterior portion carrj - 
ing two small tubercles. Pleural portions flattened with steeply 
rounded, sloping margins. The anterior margin is thickened to 
from'a rounded rib. Oneach pleuronarib.indistinctat first.extends 
from the second axial annulation one-half the distance across the 
pleuron ; here, where it is marked by a tubercle, it curves poste- 
riorly and is continued as a strong, broad ridge to the margin 
where it terminates in a short spine. The posterior portion of the 
pygidium is trapezoidal in outline, flat, with a median emargination 
that forms two strong terminal spines. The entire surface is 
mintcly granulated. 

This pygidium is referred to Arges phlyctenoides ; it has how- 
ever the appearance of an immature example, and may belong to 
a young individual of A. akkansanus. 

Lichas nereus, Hall, 1863. 

(PLAT£ Pigures Z4-26.) 

1351, Lichaa boUoni, Hall (Pal. N. Y., Vol. II., p. 313; PI. 70. Fig. i- [not 
Figs. u-g]. 

1S63, Uctiu nereus. Hall' ( i6tb Ann. Repl. N. Y. State Cabiaet Nst. Hist., p. iz6]. 

Numerous pygidia and a few fragmentary cephala refeiable to 
this species are in the collection from the limestone, 437— Al, at St. 
Clair spring. The large number of the pygidia do not show the 
margin. Two specimens, however, exhibit the posterior margin 
and show it to have the rounded outline with small median emar- 
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gination whch is characteristic of the above species, ami which 
chiefly serves to distinguish it from its closely allied and associated 
species, LicHAS BOLTONi, Bigsby. 

From the same rock that furnished the pygidia were derived a 
few fragmentary cephala which will for the present be associated 
under the same specific name of Lichas nereus. One specimen 
(I'ig. 25) exhibits the frontal portion of the median lobe, together 
with the anterior rostrum ; agreeing in form with the illustration 
of that portion given by Hall (Pal. N. Y., II., pi. 70, f. 1') ; in 
which figures, however, the anterior margin of the cephalon has 
been restored. Another specimen, illustrated by our plate figure 
24, exhibits the entire central portion of the cranidium, including 
the left eye lobe and the occipital ring. This specimen shows no 
differences, worthy of specific distinction, from the structure seen 
in LiCHAS BOLTONI, Hall, as illustrated in Pal. N. Y., Vol. 11., pi. 
69 ; and pi. 70, Figs. la-g. Such differences as may at first sight 
seem apparent may be explained as being due to the crushing suf- 
fered by all specimens from the Niagaran shale of New York. Our 
specimens from Arkansas being preserved in a hard limestone have 
undergone no such distorting pressure, and consequently appear 
more nearly in their original form than do those from shaly 
formations. 

Locality. — Common in the Siluric limestone, 437-'Al, at St. 
Clair spring. Independence County, Arkansas. 

Observations. — The species Lichas nekeus was proposed by 
Hai-l, in 1863 (i6th Annual Report State Cabinet Nat. Hist., p. 
226) for a specimen originally described and figured as a young 
individual of Lichas boltom, Bigsby (1852, Pal. N. Y., Vol. II., 
p, 313; pi. 70, fig. i'), the pygidium of which exhibits characters 
that distinguish it from that of the typical Lichas boltoni as 
illustrated by figure ig of the same plate, and the single figure of 
plate 69. The distinctions were not at that time, and have not 
since been pointed out. The original specimen of plate 70, fig. 
1', is now in the Hall Collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, where it is associated with the original of figure 
Ig, plate 70, and a third unfi^ured pygidium, under the catalogue 
number 1825, and labelled Lichas nekel's, Hal!. Examination of 
these specimens of pygidia show that there is considerable difTcr- 
ence of form between these and the pygidia of Lichas boltoni. 
The NEKEUS pygidium is proportionately broader; and the curve 
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uniting the ends of the pleural lobes is parabolic rather than semi- 
circular. The anterior margin is rectilinear for a greater distance 
from the axial furrows. The first and second pleural ribs extend 
more directly outward from the axis and have their free extremi- 
ties broader and rounder. The outer margins of the third pleural 
ribs are rounded toward each other to form a blunt extremity to 
the pygidium, which is notched by a small angular excision on the 
median line. 

ENCRINURID^. 

Enciinurus punctatus (Brunnich) Wahlenberg, 1821. 

(Plate Fcgure 27.) 

1S21, Entomostracites punctatus, Wahlenberg (Nov. Acl. R^. Soc. Sci., Upsala, 
Vol. VIII.. p. 32; pi. II., f. I). 

tSjj, Encrinums punclalus, Salter (Figures and Descrip. Brit. Ot^, Remains, Dec. 
VII., pi. IV., f. IS-16). 

1866, E. puncutiu, Billingi (Cat Silur. Fossils Antieosli, p. 6i ). 

1S81, E. punctwus, Schmidt (Rev. Oslbalt Silur. Trilobiten, AbAl. I., p. 2*5 ; 
pi. XIV., f. II-I3J XV., f. 18). 

1S87, E. thresheri, Foetste (Bull. Sci. Lab. Denisou Univ., Vol. II., p. loi ; pi. 
VIII., i. a6). 

1889, E. punctatus, Foerste (Froc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXIV., p. 269). 

1893, E. puncutus, Foerste (Geol. Sur». Ohio, Vol. VII., p, 531 ; pi. XXVII., 
r. 26). 

? Cybele punctata. Hall (Pal. New York, Vol. II., p. 297 ; pi. LXVIA., f. l«-k. 
1853). 

? Encrinums oniatus. Hall and Whitfield {Geol. Sunf. Ohio, Paleont., Vol. II., p. 
I54i pi. VI., f. 16. J87S). 

Several fragmentary specimens, mostly moulds of the inner sur- 
face of the pygidial shield, of a species of Encrinurus occur in the 
collections from the limestone, 427-Al, St. Clair spring. They 
agree in all respects with the description and figures of E. 
THRESHEKi, Foer>te, 1887, which species was later by the same 
author considered identical with E. punctatus. Brunnich. Our 
examples are specifically identical with a fine specimen of "E. 
PUNCTATUS Brunnich" from the Wenlock shale of Malvern, Eng- 
land, that is in a collection presented by the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum o( Cambridge, England, to Columbia University. 

No specimens of the cephalon of an Encrinurus have been 
found in the collections from either the Cason mine or St. Clair 
spring. 
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Observations. — This protean species is known from several 
localities of Siluric rocks in North America, and Europe. In 
Great Britain it is recorded as occurring also in the Ordovician, 
Caradoc-Bala, ranging Trom that horizon up into the Lower Lud- 
low (fide Etheridge, 1S88, p, 52). Billings cites this species 
from the Divisions 3 and 4 of the Anticosti group (1866, p- 61) 
which he considersequivalent to the Llandovery series of England, 
and in which is found a fauna resembling that of the Clinton lower 
limestone of western New York, with Pentamerus oblongus and 
Leptoc(Elia hemispherica. Foerste records the species from 
the "Clinton group at Dayton, Ohio; Hanover, Indiana; and 
Lockport, New York." Foerste (1893. p. 531) cites it also from 
the Clinton group of Collinsville, Alabama; and Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee. Reecher in Smith (1896, pp. 20-27) cites it from 
the Niagara of the Fox Islands, Maine; and Ami (1S99, p. 296) 
refers specimens from the Siluric of the Lake Temiscaming region 
of Canada provisionally to this species. Schmidt (1S81, p. 226} 
cites the species as being without exception from the Upper Silu- 
rian in Sweden and the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

Enckinurus punctatus appears to have enjoyed a longer period 
of life in the seas of Great Britain than it did in those of North 
America for it appeared at an earlier, and continued till a later 
date in that province than it did in the American. 

PHACOPID^. 
Dalmanltes (Syophoria) vigilans, Hall, 1861. 

(Plate Fkiurhs 28-32.) 

1S61, DilmaniCcs vigilaiis, Hall (Rept. Prog. Geal. Surv. Wise., for i860, p. 51). 

1S68, DalDumia vigilans, Hall (30(h Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Cab. Nat. Hist., p. 
335. fig>- i-»l P-375.pl. Ji (IS), figs. 16-18). 

1870. rWmanitt -.igilajis, Hall (aoth Ann. Rept. N. Y. Stale Cab. Nat. Hist., 
Rei. Ed., p. 4z6. figs. 13-14; pi. XXI., figs, 16-18). 

1876, DalmaoLies yigilaos, Hall (Doc. Ed. aSlh Rept. N. Y. Slate Mus, Nat. Hist., 
«pl. pi. 33. figs- 1-4)- 

1879, Dalmanites vigilans. Hall (Museum Kd. 281)1 Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. 
HiM.. p. 193, pi. 33, figs. 1-4). 

1882, Daltnanites vigilans. Hall (Indiana, nth Ann. Rept. Dept. Geol. and Nat. 
HisL, p. 339, pi. 35, figs. 1-4; pi. 33, fig. 9). 

This species is represented in the collections from St. Clair spring 
by large numbers of fragmentary cephala and pygidia. There oc- 
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cur also numerous fragments of thoracic segments, but as tliese are 
in all cases separated from the other parts of the test it is impos- 
sible to refer them to either the above species or to its associated 
Dalmanites akkansanus. 

Owing to the imperfection of our material and the evident desir- 
ability of more abundant and perfect material, no detailed descrip- 
tion of the species will be here attempted, and our remarks will 
be confined to calling attention to some of the more peculiar fea- 
tures which can be distinguished among these Arkansan examples. 

Among the figures, above cited, published by Hall, of this spe- 
cies from Wisconsin and Waldron, we find illustrated two quite 
dislinct forms of cephalon which vary in respect of proportionate 
length and breadth, length and acutencss of anterior rostrum, and 
degree of impression of the lateral glabellar furrows. These varia- 
tions are all exhibited among the cephala of the Arkansan collec- 
tion. An important feature in which our Arkansan examples 
differ from both the Wisconsin and Waldron specimens is the 
more marked coalescence of the lateral glabellar lobes. The sec- 
ond lateral furrows are reduced to a pair of small, oblong, deep 
pits, their outer ends being entirely obliterated. This has resulted 
in marked coalescence of the outer extremities of the first and 
second lobes to form obliquely trapezoidal lobes, the highest por- 
tions of which are directly laterad of the reduced second furrows. 
The first furrows aie broad and shallow ; extending obliquely three- 
fourths the distance from the axial furrows to the median line. 
From the inner ends of the first furrows extend shallow sinuse.*: 
posteriorly to the second and third furrows, serving to demarcate 
in slight degree the lateral lobes from the median portion of the 
glabella. The third furrows are narrow, deeply impressed, and 
short; not extending to the axial furrows, and not continued over 
the median portion of the glabella. These characters are pro- 
phetic of the type of structure to which Clarke {1897, p. 733; and 
1900a, pp. 17-19) has applied the term Synphohia, which attained 
its most pronounced development in Devonic time. In his memoir 
on the Becralt Mountain Oriskany fauna (1900a, p. 18) Dr. Clarke 
states that " Dalmanites stemmatus is the earliest Devonic form 
in which coalescence is pronounced." It is of interest to note that 
in the Niagaran specimen of D. vigelans, illustrated by figure z8 
of our plates, the coalescence of the glabellar lobes is seen to be 
even more pronounced than in the figures of D. stehhatus (op. 
cit., pi. I., figs. 6-8). 
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The eyes of the Arkansan examples are elevated to a much 
greater height than arc those of t!ie Wisconsin and Waldron 
specimens. 

Among the pygidia from Arkansas, referable to Dalmanites 
viGiLANS, are likewise two forms; one broad, the other narrow, 
which differ from each other mainly in the outline of the test. In 
the narrow form the lateral margins converge less rapidly, making 
with each other a more acute angle ; and the post-axial portion is 
longer, somewhat keeled along the median line, and bent upward 
toward its extremity. 

The variations, noted above, among the Arkansan examples 
demonstrate the existence among them of two quite distinct 
forms; a narrow form and a broad form, each of which is repre- 
sented by both cephala and pygidia. These forms may represent 
the male (narrow), and the female (broad) forms of a single species. 
Hall's figures likewise illustrate two forms. The cephalon (zoth 
N. Y. Mus., pi. XXI., f. 16-17) from Wisconsin ; and the pygidium 
(28th N. Y. Mus., pi. 33, f. 3) from Waldron are of the narrow, 
male form; while the cephala (28th Mus., p. 33, f. i-2), and the 
pygidia (20th Mus., pi. XXI., f. 18; and 28th Mus., pi. 33, f. 4) 
are of the broad, female form. More abundant and perfect mate- 
rial is necessary before i more detailed description of these sexual 
differences can be attempted. 

Locality. — Abundantly represented in the Silutic limestone, 
437— Al, of St. Clair spring. Independence County, Arkansas. 

Dalmanites (Synphoria) arkansanns, sp. nov. 

(Plate Figures 33-37; Text Figures io-ji. ) 
1901, " No. 61. Dnlinanites, sp. (?)," Williams (Geo!. Surv. Ark.,Repl. for 
1893, p. 397-) 

Among the trilobites from both St. Clair spring (427-Al) and 
the Cason mine (426-C3), are several examples of a form of 
Dalmanites not referable to any species of that genus heretofore 
described from North America. The species is represented by 
specimens of the cephalon and pygidium only; the tliorax being 
unknown. Among these specimens there are distinguishable two 
forms of cephala: one with broader glabella, less distinctly im- 
pressed lateral glabella furrows, smaller eyes, and rounded gcnal 
angles ; considered as the female : the other with well impressed 
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lateral glabellar furrows, larger eyes, and with genal angles pro- 
duced into spines ; considered as the male. 

Cephalon. — Outline triangular, rostrum blunt; lateral margins 
curving slightly downward and outward to the gcnal extremities 
which in the male are produced into spines of a length equal to 
one-third the length of the cephalon; and in the female are rounded. 
Surface of cephalon convex, flat over the middle portion of the 
glabella, sloping abruptly to the margins. Length to breadth 

Dalmanltet (Synpliaiu) aitauaiiiu, 

Fig. 20, Cephalon of male ; enlarged j 

Fic. 21. Cephalon of female ; enlarged 2 

Fig. 32. Fygidimn ; enlarged 2 diamelers. 

about as 7 to 11. Dorsal furrow 
slight, deepest near the junction 
with occipital furrow, shallowest 
between the first glabellar and the 
palpebral lobe; slightly curved, di- 
verging so that the glabella is 
at base one-half the width in front 
of the eyes. Anterior arm of the 
dorsal furrow traverses the lateral 
extensions of the frontal lobe, 
following a course just within and 
similar to that of the facial suture 
and separated from the latter by 
a narrow ridge, finally becoming 
obsolete towards the front. This 
ridge and the anterior arm of the 
dorsal furrow arc continued for a longer distance toward the 
front in the (emale than in the male. Glabella pentagonal ; 
frontal lobe subtriangular, occupying two-thirds the length of the 
glabella in the male, and a slightly less area in the female; pro- 
jecting laterally past the middle of the eyes, one-third wider than 
long; protuberant but not projecting over either the facial suture 
or marginal limbus, but with its anterior slope so steep that the 
encircling portion of the facial suture runs in a deeply impressed 
channel. Lateral portions of frontal lobe cut off by a ridge be- 
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tween the anterior arms of the facial suture and dorsal furrow, 
leaving on the free cheek a low. sickle-shaped ridge of variable 
distinctness. These characters are more strongly marked in the 
female than in the male. First glabellar furrow long, broad, of 
moderate depth, extending inwards and somewhat backwards for 
three-eighths the semidiameter of the frontal lobe. First and 
second glabellar lobes quite confluent at their extremities, more so 
in the female than in the male ; the first lobe triangular, directed 
forwards ; the second lobe half the size of the first, with its poste- 
rior border rounded, the intervening second furrow short, slight, 
and either horizontal or directed slightly backwards. Third furrow 
strong, curving backwards, then forwards. Third lobe narrow, 
somewhat wider at its extremity than at its base, directed back- 
wards, as long as the second lobe. That part of the glabellar sur- 
face behind the frontal lobe is, along its median line, somewhat 
lower than over the lateral lobes ; these latter being slightly ele- 
vated towards their extremities. Occipital furrow deep, curved 
forwards. 

Occipital ring long, broader than the third lobes, elevated, with 
a blunt tubercle at the center. Eyes large, prominent, extending 
from the first glabellar furrow to the occipital furrow in the male, 
and not so far in the female; palpcbra much higher than the pal- 
pebral lobes. Posterior angle of eye considerably nearer the median 
line of cephalon than is the anterior angle ; with, intervening be- 
tween the former and the dorsal furrow, a narrow flat area that is 
smaller in the male than in the female. Visual area large, some- 
what more than a semicircle, with a groove at its base. 

Cheeks with steep lateral slopes, tumid with exception of a shal- 
low sinus where traversed by the facial suture, broader in male 
than in female. Marginal furrow well marked, broad, not quite 
obsolete toward the genal angle so that it barely unites with the 
occipital furrow, impressed around the frontal lobe. Occipital fur- 
row narrow, deep, curving posteriorly toward the genal angle, and 
becoming obsolete. Genal angle in male produced in a spine that 
is equal in length to about one third the length of the cranidium : 
genal angle in the female rounded. Facial suture in a deeply im- 
pressed groove in front of the glabella, then runs just outside the 
dorsal furrow and cuts off a narrow portion of the frontal lobe 
(more apparent in the female than in the male), passes behind the 
eye, and from the posterior angle of the eye is directed forwards 
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for a short distance, and then with a broad backward curve cuts 
the lateral margin opposite the posterior angle of the eye. Mar- 
ginal border of cephalon thickened, narrow; becoming much nar- 
rower, though retaining its distinctness, around the frontal lobe; 
unornamented. 

Fygidium. — Form broadly triangular ; anterior margin rounded, 
lateral margins curving slightly outwards, posterior extremity 
blunt, rounded. Surface rather convex; pleural portions quite 
flat for one third their width, then sloping steeply to the margins. 
Width to length at) i6 mm. to lo mm. Axis convex, delimited 
by shallow axal furrows, with ten simply curving annulations; ex- 
tending to within one-fifteenth of its own length of the posterior 
extremity where it seems to coalesce with the thickened marginal 
border; width at anterior mar^rin, 5.5 mm. and tapering gently so 
that at the tenth annulation its width is 2 mm. Pleural portions 
with 7 to 8 broad, indistinctly demarcated ribs, the segmental fur- 
rows being mere, slightly impressed, lines that become obsolete 
at about the fifth rib ; each rib with a broad, deep median groove 
that is ve:y much more distinct than is the segmental groove. 
An unornamentod. slightly thickened, steeply sloping, marginal 
border, i mm. wide, extends around the lateral and posterior mar- 
gins of the pygidium : the anterior margin is provided with well 
developed, flat articulating facets that extend from the antero-lat- 
eral angles two-thirds of the distance towards the axal furrows. 

Entire surface of the cephalon is ornamented with a minute tu- 
berculation, which is less strongly marked on those portions bor- 
dering the marginal furrow : the pygidium has the same o 
tation, though in a lesser degree. 

Measi:remknts in Mu.limeters ok two Cephaiji ; Male * 

Ma LB, Fii.. jj. 

Length tS 

Width al posterior nuirgin iS 

Frontal lobe, widlh IS 

First glabellar lobes, widlh 12 

Occipital ring, width 8 

Eyes, widtb of outer margins of liases 20 

Hrst glabellar funow fiom frontal margin II 

Second glabellar furrow from frontal margin 13 

Third glabellar furrow from front margin 14 !i 

Occipital furrow from front margin 16 

Posterior margin 18 
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Front (o lip geoil ipine, about 30 

Front (ogenal angle, about 25 18 

Height of pttlpebia II 8 

Height of ocdpitBl ring 12 9 

Locality. — The above species occurs not uncommonly in the 
collection from St. Clair spring (427-Al), and less abundantly 
among the material from the Niagaran limestone from the Cason 
mine (436-C3). The Cason specimens, are much larger though 
more poorly preserved than are those from th-j St. Clair spring 
rock, but tho.<ie characters that arc distinguishable upon them are 
the same as those scrn on the smaller specimens. 

Observations: — Dalmanites arkansanus seems to have no near 
relatives among the American Ordovicic and Siluric species of the 
genus, from all of which it differs in the well-marked triangular 
outline of both the cephalon and the frontal glabellar lobe. Among 
European forms its nearest ally appears to be Phacops (Acaste) 
BKONGNiARTi of Portlock, from the Caradoc division of the upper 
Ordovicic of Tyrone, Ireland, which species is placed by Schmidt 
(1881, p. 62) in his genus Ptervgometopus. The cephalon of 
what we consider the female of our Dalmanites arkansanus re- 
rembtes quite closely the figures of that of P. brongniarti which 
is regarded as the male of that species by Salter (1864-1883, p. 
34; pi. I.), and resembles especially that illustrated in figure 21 of 
the plate mentioned. The male of our species docs not agree so 
well with the figures of P. brongniarti; neither does it show so 
prominently, as does the male, those characters diagnostic of 
Ptervgometopus. The male seems to approach more nearly the 
typical Dalmanitks as expressed in D. limulurus. Green, of the 
New York Niagaran, and D. micrukus. Green, of the New York 
Coeymans limestone of Paleo-devonic age. We seem to have 
here a species of which the female possesses in a small degree 
certain characters diagnostic of an Ordovicic group, Ptervgo- 
UETOPU5, while the male has lost the characters of the earlier 
group and reassumed those of the typical Dalmamtes, as ex- 
pressed in the two species cited above. This may be explained by 
the more ready response on the part of the male to the influences 
of the new environment encountered in the recently formed epi- 
continental Siluric sea of America ; and to the greater conservatism 
of the female, which has caused her to retain in diminishing in- 
tensity the characters of the ancestral form. 
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Note : — The plate figures mentioned in the text will be issued 
with the next installment which will conclude the descriptions of 
the trilobitcs of this fauna. A bibliographic list will also be then 



given. 

Columbia Universitv, 
Julf, igoi. 



A JAPANESE COPPER REDUCTION WORKS. 

Bv W. L. HILDBURGH, E.E., A.M. 

The Ashio Copper Mine, at Ashio, some i8 miles from Nikko, 
is the largest copper mine in Japan, and probably the largest in 
the Far East, Through the courtesy of the officials the writer was 
permitted to visit it in all its parts, accompanied by Mr. Wada, 
who acted as guide and interpreter and to whom his especial 
thanks are due. The Ashio mine is a striking instance of the 
"New Japan." the product of the change from feudalism to modern- 
ism which has gone on during the last thirty years, and offers to 
occidental engineers a series of concrete examples o( what the 
Japanese, even with what is generally considered their uncompleted 
training, are capable. The following random notes are intended, 
with a few exceptions. to convey a general idea of the present con- 
ditions, rather than to give details of the works. 

The ore is pyritic, varying from a very low grade up to 25 or 
30 per cent, copper. It i^ dressed and smelted at Ashio, the 
product, consisting of bars of Bessemerized copper, about 99.5 per 
cent pure, being sent, for the most part, to Hamburg via Yoko- 
hama. The entire undertaking is in Japanese hands, no Europeans 
being employed in any of its several departments. 

Bar-copper and supplies are sent to and from the railway station 
at Nikko, between which and the mine lies a high range of hills. 
From Ashio the bars are taken by horse-railway to the foot of the 
pass across the hills, over the pass, about 3 miles, by two parallel 
aerial-ropeways, and thence to Nikko by bullock-drawn trains 
running at one side of the highway. Other aerial- ropeways, near 
Ashio, appeared to be employed mainly for the transport of timber. 

On the mine premises practically all transportation \s done by 
electric locomotives, some American built, but the greater num- 
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ber of Japanese manufacture, constructed at the mine shops; all 
were said to operate satisfactorily. The same locomotives are used 
for both surface and underground haulage, running from the main 
surface level directly into the tunnels and workings in the hillside. 
All the locomotives, but particularly the Japanese, seem smaller 
than those generally used in American practice, and haul shorter 
trains, the labor conditions of Japan, so different to our own, prob- 
ably making this preferable. Electric machinery is used under- 
ground, but not electric lighting. 



Japanese- bull I Eleclrk Locomotive. 

The shops turn out not only the tools and appliances generally 
built at a mine, but also such machines as in most mining coun- 
tries are more economically furnished by machinery builders, the 
electric locomotives, dynamos and stationary motors, and a large 
vertical air-compressor, being conspicuous examples. A number 
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of pieces of apparatus bearing familiar nameplates are to be seen, 
but, doubtless, before long they also will have been reproduced by 
their imitative owners What is probably a typical case is to be 
seen in the analytical laboratory, where of four balances three are 
Japanese and one Knglish; the latter is the most sensitive, but is 
said to have cost three times as much as any one of the others. 

The cost of materials, supplies, etc., at Ashio, is relatively high, 
due largely to the mountainous character of the country, and the 
difficulty of tran-portation. The wages of employees of the ordi- 
nary classes are as follows : 

Ore Sorters I Girls 13 lo IJ sen* per d«y 

etc. (Women 20 injo " " " 

Laborers (Coolies) jo sen and upward " " 

The country in the neighborhood of Ashio is liiily and full of 
water courses; which furnish power to run most of the mine 



Valley of the AsliJo Mine. 

machinery either directly or through local electric transmission. 
The water from the waste piles, etc , which formerly poisoned the 
streams into which it p mred. now passes through a long series of 
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small wooden vats containing scrap iron, upon which it deposits its 
metal. Tlie cement copper, about 60 per cent, pure, is knocked 
off the iron by women, formed into balls with a iittlc coarse lime, 
melted in a cupola furnace, and bessemerized. 

The steep hill slopes of tlie valleys in which the mine and the 
miners' dwellings are situated having been denuded of timber, and 
all vegetation in the vicinity having been destroyed by the sulphur- 
ous vapors which formerly came from the furnaces, it became neces- 
sary to prevent landslips and the fall of the loose stones contained 
in the friable soil. This was accomplished by covering the slopes 
with a huge network of basket-woven twigs, or of bundles of 
straw, staked down, the mtshes being 3 or 4 leet on a side. At 
present the injurimis su'phurou^ acids are removed from the 
furnace gases by passing the latter through a lime-water spray at 
the base of the chimney, the flue to which ascends the hillside in a 
series of steps. 



Pouring (he Bessemerized Copper. 

From 25 to 30 samples of ore are usually analyzed per day for 
copper, iron, silica and sulphur. The quantities of gold, silver, 
nickel, cobalt, aluminum and manganese, in addition, being oc- 
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casionally measured. The ore samples are kept in partitioned 
drawers in small cabinets. 

The ore from the dressing- works is graded in four sizes: 40 to 
8 mm., 8 10,5 mm , 5 to 3 mm., and 3 mm. to dust. The lump ore 
is roasted in stalls whose charge is Irom 15 to 30 tons, the time 
occupied avcraginfj about 35 days per charge ; the middle sizes are 
roasted in a reverberator/ furnace, and the finest ore is mixed with 
a tittle cementing material, formed by hand into briquettes, and 
then treated like lump ore. For melling the roasted ore eight fur- 
naces are employed, two of which are kept as auxiliaries. Hot- 
blast was formerly used, but hai been discarded in favor of cold, 
on account of the excessive reducing action and unnecessarily high 
temperature produced by the former. 



Loading the Converter Slag. 

The matte, which after one smelting contains about fifty per 
cent, of copper, is carried by a chain- elevator to the melting 
cupolas and then bessemerized. There arc four converters, two in 
constant use and two auxiliary. Their lining is peculiar, being 
composed of large blocks of a natural stone, of volcanic origin, 
found nearby, containing about 73 per cent, silica. Each block for 
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the body of the converter covers 90° of the circumference, is about 
450 mm. high and 230 mm. in thickness, the diameier of the open- 
ing being 650 mm. Mr. Kagamoto, the metallurgist in chaise, 
states that the block-lining has given very satisfactory results, and 
is much better than the mixture of powdered material formerly 
used. 

The cupola and converter slags contain about 8 per cent, copper, 
and are carried by an aerial ropeway to bins, whence later they are 
removed by cars to the charging floors of the smelting lurnaces. 
The furnace slags are thrown away, or are used for bricks or blocks 
for stove walls. After granulation the waste slag is carried in 
cars by a cableway to the lop of the hill, and them e by electric 
locomotives to the dump. 



A LIST OF MINERALS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THE THIRTY-TWO CRYSTAL CLASSES. 

By AUSTIN F. ROGERS, 
Fellow in Mineraloov. Cot-UMbia Univmsit>-. 

The purpose of this paper is to arrange under each o' the thirty- 
two classes of crystals all of the minerals known to belong to that 
class. Only well defined mineral species, such as those recognized 
in Dana's System of Mineralogy, 6th edition, together with new 
minerals, are included. The minerals under each class are arranged 
as in that work. 

In the absence of etch-figure and other physical data, if a mineral 
exhibits among its crystal forms the general form of a class, it is 
referred to that class. Later work will no doubt show that of many 
of the minerals now included in the classes ol higher symmetry of 
a given system should be included in a class of lower symmetry. 
The tendency in crystal investigation is toward the degradation of 
crystals from higher to lower symmetry. Thus the micas were 
formerly thought to be in part hexagonal and in part orthorhombic. 
More careful work showed that they were to be regarded as mono- 
clinic, and recently Wiik and Walker have referred the most of 
them to the triclinic system. 

In each system under the head "Class Undetermined" are included 
such minerals as do not exhibit the general lorm of any of the 
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classes or do not show that they belong to them by means of etching 
or shnilar tests. One* of the principal problems of mineralogy is 
to determine to which crystal class each of these minerals belongs. 

There is no uniformity in regard to the names of the different 
crystal classes. In order to bring this fact before the reader, I have 
arranged in tabular form the names of the thirty-two classes of 
crystals as used by several crystallographers, together with the 
names used in this paper. 

The names used should fulfill these conditions : 

1 . Each class name should be distinctive — there should be no 
chance of ambiguity. The name of the class is the name of the 
general form, but in addition it should include the name of the sys- 
tem, except in the triclinic and isometric systems. 

2. The names should be as short and concise as possible : 

3. All terms involving the idea of merohedrism should be 
dropped. 

Groth's set of names comes nearer fulfilling these conditions 
than any yet proposed, but they may, I think, be improved upon. 
His class 1 , " asymmctrisch " class, may better be called " pediad," 
after the name of the general form, pedion, which term is used by 
Lewis. His names for the classes of the isometric system may be 
simplified and shortened. 

The names used in this paper are largely translations of Groth's 
terms. 

The symmetry of each class is exhibited by Gadolin's spherical 
projection of the general form. For the loan of these cuts I am 
indebted to Professor Moses. An upper face is indicated by a 
small cross and a lower one by a small circle. AH full lines whether 
diameters, circles, or arcs of circles represent planes of symmetry. 
The small black ellipses, triangles, squares and hexagons represent 
axes of 2-, 3-, 4- and 6-fold symmetry respectively. In addition to 
these drawings certain symbols arc used in the text to denote the 
elements of symmetry' Thus A^ is an axis of n-fold symmetry. 
S, a plane of symmetry, while the symbol A^ stands for composite 
symmetry to an »-fold axis and a plane normal thereto. 

If the 32 classes are arranged as in the following table, a certain 
regularity is apparent. Thus of the orthorhombic, trigonal, tetra- 
gonal and hexagonal systems, the holohedral and the different 
foerohedral classes fall in vertical columns. All orthorhombic 
classes are in horizontal row A^, the trigonal (with the exception 
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of class 17) in A^. the tetragonal (with the exception of class ii) in 
A^, and the hexagonal in A^. 



T««to- 
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16 
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A. 
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A„6A,: H 



A„S 5 1 A,,2S 7 A„iA„2S! II A,.2A„3S 8 
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TRICLINIC SYSTEM. 
Includes two classes which are referred to three n on- interchange- 
able crystal lographic axes at oblique angles to each other. 

I. Pediad Class. 

(H«mUi«dnil, 31.) 
A,- 



4o e»mples Bmong minerals are known. 
Ctlcium thiosulfale, CaS,0, - 6K,0. 

2. Pinacoidal Class. 
( Holohcdra), 31.) 



Saraolite, 




Celsian. 


LSisfordile, 


Andesne, 


Hiinite. 


Microcline, 




Hi(Htd«hIile 


Albite, 


AnorthiW. 


RhodooiW, 
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BabiDgloDite, 


Zinnwaldite,* 


Me^dite, 




Amblygonite, 


Hanoayile, 


Axinile. 


Monelite, 


Walpaigite, 


iDcsite, 


Roselile, 


Chalc«Hhite 


Biolite,* 


Brandtite, 


RSmcrite, 


Lepidolite.* 


Faiifieldite, 


Amanntile. 



MONOCLINIC SYSTEM. 
Includes three classes which are referred to three non-inter- 
changeable crystallographic axes, two oblique to each other, the 
third at right angles to the other two. 

3. Monocljnic sphenoidal Class. 

(Hemimarpblc, 30.) 
A,. 



/ 



K 



\ 



-.,/ 



No examples among minerats are Icnown 
Cane.sugar, Ci,H„0„. 

4. Monoclinic domatic Class. 

(Eemlliednl, ag.) 
A,S. 




Ginohedrite.t 



Scotecile.J 



•Wilk, Ojvtri. Fauka. Vil. S<k. Fdrh., 1880. Walker. Am. Jvu> 
1S99. 

t Penfield and Foote, Amtr. Jour. Sci., 5 : 289, 1S98. 
tIUDDe,/J. Min., 1894, II., 51. 
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5. Honoclinic prismatic Class. 

(Hololudrtf, 18.) 




RerigT, 


Kosenbuschile, 


Neptunite, 


SyWMite. 


UrUnite, 


Keilhauile, 


Kermeiiie, 






JiSi^riS. 








Riebeckite, 


Rinkite, 


Pe^cdte, 


Arfvedsonite, 


Schiiolite, 


PlagMte, 


rartschinite, 




SewiejHe, 


Datolile, 


Monaiite, 


FreisUbenite, 


Homilite, 


GrafioDite, 




Euclase, 


Wagnerite, 


Rittingerite, 


Gadolinile, 


TriplMdite, 




Thalcnite, 


Larkinite, 


PolrbMite. 


EpidolB, 


Adeliie. 


Ciyoliw. 




Durangile, 


Fitdlcrite. 


AllaniU, 


Oinoclasite, 




Hancock! te. 


Lazulite, 


P«chnolite. 


Cuspldine, 


AUaclite. 




Prolectite, 




a«udetiie, 




Dickinaonite, 


Baddeleyite, 


Qinohnmile, 


Fillowite, 


Gibbsite. 




Vivianite. 


liaiytocakile, 


Mordenile, 


Sympledtc. 


Malachite, 


Heulandite, 


Bobierrite, 


Anmie, 


Brewsterile, 




Nutran. 


Epislilbite, 


Eiythrite, 


Gajrlonile, 


Phillipsite, 


Annabei^le, 


Trona, 


Hannotonie, 


Cabreriie, 


PWdhe. 


Slitbite, 


Kflttigite, 


Eudidymile, 


UamonUle, 


Stercorite, 


Ortboclase, 


Muscovite. 


FhanDacolile, 


Hyalophane, 


Margarite, 


Bnishite, 


PTTOKene, 


Seybertite, 


Hureaulite. 


Acmite, 


Clinochlrae, 






ProcWorite, 


Angelite. 






Benuuiite, 


Pertolile, 


Tiianite, 


Uroconite, 
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Torbemite,* 


L««ihilli(e, 


LeoDite. 


Zeunerite, 


Dietzcile, 






Lanarkite, 








Cyanochrdte, 


UnnodrciM, 


Linuite, 






Mir.bi!ile, 


Krthnkitc. 


UaUrite, 


Kicscrite, 


ncireiigruiid i 




Gypsum, 


CopiapUe, 


HetDtiite, 


Melinterite, 




Borai, 


Mallaidite, 




GUabtrile, 


Pis«nite, 


Wolf^ite, 


Crocoite, 


Bi«berite, 


HUboerite, 




Syogenite, 


Raspite, 


Kaiaite, 


BlOdite, 


Whewellite. 



Class TTndetennined. 



Kbprothile, 


Carpholite, 


Epinolite, 


LiTciiite, 






Wjrtilerite, 


Wellsite, 


■L^**??*"' 


Credocrilc, 


TumOlile, 


CaMuite, 


AericoUtt, 


Kaolbtte, 


Johaoolle. 









ORTHORHOMBIC SYSTEM. 

Includes three classes which are referred to three non-inter- 
changeable crystallographic axes at right angles to each other. 

6. Rhombic blsphenoidal Class. 
(HaaUwdral, a?.) 



•Walker, ^m. foum. Sti., 6 : 41. 1898. 
t BW»iii«, Zi. Kr., 3 : J73, 
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7. Rhombic pTramldal Class. 

{Hemimoipbic, 36. ) 

A,, jS. 



,/•'■ '""N 




J 



Rhombic bipyramidal Class. 
(Bolobodnl, 35.) 

A,, 3A,, 3S. 




Sulfur, 


Alloclaiite, 


StylWypite. 


OrrHmcnt, 




Jordanile, 


SlJbnitt, 


Krennerile. 


Menc^hinite, 


BUmathiDilc, 


Nagyagite, 


Geocronite, 




GuejariW, 


Rathite, 


DifBcrasite, 


Zinkenite, 


En«rBile. 


Chalcocite, 


Andorite, 




Stromeyerite, 


Sartiwite, 


Ai|;yradile, 




Emplectite, 


Sundtite. 


Aonlhite, 


Chilcostibite, 


Cotunnile, 






Mendipile, 


LSIIiDgite. 


Co«lite, 


Lauiiooite. 




DiapboriK, 


Daviesite, 


SmfBorile, 




Attcuniw, 


Rammelsbdlite, 


Willichenite, 




Glaucodot, 


Aikenile, 


Canullile, 


•Micrs, -W«. Mag.,fi 


.,.89^ 




tPmll, ><<n.y«-r. Sci 


2; 126. 1896. 
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Flaellite, 


Forsterite, 


Liebelhenile, 


VJVntinite. 


Fayilile, 


Adamile, 


Bismite. 


Koebelite, 


Descloiiile, 


Tellurile. 


Tephroile, 


Keddingite, 


Molybdite. 


Danbarite, 


ScorodiW, 


Toi^le, 


Topaz, 


Strengite, 


ChrT»b*,7l. 


AndalDsite, 






Zoisiie, 


Newb«i7iie, 


BiDokite, 






DUspore, 


Humiu, 


Wavellile. 


Gathiie, 


Lavionite, 


Childrenitc, 


Hineinite, 


IlTute, 


Eoiphorile, 






Mazipilile, 


Bromlite, 


KenlroKtc, 


DerbyliW, 


Witherite, 


Melanolekilc, 


ReUian, 


StTODtunite, 


Cerile, 


Brilholite. 


Censsile, 


Naliolite, 


Niier, 




Astrophyllite. 


GCThaidtilc, 




S(ake»le. 


Sutphoborite, 






Mascagniie, 




Aeschynite, 


Tbenardite, 


Ancylite, 


Polyraignite, 


Barilc, 




EuxcDile, 


Celestiie, 


EnsUtite, 


Polycrase, 


Anglesite, 


Hyp«sU>eE<, 


Columbite, 


HydroqianitF, 


Anthophyllite, 


Tanuliie, 


Caledoniie, 


Elpidile, 


Puchcrite. 


Brochantiie, 


loiile. 


Beryllonite, 


Serpierile, 


Honlicellite, 


Heiderilc, 


SteUnerile, 


Glwcochroite, 


OliTinile, 


Arzninile. 


Chiytolite, 


Class Undetermined 




J»mesoi.iie 


Tescbemacherite, 


Euchtoriae, 


t^^ 


CoryimK._ 


Elpiditt. 


Cervantite, 


Losseniie, 
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TETRAGONAL SYSTEM. 

Includes seven classes which are referred to three crystallographic 

axes at right angles to each other, two of which are interchat^eable. 

g. Tetragonal bisphenoidal Class. 

{Sphenoidal tetartohedTja, 34.) 
A,2. 



No examples are known. 

10. Tetragonal pyramidal Class. 

(Hemlmorpbic UtailoliBdral, 33.) 
A,. 



II. Tetragonal scalenohedral Class. 

{Sphenoidal hemihedral, ai.) 

A,, 2A,, 2S. 




'Ingerwll, Am. Jour. Set., »,%■. 193, 1S94. Etcb-fi^res indicate the l^iMUT 
f CltiM ij. Traube, /*. Min. Beit Bd. 10, 459, 1896. 
\ Spencer. Min. Mag., 13 : 54, 1901. 
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13. Tetragonal trapezohedral Class. 

(Trapeiohedial hemiliedral, ai.) 

A„4A,. 




No examples amoD^ minerals are known.* 
Nickel snlfale, NiSOj - 6H,0. 

13. Tetragonal blpyramidal Class. 

[Pyiamldal hemiliedral, 90.) 
A.S. 






Sarcolile, Scbeelite, 


Wemerite. 






Pinnoite, Stolrite. 








14. Ditetragonal pyramidal Class. 




(Hemimorphlc, 19} 




A„4S. 



— 7 ^! '' 



*Iliameiu(e is referred by Coldschmidi to this class bat Tr«ibe has shown (hat it 
donga to Claa* 15 (q. v.J. 
t nUadie, Am. Jew. Sti., 7 : 367, 1899. 
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15. Ditetragonal bipjrramldal Class. 

(Hololiednl, iS.) 
A„ 4A„ 5S. 




HttucLecomile, 


Cassiterile, 


Zircon. 


Calorotl, 


Poliinile, 


Thorite, 


Selltile, 


Rutilc, 


ApophjlUtt, 


Chioliw. 


PlallDcrite, 


Mossile, 


M<tIockite. 




Xenotimc, 




l-hW^iic* 


Trippkeite, 


Br-unite. 


VeWiiniie", 

Class undetennined 




Bo1«ile, 


Gehlenite, 




MelipWiU, 




LCweitc, 


GanonulJte, 


Sipylite, 


BdSiW. 




Tai»olite, 




Melilite, 


Romeile, 


Mellile. 



TRIGONAL SYSTEM. 
Includes seven classes, each with an axis or 3-fold symmetry, 
which are referred to four crystaliographic axes, three interchange- 
able ones lying in one plane at angles of 60° to each other and a 
fourth one at right angles to the other three. 

16. Trigonal pyramidal Class. 

(Ogdobedral, 17.) 
A,. 




SodioiD perLodttte, NalO, - jHjO. 
" Tianbe, Jb, Miii. Beil., Bd. lo : 456, 1896, 
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17. Trigonal rhombohedral Class. 

(ShombohedMl teUrtohedral, 16.) 
A.X. 



Ilmenite, Dolomite, Fhenadte, 

Pyropbanite,* WlTlemite,): DiopHM. 

SMUUte,t 

18. Trigonal trapezohedral Class. 

(Tnpeiobtdral tetartohedial, 15.) 



/...,„¥- 



\ /\J 



Cinnabu', Quartz. 

19. Trigonal bipyramidal Class. 

(TTlgoaalteUTtoliedral, 14.) 
A,S. 




•HMBberg, G. FSr. FSrh., 12 : 58, 1890. 
t Hosaak and Prior, Min. Mag., iz : 30, tSc 
i PeofieM, Zi. Kr., 23 : 73, 1894. 
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30. Ditrlgonal pyramidia Class. 




(HemlnotpMc hemibodral, 13.) 




A„3S. 




^A 




\^f<7' 




vJ_> 


Graenockiie,* 




W^nit^t 


Zmite.t Spngolte,) 



31. Ditiigonal scalenohedral Class. 

(SliDmbohedral betuih«d»l, ii.) 



A„3A„ 







Ditngonal bli^ramidal Class. 

(Trigonal hemUiedral, ii.) 

No examples are luiOHrii. 

A,, 3A,. 4S. 



<MU|ige,y2. Min., 18S2, II., 18. 
t Foeratnti, Zs. Kr., 5 ; 363, 1881. 
{RinDc./S. Min., 1SS4, II., 164. 
JPenfield, Zs. Kr.. 18: 499, 1891. 
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Class Undetermined. 



G«phite, 


HemaUM, 




Tdlnritnn, 


bradte. 


Florencile, 


Anenic, 


Pyrochroite, 


Hematolile, 




Chaln^uiite, 


Martinite. 


Andmony, 


Puisile, 




Bincnth, 


Cordylite. 


SvanbeiKite, 


liidosmiae, 


Tritomite, 


Bcudantite, 




MeUnocerite. 






Caiyocerite, 


Apblhalile, 


CoreHite, 


St«nMn.pite. 




Hilleiite, 


FfrMouuile, 


Uwbite. 




Friedelite, 


Alunile. 




Constedlite, 


Jarosite, 


Ice, 




Etlringite. 



HEXAGONAL SYSTEM. 

Includes five classes, each with an axis of 6-fold symmetry, which 

are referred to four crystallographic axes, three interchangeable 

ones lying in one plane at angles of 60° to each other, and a fourth 

one at right angles to the other three. 

33. Hexagonal i^ramidal Class. 

(Hemlmorphlc tetartoliedral, 10, ) 

A.. 



"BiDinhaaer, ^. At., 6 109 iSSz iS 611 1891. 
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24. Hexagonal trapezohedral Class. 

(Trapeuhedral bemili«dial, g.) 






No examples amoDg minerals we knowD. 
Bariuni'aDtiiiionrl dex (to- tartrate potassium nitnle. 

B>(SbOX(C,H,0,),- KNO,. 

35. Hexagonal Upyramidal Class. 

(Pjramidal hemiliednl, 8.) 



Pyromoqihile 



26. Dihexagonal pynunidal Class. 

(Hemimorphic, 7.) 
A„6S. 
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39. DUiexf^onal bipyraniidal Class. 

(Holohednl, 6.) 
A„ 6A,, ' 




Class Undetenmned. 



Niccrfile, 


Tridymite, 


KaliophilUe, 


BralhanptiU, 


HydrolalciW, 


Cancrinile, 


PyiThotite, 


Pyroaurite, 


MtcrosomDii 


Meloniie, 


HydrocVmssiW, 


Lingbanile, 


T)w>niw, 


Mllarite, 


Svabile, 


Nocerite. 


Csppclenite, 




Pratieldilc, 


B^ilile, 


Hanksile, 


Fluoc«rite, 


Eacryplite, 


Ferronatritc. 



ISOMETRIC SYSTEM. 

Includes five classes which are referred to three interchangeable 
crystaliographic axes at right angles to each other. 

28. Tetartoidal Class. 
(Tetartohedral, 5. ) 

3A,. 4A,. 




*U)en, JUin. Mag., 9 : 211, 1891. 
tLoedecke, Zi. Kr., 39:355, 1897. 
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Hduerite, 

Smaltiic, 
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39. Gyroidal Class. 

■) 




Sal -Ammoniac, t 

30. Diploidal Class. 

(PcnUgooAl h«mihedial, 3.) 
3A,, 4A,, 3S. 




31. Heztetrahedral Class. 

ITetrabedral bemihedral, a.) 

3A,, 4A,, 6S. 





Tetr.fa«drite, 


*Bnuns.yf. Min., 18S6. I., 124. 

t TschennJc, Min. MUlh., 4 : 53'. '88'- 

IWulff, Zi Kr., s:8i, 1881. 
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TcDnaotile, 


Miemle, 


J-^^' 


Argjmxltie. 


HdTiie, 


Pbamucosider 




Duialite, 


Boiiate, 


Hanhile, 


Ealytiie, 


Rhodiiile, 



32. Eexoctahedral Class. 

(HolObedral, i.) 

6A,, 4*,, 3A„ 9S. 



Gold, 


Nium-nnite, 


Ilercynitc, 


aim. 


Eucairite, 


Gahnite, 


A«>dg«». 


Linnaeite, 


Mognelite, 


Argentiie, 


Binm.e, 


Msgnesiofenile, 


Hemte, 


Halite, 


Fiaaklinite, 


Gdeo., 


Fluorile, 


Jacobsite, 


Aluiw. 


Cuprile, 


Chromile, 


QiuitliilJIe, 


Spinel, 


Camel. 






L«d, 




Noielile, 




lodobromite, 


Laiurite, 


Iiidhim, 




Schorlomite, 


Pllbdium. 


Hieialile, 


Analcile, 


Iron. 


Percylile, 


Faujasile, 


Oldhamilc. 


Kremertiie, 


Dysuwljle, 


PcDtluxlite, 


RalstoDJIe, 




Polydymite, 




Eodefoliie, 






Pyiochlore, 


Bornhc, 


Periclase, 




Cobioite, 




Mictolite, 


Ctnollile, 




Berwliile, 


WillyumW, 


Bixbyiie. 


MoDimoUie, 


Bronp>i«di«, 


Zirlcelite, 


tSu"e 


RjjnKvrile. 




Niotokite. 


pSnTdte; 


Muuelii'te, 


C^n-rile, 


Sodalile, 


Ur>»inile, 


Embolite, 


HaUynile, 




New York City, 


October zl, 1901. 
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NOTE ON CHISM'S METHOD FOR THE ASSAY OF 
MERCURY ORES. 

Chism's method * was found to be extremely simple, rapid and quite 
accurate, the results depending on the amount of flux used and the care 
in heating. 

The silver cover used weighed three grams and served usually for six 
determinations. Both lime and iron filings were used as desulphurizing 
agents, but iron filings gave the best results, especially when 4C-50 parts 
were used to one part of ore. The time and degree of heat were very 
important; if heated above a ^ull red some mercury escapes condensa- 
tion. The results were belter when the charge was heated for ten 
minutes, allowed to cool, then reheated for 3-5 minutes, than when all 
the mercury was driven off by one heating. 

The method was tried on two sulphide ores, which gave the following 
results by electrolysis from a cyanide solutionf : No. i, 13.37 per cent.; 
No. i, 67.62 percent. 

With iron filings ore No. i gave, ii.a;, 12.48, 11.36, ij.»8, 1*96, 
12. 42, 12 34; average 11.44 pcr cent. 

Oe No. a gave, 67.28, 67.36, 67.31, 67.12, 67.40, 67.32, 67.16, 
67. C4, 67.38 and 67.13 '> average 67.23 per cent. 

G. N. Bachelder. 

" Tram. A. J. M. E., 28, p. 444. 

t Rising & Lenher.y. Am. C. S., 18, 96. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Bv ELWVN WALLER. 

Magnesium. — Separation from Alk ilies. Hcrz and Dnicker {Zls, 
Aiwrg. Chem , XXVI., 347) It having been ascertained th<t dimeth- 
ylamin, NHj(CHj),OH, will precipiute Zn quantitaliveiy fiom its 
solutions, the use of that reagent for Mg was tried and found lo be ap- 
plicable. Guanidin was also found to be effective in the same way. 
Guanidin carbooate, however, is incapable of effecting complete precipi- 
tation. If separation by the caustic bases is effected in a sulphate solu- 
tion, the filtrate may be evaporated to diyness and ignited to get the 
weight of Nd or K sulphate. 

Henz (Z/j. Anorg. Chtm., XXVII., 310) finds also that piperidin 
is capable of application in a similar manner. Tetra methylammoniuni 
will precipitate Mg, Zn or Cu, but the precipitates are so gelatinous ibat 
they are exceedingly difficult to filter and to wash. 

Ferrous Oxide in Minerals.— Errors Caused by Pyrites. DeKoninck 
{Zts. Anorg. Ckem., XXVI., 113), Heatinjt in a sealed tube with 
Fe,CI, or Fe,(SO^), and acid and titrating the solution obtained will 
afford results entirely erroneous if pyrites is present. The reaction ap- 
pears to be 

aFeS, + i4Fe,CI,+ i6HjO=isFe,Cl4 + 4HjSO., + a4HCI. 

Manganese in Iron. Boiling (^Jour. Ckem. Hoc, XXIII., 493). 
Modification of Williams' method. The Williams method affords a mix- 
ture of gelatinous SiOj and Mn oxide, which is slow to filler. The 
author dissolves 5 gras. borings in 75 cc. HNO, (gr. i.ao) and then 
adds about 10 cc. HF, and evaporates low. Then, after dissolving in 
100 cc. HNOg (gr. 1.47) and boiling, asbeitos is dropped in, to which 
the most of the Mn oxides adhere when followed by KCiO, (about 
7 gms.). Filter in a carbon tube, wash twice with strong HNOg, then 
with cold water, transfer to solution containing 50 cc. of standard 
FeSO^ and titrate with permanganate, afier all Mn oxide has been dis- 
solved. The solutions should be standardized on a pig (or Spiegel) in 
which the Mn has been gravimetric illy determined. 

Volumetric for Zinc. Walker (>«;-. CAm. &f., XXIII., 468). The 
method is on the lines of Stolba's alkalimelric determination of Mg, viz., 
titration of the alkalinity of the precipitated ZuNH^PO^. 

To the Zn solution (which should contain NH^Cl) add excess of 
NH4OH, then a large excess of Na^HPO^. Cautiously neutralize the 
NH4OH. Near the point of neutrality the precipitate clouds the solution. 
Then heat lo 75° C, and s'ir well, continuing ihe addition of acid until 
neutrality is reached, or until the odor of ammonia is very faint. The 
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precipitate should now be crystalline, and after a few minutes' standiog 
may be filtered. Wash with cold water until the washings show only a 
faint trace of chlorides. Then place filter and all in the beaker in which 
precipitation was efTicted, add a measured amount of standard acid, and 
titrate back with standard alkali. The reaction is : 

ZnNH^PO« + HjSO^ = ZnSO* + NH^H.PO^. 

I cc. normal acid =o.o3a7 gm. Zn. 

The presence of Mn interferes with the accuracy of the results, but Ca, 
Mg or Fe do not. The excess of NH.OH dissolves the ZnNH^PO^ 
free from the Ca and Fe precipita-es under the conditions produced, and 
these may be filtered out, before proceeding to neutralize. The condi- 
tions of temperature and neutrality prevent ihe separation of Mg with the 
Zn compound. 

Qunlitttthif for Cobalt. Tread well (ZA. ^wor^. Chem., XXVI., io8). 
Morell, also Vogel, have mentioned the blue color obtained by addition 
of concentrated NH^CNS, which is destroyed by dilution, but dissolves 
in amyl alcohol with a blue color. Ferric salts give the well-known red 
color which also dissolves in amyl alcohol, but if some NaOH is added 
the color due to the ferric reaction is destro)ed, leaving the blue due to 
Co. An examination of the material dissolved in the amyl alcohol 
showed it 10 be Co(NH JjCCNS),. 

Arsenic in Coal aid Coke. Wood, Smith and Jenks (/. S. C. I., XX., 
437). In connection with the presence of arsenic in beer, investigations 
have been made as to the presence of As in the fuel used in kiln-drying 
the mall. 

The method for analyzing the coal or coke consists in placing 5 to 15 
gms. of the fuel broken into pieces about the size of small peas in a com- 
bustion lube about so Inches long, one end of which is drawn out -nto a 
tube of small bore, which is bent downward and passed through the cork 
of a bottle or flask, so that the products of combustion may be passed 
through dilute (As-free) H,SO^. Nearer to the charge, about i inch of 
Ihe lube is left of full caliber to leave a bulb for condensation, and next 
to the charge is made a constriction in the tube (to about 2 mm. diam- 
eter). After charging the tube, air is drawn through it (and through the 
dilute HjSO^) and heat is applied progress vely to burn the fuel com- 
pletely to ash. When this operation is completed, the ash is shaken from 
the tube, and analyzed for As, giving "Fixed As." The As found in the 
condensation bulb and in Ihe H^SO^ washer is determined as "Volatile 
As." By this method As, both fixed and volatile, has been found in sev- 
eral samples of fuel used for this purpose. 

Archbutt and Jackson (/. 5. C. I., XX., 448) oxidize 50 gms. of the 
fuel in a retort by the aid of strong HNO, fgr. i .42) and careiuily apply- 
ing heat, which is maintained for a couple of hours. The material is then 
extracted with hot water, and the solution evaporated a few times with 
H,SO, to expel all HNO,, and finally the As is distilled ofT with addi- 
tion of NaCl and FeSO^. 

Arsenie in Paris Green. Avery and Beans (^Am. Jour. Chtm. Soe., 
XXIII., 4S5). Pulverize an average sample, weigh out 0.3 to 0.3 gm., 
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mix with about a( cc. water, and HCl enough to dissolve, then add 
Na,CO, until a slight permanent precipitate is formed, which is brought 
into solution by addition of 3-3 gins, alkaline tartrate. Dilute to 200 
cc., add solid NaHCO,, and starch and titrate with standard I solution. 
The blue coloration due tJ Cu present docs not prevent a sharp end re- 
action. 

Anenk Testi.— Influence of SeUnium. Rosenheim (C. ^.,LXXXin., 
877). 

1. The Marsh test give; no indication of Se if As is present. 

2. Themagnitudeof the As mirror is influenced by the presence of Se, 
Under some conditions its formatTon is prevented. 

3. Reinsch's test is applicable for the detection of Se, and if Ag foil is 
used the Se may be entirely separated from the As. 

4. Nime of the above mentioned tests are applicable for the estimation 
of Sc together with As in complex organic liquids. 

In the Marsh test, Se may be precipitated by organic matter, or may 
form As^Scg if Se is in excess. 

Tin in While Meial Alloys. Ibbotson & Brearley (C. N., LXXXIV., 
167). Titration of the Sn by oxidation with N/io I solution is applic- 
able. It is found that ^old solutions of stannic chloride are not reduced 
by metallic Sb. 

Boiling the HCl solution of the alloy with metallic Fe reduces the Sb 
to metal, and the Sn to the ous form. After making sure that the Fe has 
aU been dissolved, one miy cool in an atmosphere of inert gas (CO^, 
etc.) and titrate the Sn by N/io I solution. Incidentatly the Sb may be 
filtered off and weighed. 

Boiling with metallic Sb (produced by use Of Fe) affords SnCL, 
which may be titrated accurately in case of the presence of Fe, Cr, m, 
Zn, Mn, Al, Co, PjO^, S, etc. Special treatment is required in case of 
the presence of Cu, Pb, Bi, Mo and W. In presence of As, whether iV or 
aus, the interference is marked. 

Copper Sulphocyanide. Van Name {Am. Jour. Sn'., X. 451). 
Rivot's method of weighing Cuj(CN)jSj was adversely criticised by 
Fresenins, on account of the difiiculty of drying the product on we ghed 
filters. By using an asbestos felt in a Gooch crucible, this difficulty i- 
avoided. Test analyses were made using (NH4)HS0g for reductions 
The presence of free acid retards precipitation perceptibly, so that it i. 
well under ordinary conditions to allow to stand for 12 hours before fils 
tering. Wash with cold water, and dry for 2 to 3 hours at tio°. 
Longer heating is liable to give a slight increase in weight. The results 
were very satisfa' t^ry. 

Lead and Cadmium Ferrocyanide. Miller & Fisher (_/ Am. Chem. 
Soc., XXII., 537). The composition of these compounds has been found 
to vary somewhat according to the condition produced in the solution. 
Titration of the e elemcnls by use of fcrrocyanide is therefore dependent 
(as to standird) on the conditions obtained in the solution with which 
cme may work. 

Separatisn of Tellurium from Lead. Fay and Gillson (Am. I. M. E., 
Mexican Meeting, Nov., 1901). In investigating alloys of Pband Fe, 
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the method of separating those elements found to be most trustworthy, 
rapid and efficient, consisted in heating weighed quantities of the alloys 
in a current of CI gas, at a temperature near the fusing point of PbCI,. 
Under these conditions Fc distilled off completely as chloride. 

Method for Titrating Silver. Andrews {Zls. /. Anal. Org. Chem., 
XXVI., 175). Fisani's method of titrating with starch iodide solution 
with some modifications was found to be usable in solutions containing 
free HNO,. The starch iodide solution is obtained by rubbing together 
50 gms. purified starch with 8 to 9 gms. purified iodine, adding 100 cc. of 
water and heating to boiling (emperature in a sealed tube or in a fldsk 
with return cooUr, diluting, and filtering. The N/ioo solution is most 
convenient for use. The Ag solution may contain free HNO, up to 5 
per cent. Approximately as much ferrous iron as there is Ag should be 
added, as also a corresponding amount of ferric salt. The iron salts are 
most conveniently added as sulphates, but in solutions which arc too con- 
centrated erroneous results will be obtained in consequence of precipita- 
tion of AgjSO^ 

The end reactvon is when a slight excess of starch iodide imparts a 
permanent blue tint to the solutions. 

Thorium Nitrate. Mulhmann and Baur {Beriehte, XXXIII-, loaS). 
Commercial TlifNO,)^ in boihng solution was fractionally precipitated 
by KjCrjO,. The first precipitations consisted of yellow microcrystal- 
line Th(Cr04)j, 3HjO. The last po tions were olive green and 
contained but imle Th. The purified ThO, obtained from the first pre- 
cipitations gave a very superior article for lighting purposes. 

Selenium in Sulphuric Acid. Jouve {Bull. Soc. Chem. [3]. XXV., 
No. 9). The most serviceable tests are : ( i ) Blue coloration with codein 
(reaction is also produced by morphine), sensitivenebs i : 100. (i) SO, 
passed through the acid (hot) after dilution with four volumes of water; 
red precipitate; sensitiveness i: loo.aao. When the Sc is in ScOg state 
the codein reaction fails utterly, and the SO, reaction is only obtained 
with difficulty. On passing raw acetylene gas (C,H,) through the acid, 
and then diluting, the SO, reaction is readily obtained, and the sensitive- 
ness of the lest is found to be 1 : 100,000. 

Chloride.— New Blowpipe Test. Nichols {Am. Chem. /our , XXV., 
315). The author notes that a bit of filter paper when moistened with 
cobalt solutions and warmed (dried) assumes different colors according 
to the acid with which the Co is combined, e. g., chloride — blue; bro- 
mide or iodide — green; nitrate — red, deepening by warming; mixed 
nitrate and chloride, give the same effect as chloride alone. 

The method consists in pulverizing the assay piece with KHSO^ — 
placing the mixture in a tube, closed at one end — inserting into the open 
end a bit of filter paper moistened with Co(NOg),, and fusing the assay. 
If chlorides are present the paper turns blue. For Br or I the test is 
much less r elicate, but miy be used in some cases. 

Cyanid' in Lamiig's Mixture. (J, f, Gasbel u. Wasservers, XLIII.) 
Treat 10 gms. of the mixture in a 500 cc. flisk with 50 cc. of 10 per 
cent. NaOH, at ordinary temperatures, shaking frequently, for some 
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hours (about 15 his.). Then fill to the marlc, and add 5 cc, more to 
allow for the volume of the mixture. Filler off 50 cc, which is run into 
10 to 15 cc. of a warm solutioo containing per liter 300 gms. ferric alum 
and 100 gms. HjSO^. Heat this mixture on the water-bath uniil the 
"sweetish odor" is no longer apparent. Filter hot and wash with hot 
water until the washings give no reaction for H^SO^. Then put pap«r 
and all into a flask with water, and bring to boiling. Add a measured 
quantity of N/5oNaOH in quantity sufficient to dissolve the Prussian blue 
completely, and titrate back the excess of NaOH with N/so acid. The 
appearance of a permanent green tint marks the end reaction. If the 
solution is not kept at boiling heat the green tint may appeal before all 
alkali is neutralized, i cc. of N/5oNaOH ==0.001431 Prussian blue 

Carbonic Acid in Water. Elms and Beneker {J. Am. Chem. Soe., 
XXIII., 405). Examination was made by ; 

Fettenkoler's method, viz., adding to 100 cc. of the water in a bottle 3 
cc. BaCI, solution, 3 cc. saturated NH^Cl solution and 45 cc. Ba(OH), 
solution (approximately 0.0; normal) stoppering tightly, allowing to stand 
1 3 hours pipetting off an aliquot portion of the clear solution, and titrating 
back with standard HjSO^ (0.02 normal) with rosolic acid indicator. 

Trillich's method, which is a mndificatioti of Pettcnkofer's in which 
5 cc BaCl, solution is used — no NH4CI, and using phenolpthalein as 
indicator; to obtain total CO, in presence of suspended carbonates, 
Trillich uses standard HCI and cochineal indicator. 

Seyler's method (Lunge-Trillich) titrating with standard NajCO, so- 
lution and phenol phthalein indicator. Based on the neutrality of the 
indicator to bicarbonates (RHCO,). Some irregularity of results were 
found to be inevitable in consequence of the disposition of solutions 

£en of distilled water) to absorb perceptible amounts of CO, from air. 
e results were checked so far as possible by use of Hehncr's method. 
Peltenkofer's method gave at times erratic results, which in any case 
were usually low. Trillich's was more uniform, but the results were ap- 
parently about 5 per cent. low. The Seyler method appeared to be the 
one most readily applied, and most accurate, though giving results prob- 
ably about 3 per cent. low. 
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NOTES ON MINE HOISTING ENGINES. 

By ROBERT PEELE. 

Formerly, in the design of hoisting engines, there was a greater 
diversity of practice than now prevails. Vertical engines were 
common in Europe, and by many engineers were preferred to those 
of the horizontal patterns. They were of the vertical, direct-con- 
nected, as well as the well-known overhead beam type. In the 
early days of mining in this country, hoisting engine design was 
based largely upon European practice. Within about twenty-five 
years, old-fashioned beam hoisting engines were still in service 
on the Comstock Lode, and in a few other prominenfmining dis- 
tricts. At present, however, the simpler and less expensive hori- 
zontal engine has, in general, superseded all others. Important 
exceptions are to be noted here and there, as, for example, the 
large modern inverted vertical engines of the Calumet and Hecla. 
copper mine, as well as the recent powerful plants of somewhat 
similar design installed at several shafts of the Anaconda mine,. 
Montana. Nevertheless, these isolated examples cannot be con- 
sidered as characteristic of American practice, nor are they likely- 
to be followed to any considerable extent elsewhere in installing 
hoisting plants for properties of moderate size. 

Not many years ago, a hoisting plant would have been slowly 
evolved from the designing room and pattern shop of the engine 
builder. But it may be said now, with some degree of accuracy, 
that the era of ready-made machinery has been reached. A small 
hoisting engine can be obtained in any large city at short notice. 
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and for a Urge one the builder has standard plans and patterns 
ready for promptly filling an order. Only in the case of the lai^- 
est and most elaborate plants is it necessary to wait for them to be 
designed throughout, in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
builder has learned the needs of the miner, and is not compelled 
to revert to first principles in beginning his design. Though there 
are many variations in details, still, as the result of experience and 
profiting by the mistakes of others, he has reached certain stand- 
ards. Thus, several years ago, an elaborate direct-acting, double 
reel hoist, with 30"x73" Corliss engines, for a copper mine in 
the Northwest, was designed and delivered by the builder within 
four months from the receipt of the order. There is latitude in the 
scale of prices, but such dilferences are apt to measure the quality 
of the workmanship. A hoisting engine must be thoroughly well 
made, and the assurance that it may be depended on, and will not 
have to be shut down frequently for repairs, is of mtire importance 
than a little saving in first cost. 

A mining engineer is rarely called upon nowadays to design 
any important piece of machinery, such as a hoisting engine. If 
he were to attempt it the outcome would be dubious. Even should 
he be a sufficiently competent mechanical engineer to make a good 
original design, the result would cost much more than a plant of 
standard pattern, and, as new drawings and patterns would have 
to be made, the time required for construction would be in- 
creased. An engineer will usually serve his employers better by 
applying himself to the installation of the plant as a whole, its se- 
lection, arrangement and erection. His firstduty is to study care- 
fully the conditions, i. e., as to the depth of shaft, maximum prod- 
uct required per hour, maximum load to be hoisted at one operation, 
average speed of hoist, whether the hoisting is to be done in a sin- 
gle shaft compartment, or with the dead load counterbalanced in 
two compartments, whether a geared or direct acting engine is ad- 
visable, and whether the drums are to be fixed upon their shaft or 
capable of being operated independently by means of clutches. 
The physical characteristics of the deposit and the proposed 
method of mining must also be considered. [( the shaft is to be 
deepened from time to time, in the course of the development of 
the mine, the rope capacity of the drums becomes a factor, as 
well as the question whether to use cylindrical or conical drums. 
Having determined these points an outline specification can be 
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. submitted to the engine builder and designs and estimates ob- 
tained. 

Hoisting in shafts is an operation governed by peculiar condi- 
tions which distinguish it from the work usually required from 
steam engines. These conditions may be stated as follows : 

1. Hoisting is Essentially Intermittent in its Character. — A trip 
from the bottom to the top of a deep shaft may occupy only thirty 
or forty seconds, including starting, getting up speed, slackening 
and stopping. Then, except under pressure of rapid work, the en- 
gine may be at rest for some time. 

2. 7he Work to be Done by the Engine is Exceedingly Variable. — 
This is due to the varying weight of the rope, the rapid fluctua- 
tions in speed, and the unavoidable imperfections of the arrange- 
ments by which the cage is guided in the shaft. 

3. Importance of Tliorough Manageability . — The engine must be 
under complete control, and capable of being started promptly at 
any point of its stroke, or stopped within a single revolution of ihe 
drum. 

4. Requirements as to Speed. — Great speed is required in many 
cases where the shaft is deep and the output large, because the use- 
ful weight raised at one operation forms but a small part of the 
days production. For example, in regular hoisting in a 3,soo-foot 
shaft of the Tamarack mine, Michigan, the maximum speed reaches 
about 5.500 feet per minute. 

5. Reserve 0/ Power. — Power is necessary as a consequence ol 
speed, and a considerable surplus of power is always desirable, be- 
yond that which is required merely to lift the load, in order to at- 
tain speed rapidly and to overcome the variable and abnormal 
resistances, some of which can be neither calculated nor prevented. 

General Features of Hoisting Engines. — In this country, as al- 
ready Slated, there is hardly a difference of opinion as to the 
choice between vertical and horizontal engines. It has been 
claimed in favor of the vertical engines that they occupy less space, 
and that vertical cylinders wear better than horizontal. But it is 
rare, in mining districts, that the first of these considerations would 
have any material weight, and as to the second, experience does 
not show that the reputed irregular wear of horizontal cylinders is 
at all a serious matter. It has often been observed that the heavy 
pistons of large cylinders cause but little abnormal wear, and in 
fact back piston rods, which formerly were often used to reduce 
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this supposed wear, have been very generally abandoned as un- 
necessary. 

In considering the hoisting engine from a mechanical engineer- 
ing point of view, the type form of ordinary intermittent- running 
engine, in contradistinction to the constant-motion hoist, may be 
taken for discussion. 

As it is of prime importance that the engine shall be perfectly 
manageable at all points of the stroke, it is evident that a pair of 
cylinders must be employed. By coupling them to the same 
engine shaft the whole mechanism is better balanced and stronger 
than if the same power were developed in a single cylinder. More- 
ever, there can be no dead center, because the cranks are set 
" quartering," — that is, at ninety degrees apart — so that the move- 
ment of the drum or drums is under complete control in starting 
and stopping. Since one of the cranks may be on a dead center 
at the instant of starting the engine, one cylinder must be capable 
of raising the load without help from the other. The two cylinders 
provide the necessary reserve power for overcoming the inertia of 
the load, and rapidly attaining the desired hoisting speed. Re- 
versing gear — generally of the link-motion type — is provided for 
all intermittent-running hoisting engines of any considerable size. 
Small hoists, having but one drum, or when the drums arc inde- 
pendent and operated by clutches, are often built without reversing 
gear. The engine is then run only while hoisting, the lowering 
being done by the brakes. 

The service demanded from hoisting engines is severer than 
that required from ordinary stationary engines. The intermittent 
character of the work ; the reversing (in the case of most engines) 
every few minutes or even seconds; the abnormal strains and 
shocks caused by the liability of the cages to bind or stick in the 
guides, if the latter should get a little out of line, or become de- 
ranged ; the frequent starting of a load with slack rope ; all these 
circumstances unite in making a peculiarly trying service. By care- 
ful running on the part of the engineer, and constant attention to 
all parts of the running gear-^including cages, guides, ropes and 
sheaves — the work of the engine is eased, but hoisting plants, in 
the nature of things, are often more imper/ectly cared for than the 
power plants o( mills, factories, etc. In consequence of these 
conditions hoisting engines should possess the maximum sim- 
plicity and strength of construction, and an extra large factor of 
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safety should be used in calculating the dimensions of the various 
parts. 

Proportiom of Cylinders. — A great diversity of practice prevails 
in proportioning the cylinders of hoisting engines, 1. /.,as regards 
the ratio of stroke to diameter. For small sizes, up to say 14" or 
16" stroke, the diameter, in round numbers is usually about two- 
thirds the length of the cylinder. In larger sizes the length in- 
creases faster than the diameter. Thus, while we have 7" x 10", 
8" X 1 2", or I o" X 1 6" cylinders in small standard hoists, for larger 
engines there are such sizes as: I4"x24", l8"x32", l8"x48" 
and even an occasional i8"x6o". Again, there are such dif- 
ferences as 20"x30" and 2o"x6o". In general, for the lai^er 
engines the length of stroke is from one and three-quarters to 
three times the diameter of the cylinder. 

While, in view of these wide variations, it is plain that no exact 
rule can be laid down for proportioning the cylinders of hoisting 
engines, several reasons may be adduced in favor of adopting a long 
rather than a short stroke. 

First. In manipulating the working levers for landing the cage, 
it is important that the engineer shall be able to control with exact- 
ness the movements of the cage, and to stop it within narrow 
limits of distance. To accomplish this there must not be too 
great a disproportion between a given distance traversed by the 
engine piston and the corresponding distance traversed by the 
cage. In a drrect-acting engine, while the piston is moving the 
length of the cylinder the drum makes half a revolution. With a 
drum of given size, therefore, the longer the stroke the latter be- 
comes the relative scale of movement of the piston, and the slight- 
est change in the position of the cage is accompanied by an ap- 
preciable movement of the piston. 

Second. Leakage of steam past the piston (between the piston 
and the cylinder walls) occurs to some extent in all engines, and 
under normal conditions varies with the diameter of the cylinder. 
With small diameters, not only is this leakage diminished, but the 
first cost and maintenance of a long slender cylinder is less than 
that of a short stroke, large diameter cylinder, of equal volume. 

nird. I.,eaving out of account the diameter of the drum, the 
power developed by a hoisting engine depends upon the length of 
crank and the force applied to it behind the piston. The effective 
length of the crank arm is equal to one-half the stroke of the 
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cylinder. Hence, by increasing the length of crank, or, what is 
the same thing, increasing the length of cylinder, the force ap- 
plied to the crank may be diminished. This force is composed 
of the stearni pressure, multiplied by the area of the piston in 
square inches. To transmit the same power, it is evident that the 
piston, piston rod, crank and crank pin, must be heavier and 
stronger for a short than for a long stroke ; that is, for a cylinder 
of a large diameter than for one of small diameter. When of large 
diameter, also, the cylinder walls must be thicker, to resist the 
greater total internal pressure, and to maintain with accuracy the 
shape of the cylinder as it lies on its side, i. e.,\.o prevent deforma- 
tion. For horizontal hoisting engines, therefore, in which great 
strength is so important, the cylinders are preferably loi^ rather 
than of large diameter, and the advantage gained increases with 
the size of the cylinder. Where economy of floor space is an 
object the ratio of diameter to length may be increased, since this 
shortens up the entire engine. It may be added that, with ver- 
tical engines, there is no tendency to deformation of the cylinders, 
and their proportionate diameter \i usually greater than in hori- 
zontal engines. 

Hoisting engine cranks may be either of the straight arm or 
disk pattern. Except for very large engines disk cranks are' in 
most common use in the United States. Small disk cranks are of 
cast iron ; when latter preferably of steel. Unless it fits perfectly 
there is sometimes difficulty in keeping a cast-iron crank tight 
upon a hoisting engine shaft, on account of the frequent reversals 
and the shocks to which it is subjected. The peripheries of large 
disk cranks are often utilized for applying auxiliary band brakes in 
addition to those on the drum. 

Methods of Using the Steam. — The conditions of hoisting, in the 
case of a single cylinder engine, would best be met by taking 
steam throughout the whole stroke ; xvith a pair of cylinders there 
is no objection to cutting off the steam at seven-eighths or three- 
quarters stroke, or sometimes even less. Working entirely with- 
out cut'OfT, as is often done, is of course a wasteful method of 
using steam, since there is exhausted at each stroke a cylinder 
full, or nearly full, of steam which has done no work by mean^ of 
its potential power «{ expansion. Such practice seems unreason- 
able. Even in colliery work, where, because of its relatively low 
value, fuel is most apt to be wastefully used, there is no good ex- 
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cuse for working so uneconomically ; much less so in regions 
where the fuel bill may be the largest item in the monthly supply 
account. It may have to be done in some cases, when the plant is 
small, or where the engine is too small for its work, owing either 
to a blunder at the beginning, or to an unexpected^ increase in 
the duty required from it; but in erecting a new plant the engi- 
neer should see to it that an engine is installed of sufficient size 
to afford a fair margin of reserve power. Such an engine may 
be operated with a higher rate of expansion, or for a large plant 
the cylinders may be compounded. In this connection, how- 
ever, some caution should be observed. When the develop- 
ment of a mine makes necessary the deepening of a shaft from 
time to time, a much more powerful engine may be installed 
than is' required for immediate needs, even after making due 
allowance for the surplus power demanded for rapidly attaining 
hoisting speed. Under these circumstances the engine will be 
operated too much of the time with the steam partly throttled, and 
as a result the mean cylinder pressure may be so low i n proportion 
to the back pressure as to interfere seriously, in a non-condensing 
engine, with a free and active exhaust. Aside from the question 
of first cost this points to the desirability of avoiding excessive al- 
lawances in determining the size qf the cylinders. The tendency 
of late has been toward greater economy in the use of fuel, even for 
colliery plants, and it may be stated as a general rule that, when- 
ever the circumstances \\\\\ permit, expansive working engines 
should be employed. But it should be borne in mind that these 
conditions are operative only for the larger plants. Small hoists, 
which are in the majority in mining regions, are exempt from crit- 
icism on these grounds lor two reasons : first, it would be impos- 
sible with small engines by working expansively to effect more 
than a slight saving in the consumption of fuel; second, in small 
plants the chief requisites are simplicity of mechanism, lightness 
and moderate first cost. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the general conditions : the engine 
must be capable of exerting its whole power at any point of the 
stroke ; it may be necessary to start or stop suddenly, and with the 
load on, at any point in the shaft, and human life may depend 
upon there being no uncertainty in the control of the engine. Now, 
a cut-ofT early in the stroke requires a high initial pressure; the 
shorter the cut-off, the greater is the relative decrease in pressure 
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towards the end of the stroke, and consequently the greater the 
variation in the engine's power throughout the stroke. A high 
rate or expansion also means low mean pressure, and this, in turn, 
involves large cylinders. In constant- running engines the periodic 
decrease in power throughout every stroke, due to expansion, is 
offset and equalized by the inertia of the fly-wheel ; but fly-wheets, 
as a rule, have long sine- been discarded from hoisting engines. 
They arc dangerous when applied to an engine which must of 
necessity be stopped or reversed after a few seconds' or minutes' 
run, and which may have to be stopped or reversed suddenly, at 
any time during a single operation. 

The hoisting engine, then, is generally denied the equalizing 
effect of the fly-wheel (though it may be pointed out that in large 
engines the drum itself in a measure acts in this capacity), and in 
the attempt to attain economy by using steam expansively the very 
difficulties are encountered which above all things should be 
avoided, vtz., variation in power at different points of the stroke, 
and complication of the mechanism. Nor has the condenser the 
same opportunity to exhibit its good points, in the intermittent 
and irregular operations of hoisting, as with a continuous running 
engine. The condensing arrangements, moreover, are liable to 
derangement and to cause trouble at critical times, especially in 
small plants, where the hoisting engine may frequently be idle for 
considerable periods. In view of all this it might appear hardly 
reasonable to attempt to introduce into hoisting engine practice 
the various economies which form such important features in other 
branches of steam engineering. In a measure this conclusion is 
justified, but it is possible to exaggerate the importance of retain- 
ing simplicity of construction. Until recent years it has been 
customnry to work even large hoisting engines without condensa- 
tion, and with no more expansion than that which is due to the 
" lap " and " lead " of the valves. Experience has shown, however, 
that for large plants these refinements may with advantage be 
introduced. 

In adopting expansive working for hoisting engines three things 
are essential : 

I. The expansion gearing must be such as to vary the point of 
cut-off according to the varying resistance of the load on the en- 
gine. That is, the power developed during each stroke must be 
proportionate to the resistance. A liberal allowance in calculating 
the diameter of the cylinders is necessary. 
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2. The gearing must be capable of being thrown on and off, at 
any instant, so as to be able to start, stop or reverse the engine, in 
whatever position the cranks may be. There must be provision at 
least to throw the gear on or off at either end of a stroke. 

3. The gearing and its levers must be so designed as to be 
manipulated by the engineer conveniently and with certainty, with- 
out distracting his attention. He is already sufficiently occupied 
by necessary attention to the throttle, brake and reverse levers. 

Expansion gearing meeting these requirements has been devised 
and introduced in a variety of forms. It applies particularly to the 
larger engines — say of not less than 150 horse power — in which 
the fuel consumption is an item of importance, thus affording op- 
portunity for saving. The percentage of saving would be most 
marked in hoisting in deep shafts, and where the engine is kept in 
fa.tt\y constant operation. Also, for large engines, where fuel is 
expensive, condensing apparatus may with advantage be intro- 
duced in addition to expansion gearing. These appliances, of 
course, increase the first cost of the plant. The slowness with 
which ideas looking towards greater economy in hoisting have 
made their way is explained by the fear of sacrificing to some ex- 
tent the strength and certainty of action so important in a hoisting 
engine. But this is largely a prejudice, which of late years has 
been disappearing. 

The kind of expansion gearing which should be used is seme 
form of variable expansion gear. Its general operation is as foU 
lows : At the beginning of a hoist steam is admitted throughout 
the full stroke, and the cut-off is not brought into play until a cer- 
tain speed is attained. Beyond that speed the ratio of expansion 
increases automatically, until at the highest velocity the steam may 
be cut off at about one- quarter, or even earlier in the stroke. Such 
a device is not necessarily complex, and many are in successful use. 

As an example may be mentioned the variable expansion gear 
applied to the large hoisting engine at the No. 2 shaft of the 
Tamarack Mine, Michigan. A pair of 40" x 84" AUis-Corliss 
engines are coupled to a cylindrical drum 30 ft 6 ins. in diameter. 
Both throttle and cut-off are controlled by the same hand lever, 
through a system of rods and links, in such a way that the cut.off 
gear may be thrown on or off instantly at the will of the engineer. 
The gear is inoperative when the engine is starting its load or 
moving slowly. The engineer's hand lever, by means of a bell- 
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crank arm and connecting rod and link, oscillates a light shaft run- 
ning across Trom one cylinder to the other. This shalt is connected 
by a link and levers directly with the throttle, and also to a cranked 
arm, whose angular position determines the point of cut-oiT. In 
the Rrst half of the angular movement of the hand lever the throttle 
receives almost its entire opening. But the cut-off connecting 
rod, which is moved at the same time, is provided with a slotted 
link, so that it must be moved still farther to bring the cut-off into 
action. In the second half of the angular movement of the same 
lever the throttle receives a slight additional opening, and the cut- 
ofT is brought into operation. The reverse order of things occurs 
as the hand lever is pulled back to its central position and after- 
ward to its starting point; the cut-ofT is first thrown ofT and then 
the throttle is closed. While there is no limit to the sise of engine 
to which this device may -be applied, considerations as to cost 
would hardly warrant its use with cylinders of less than iS or 20 
inches diameter. 

Another form of variable expansion gear is controlled by a gov- 
ernor, so that it does not come into play until the maximum speed 
has been attained, and is thrown off again toward the end of the 
hoist when the speed decreases. With this arrangement the en- 
gineer has no control over the cut-off, which is thrown in and out 
of action without any direct relation with the operating levers. It 
allows full steam pressure at the beginning and end of the hoist, 
for starting or bringing the engine to rest; or if the resistance be 
increased for any reason during the ascent of the load, so as to re- 
duce the speed, the gear is at once thrown out by the slackening 
of the governor speed, and full steam pressure is admitted. 

For small plants, and in general whenever there are considerable 
intervals between hoists, it is better not to introduce a variable 
cut-off, but rather to use a simple valve motion, tn order to keep 
down the first cost and avoid complexity of design. At mines un- 
provided with well-equipped machine and repair shops, especially 
in remote regions, complicated and delicate mechanism is apt not 
to receive efficient care. 

Cotnpound Hoisting Engitus. — For heavy work and deep shafts 
the pair of cylinders required for intermittent-running hoisting en- 
gines may be compounded with advantage as regards economy in 
steam consumption. On one side is placed the high pressure and 
on the other the low pressure cylinder, thus forming what is known: 
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as the twin- or cross-compound engine. Beyond the necessary in- 
termediate pipe connecting the two cylinders, and the introduction 
of a condenser, the general structure of the engine is but little al- 
tered. Another plan is to use four cylinders, a high- and low-pres- 
sure cylinder being set tandem on each side \ but this arrangement 
adds unnecessarily to the cost, and has never come into favor. 
When compound hoisting engines were first introduced difficulties 
were encountered, because at times the engine could not be got 
to start properly or promptly; and for service in which the oper- 
ations of starting and stopping are continually repeated at short 
intervals this constituted a serious defect. In beginning to hoist 
the crank of the high- pressure cylinder may be on or near its dead 
center, so that, during a part of the first revolution of the drum, 
most of the work must be done by the low-pressure cylinder. 
But, the pressure in the intermediate steam pipe between the 
cylinders is subject to great variations, according to the point of 
the stroke at which the engine happened to be stopped. Therefore, 
the power developed in the low-pressure cylinder would sometimes 
be insufficient to raise the load. 

To regulate the steam pressure in the intermediate pipe, so as to 
average the same at all times and be always sufficient to enable the 
low-pressure cylinder to start the load without help from the high, 
pressure, an auxiliary steam pipe is required. This connects the 
intermediate pipe with the main steam pipe from the boilers, and 
the low-pressure cylinder is thus practically put in communication 
with the boilers. In the auxiliary pipe a reducing valve is placed 
to regulate the admittance of boiler steam. This valve is controlled 
by a spring, and opens automatically whenever the pressure in the 
intermediate pipe falls below a certain pressure. In other words, 
the reducing valve allows such an amount of steam to pass as will 
keep the pressure in the intermediate pipe at the same average, in- 
dependently of the position of the high-pressure cylinder valves, 
both when the engine is at work and when it is at rest. Further- 
more, to limit to the smallest amount required the quantity of steam 
passing through the reducing valve, under varying boiler pressure, 
another valve is introduced. This is a screw stop-valve (or globe 
valve) and is placed in the auxiliary pipe between the main steam 
pipe and the reducing valve. Its opening is regulated by hand as 
may be necessary. A steam gauge is put on the intermediate pipe, 
and by increasing or diminishing the opening of the stop-valve any 
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desired pressure may be maintained to insure prompt and effective 
starting of the low-pressure cylinder. By means of this device the 
compound hoisting engine becomes as manageable as an ordinary 
two-cylinder high pressure hoist. 

Another method for accomplishing the same result (employed 
in one or the large Calumet and Hecla plants) is to run a small 
independent live-steam pipe directly to the chest of the low- 
pressure cylinder. This pipe is a branch of the main steam pipe, 
and has a special throttle under the control of the engineer. In 
starting, the throttle of this auxiliary pipe may be momentarily 
opened by the engineer, and is then closed during the remainder 
of the hoist. Its (unction is simply to furnish the necessary steam 
for starting the low-pressure cylinder when the latter, at some 
points of the stroke, cannot receive enough steam from the exhaust 
of the high-pressure cylinder. 

While recognizing the advantages obtained by compounding the 
cylinders of hoisting engines, it is nevertheless apparent that the 
conditions under which a hoisting engine is operated are much 
less favorable than those existing with constant-running engines 
In the case of the latter an important factor in economizing steam 
consumption is the avoidance of large variations of cylinder tem- 
perature. Considering a single stroke only, the shorter the cut' 
oiTthe greater is the total drop in temperature due to the expan- 
sion of the steam in the cyhnder, and consequently the greater the 
amount of condensation. With an ordinary rate of cut-ofT— say at 
0.2 of the stroke in the high-pressure cylinder, and 0.3 or 0.35 in 
the low-pressure cylinder — the range of temperature, and conse- 
quently the condensation, is moderate The cylinder temperature 
is equalized and maintained, moreover, by the regular periodic 
admission of fresh steam. 

A hoisting engine on the other hand, makes comparatively but 
a few consecutive strokes, and then remains at rest, even under 
favorable circumstances, long enough to permit a considerable drop 
in cylinder temperature. Not only may the steam remaining in 
the cylinders have time to condense, but on starting again the in- 
coming steam is brought into contact with the relatively cool 
cylinder surfaces, and a large amount of condensation results. In 
starting the load from the bottom of the shaft the valve gearing of 
the high-pressure cylinder is often arranged so that for several 
strokes the cut off is at three-quarters or even seven-eighths stroke. 
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When speed has been attained the cut'OfT is automatically short- 
ened, and, in deep shafts without provision for equalizing the 
varying weight of the rope, the steam is entirely shut off long be- 
fore the cage reaches the surface. At the beginning of the cycle 
of operations, therefore, while getting up speed, a lai^e volume of 
boiler steam is admitted under the long cut-ofT, and the tempera- 
ture of the cylinders is raised to a high degree. This condition 
lasts not more than say 5 to 8 seconds ; then, in a deep shaft, the 
engine may work with shortened cutoff, say 20 or 30 seconds, and 
finally, after the steam is entirely shut off, the last 10 or 20 seconds 
of the run are made by the inertia of the moving parts, assisted by 
the increasing weight of the rope on the empty cage which is be- 
ing lowered. The temperature in the cylinders, which begins to 
drop after the short cut-ofT is brought into action, falls still farther 
in the third stage of the hoist, when the steam is shut off, unless 
the engine is reversed and steam again admitted to check the 
speed, as may be necessary when the weight of the rope is unbal- 
anced. Afterward, while the engine is at rest during the handling 
of the cars, the cooling goes on progressively. Besides all this 
during the run the cooling influence of the condenser is exerted on 
the large surfaces of the low-pres.'iure cylinder, producing much 
condensation of the steam coming from the high-pressure cylinder. 

What precedes applies particularly to direct-acting compound 
hoisting engines which, being usually provided with drums of large 
dianieter, can work consecutively for a few strokes only, even when 
the shaft is deep. Engines geared, say 5 to i, for a slow hoisting 
speed, are in operation a larger proportion of the total time, and 
the fall in temperature and resulting condensation should be smaller. 

Notwithstanding the existence of the unfavorable factors in com- 
pound-hoisting engine practice, as above outlined, it cannot be 
doubted that satisfactory results will be produced when working 
under proper conditions. Reliable tests made on compound and 
expansive- working simple engines have shown an economy in 
steam consumption of from I2 to 30 per cent, in favor of the com- 
pound form. The conditions to be aimed at may be summarized as 
follows: (i)The intervals between the hoists should be reduced 
to a minimum. (2) The engine should be run under steam 
with the short cut-off throughout as many strokes of each hoist 
as possible. To accomplish this successfully some one of the 
devices for equalizing the load on the engine should be intro- 
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duced. (3) The initial steam pressure should be high and the cut- 
off gear arranged to produce a low terminal pressure. {4) A re- 
heater should be placed between the cylinders for restoring to the 
steam part of the temperature lost in its partial expansion in the 
high-pressure cylinder, and the cylinders themselves should be 
steam -jacketed. In one test on record, the disconnecting of the 
steam jackets caused a loss of y^ per cent, of steam. 

Entrained Water tn Hoisting Engine Practice. — In general the 
question of entrainment of water with the steam as it passes 
from boiler to engine cylinder is more nearly related to the produc- 
tion than to the use of steam. It has, however, a peculiar and im- 
portant bearing upon hoisting engine practice, chiefly because of 
the relatively large cylinder volumes and the intermittent char- 
acter of the service. Any boiler which is too small for its work, 
and must, therefore, be forced, is likely to furnish wet steam, 
especially if the steam space — or that unoccupied by water — be 
small. Active ebullition may cause considerable quantities of 
water to be carried over mechanically by the steam. 

This effect is likely to be produced to a marked degree in nearly 
all types of boiler if the engine works intermittently. During the 
intervals between the hoists, in which the steam consumption 
ceases, the temperature of the mass of water in the boiler rises 
under the increase of pressure. When the engine is started, unless 
the boiler possesses a large reservoir capacity for steam, the pres- 
sure falls, and with large engines an excessive depression may be 
produced within a short period of time. Violent ebullition en- 
sues, steam being formed with great rapidity in the superheated 
mass of water. 

Take, for example, a hoisting engine in one of the welt-known 
Lake Superior copper mines, the cylinders of which are 40 inches 
diameter by 7 feet stroke. When taking full steam at the begin- 
ning of the hoist these cylinders require a volume of about 120 cu. 
ft. of steam per revolution. Such an engine, working at from 50 to 
5; revolutions per minute, acts periodically like an exhaust pump, 
and requires a large steam reservoir capacity in the boilers, if the 
entrainment of water is to be kept within reasonable limits. 
Water-tube boilers, with their high steaming power, seem to be 
well suited to this kind of service. 

A " .steam trap " or " separator," placed between the boilers and 
the cylinders, is also very useful in connection with hoisting en- 
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gines. A number of these devices are on the market. Among 
the better types of separator are those in which the steam enters 
in such a way as to receive a rotary motion. The heavier particles 
of water are driven by centrifugal force against the sides of the 
chamber, and flow thence into a suitable receptacle below, the dry 
steam passing to the engine. Besides the direct loss of efficiency 
caused by using wet steam, the water tends to cut the surfaces of 
the valves, valve-seats and ports, producing leakage and hence im- 
perfect distribution of the steam. Also, in high-speed engines, 
with small piston clearances, the water which collects from wet 
steam, or from cylinder condensation, is liable to fill the clearance 
spaces at the end of the stroke and injure the engine, sometimes 
even breaking a cyhnder head. All engine cylinders are fitted 
with pet-cocks for draining off the water, but those may prove in- 
adequate when the quantity is excessive, as is apt to be the case 
with hoisting engines. 

The Use of Condensers for Hmsting Engines To reach a proper 

understanding of the conditions a few words regarding ordinary 
steam engineering practice will be appropriate. 

Condensers may be divided into two classes : First, Jet or in- 
jection condensers, in which the exhaust steam is brought into 
direct contact with a jet or spray of water. The water is forced 
into the condensing chamber by a pump operated by the engine 
itself, or by an independent pump or engine. Second, Surface con- 
densers, in which there is no contact between the water and steam. 
The steam is condensed by coming into contact with cold metal 
surfaces or tubes, kept cool by circulating water. For surface con- 
densers the w-ter supply may be furnished either by pumps or by 
gravity. Injection condensers should be employed only when the 
cooling water is of good quality, as the latter mixes with the water 
of condensation, and the resulting hot water forms the feed water 
supply for the boilers. Surface condensers, on the other hand, 
may be operated with ivater which, by reason of impurities either 
in solution or suspt;nsion, is unsuitable for boiler use. The hot 
water from the condenser steam, however, is pumped into the feed 
water tank. 

The use of a condenser materially reduces the consumption of 
steam (and therefore of fuel), as well as of feed-water. Incidentally, 
some saving in wear and tear and cost of boiler maintenance is 
also effected. As to compound engines in particular their very 
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theory points to the advantage of introducing a condenser. To 
utilize most completely the power due to the expansive force of 
the steam the largest practicable ratio of expansion must be em- 
ployed. As a result, at the end of the stroke in the low-pressure 
cylinder the pressure of the steam to be exhausted is very low. It 
is evident that, when no condenser is employed, the final pressure 
must be considerably greater than atmospheric pressure, otherwise 
a quick, free exhaust would be impossible. This means that the 
ratio of expansion must be reduced, or a higher initial pressure 
employed. In any case, without a condenser, the low-pressure 
piston is subjected to back pressure, due to the frictional resist- 
ance of the exhaust steam in passing out through the port, as 
well as to the atmospheric pressure against which it is discharged. 
By using a condenser not only is the pressure of the atmosphere 
eliminated, but the condensation of the exhau<tt steam tends to 
produce a vacuum or minus pressure, which towards the end of 
the stroke exerts a pull upon the advancing piston. Thus, the 
total range of effective pressure in the cycle of operations in a com- 
pound condensing engine is greater than the steam pressure em- 
ployed. It is equal to the initial pressure plus the diflerence be- 
tween the atmospheric pressure and the partial vacuum produced 
in the condenser. These considerations apply also to simple 
engines using steam expansively. 

It is clear that a compound engine should always be provided 
with a condenser, but in the case of hoisting engines, a difHcutty 
presents itself at the outset. To work properly a condenser must 
be kept in constant or nearly constant operation, in order to 
produce a steady vacuum, and avoid unmanageability in starting 
the engine. This is a requirement which cannot well be met by a 
condenser operated in connection with an intermittent-running en- 
gine. From such an engine a large volume of exhaust steam is 
discharged at varying intervals into the condenser. In the nature 
of the case regular periodic discharges cannot be maintained. Be- 
tween the successive hoists stoppages intervene, varying from a 
minimum of say half a minute to several minutes, and are often of 
much longer duration. The same trouble evidently does not exist, 
or exists only in a lesser degree, when the hoisting engine is of 
the constant- motion type. 

The condenser for an intermittent-running hoisting engine may, 
if necessary, be kept in operation by an independent engine. But, 
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even this arrangement is not perfectly satisfactory, because of the 
relatively large influx of exhaust steam coming at intervals from 
the hoist. Better results are obtained when the mine plant com- 
prises several engines, as hoisting, ventilating, air compressing 
and shop engines, placed sufficiently near one another for all to 
use the same large condenser. For operating condensers it is of 
course essential that there shall be either an adequate supply of 
condenser water, or else some means used for cooling and using it 
again. When the supply is limited the hot water from the con- 
denser may be pumped to the top of a light wooden frame or 
towcr.and allowed to fall through a succession of perforated trays. 
By this means the water is sprayed, so as to increase greatly the 
surface exposed to the cooling action of the air. The details of 
this arrangement are varied in numerous ways. 

Direct-acting versus Geared Engines. — A direct-acting, or " first- 
motion " hoisting engine is one in which the connecting rods are 
coupled directly to the drum shaft, the cylinders being thus placed 
some distance apart on each side of the dru ms and on separate bed- 
frames. Geared or "second-motion" engines are those in which 
the power is transmitted to the drum shaft through some kind of 
gearing — either tooth or friction gearing. The cranks are mounted 
on a shaft carrying a pinion which engages a spur-gear on the 
drum shaft. The cylinders may be placed close together on one 
side of the drums, or separated as in direct-acting hoists. 

In general, the larger plants are direct-acting where considerable 
power and hoisting speed are required, while gearing is usually 
employed for relatively small engines. The depth of shaft is, how- 
ever, an important factor in this connection, and in some mining 
districts are to be found large and powerful hoists of the geared 
type. It may be said that throughout the gold and silver mining 
regions of the West, geared engines are the rule, direct-acting en- 
gines the exception. On the other hand, in the copper, iron and 
coal regions, the reverse is the case. 

This difTerence in practice is accounted for mainly by the fact 
that, in the mines of the precious metals, the daily output is com- 
paratively small, and the shafts have abundant capacity to permit 
hoisting at a slow speed. But in base metal and coal mines the 
product is large, and, as speed must be had and heavier loads 
raised, direct-acting engines are generally advisable, if not indis. 
pensable. It is hardly necessary to point out that, in order to 
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raise a given load at a low speed, geared engines need not be so 
powerful as direct-acting engines, intended to hoist the same load 
at a much higher speed. For a given toad, then, geared engines 
have smaller cylinders, but run at a higher speed, so far as the 
number of revolutions per minute is concerned. The ratio of the 
pitch-diameters of the pinion on the crank shaft and the spur- 
wheel on the drum-shafl (or, in the case of tooth-gearing the ratio of 
number of teeth on pinion and spur) varies generally between 
i: 3^ and i :$. It depends obviously upon the proportion which 
the power of the cylinders bears to the load to be raised, and upon 
the drum (or rope) speed desired. Besides the ordinary tooth 
gearing there are numerous forms of friction gearing which may 
be applied to hoisting engines. 

The idea is sometimes held that it is not-good practice to employ 
tooth gearing, nor in fact any other kind of gearing, and that a 
hoisting engine should be direct-acting. While it is true that tooth 
gearing entails some loss in friction, and increased danger of break- 
age, still, the advantage of introducing it for small scale operations 
is undoubted. When the output is small good practice would for- 
bid the erection of a large direct-acting engine.capable of doing all 
the hoisting in a few hours out of the twenty-four, even if it were 
possible, within this time, to bring the day's entire product to the 
shaft, ready for hoisting. Other things being equal, the cost of a 
hoisting engine increases rapidly with the size of the cylinders, and 
when the mine is only partially developed, or its future uncertain, 
the first cost of plant is of importance. The additional cost of the 
larger cylinders, rods, cranks, bed-frames, foundations, etc., of the 
direct-acting engine much more than offsets the cost of gearing. 
The running expenses also must be considered. Whether idle or 
busy the engineer's wages must be paid, and steam must be kept 
up whether the engine averages ten minutes or fifty minutes work 
out of the hour. Moreover, geared engines can always be made 
to occupy less space than direct-acting engines ; hence, often a 
material reduction in the cost of the engine house. 

Fixed and Indtpendent Drums. — Hoisting drums are either cylin- 
drical or conical, or for flat ropes they take the form of reels. The 
winding surfaces of cylindrical drums may be smooth, or grooved 
to receive the coils of rope. Conical drums are always grooved, 
to prevent the coils from slipping and from grinding together. 
The important question of the equalization of the load on the 
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engine due to the varying weight of the hoisting ropes, and the 
several modes of accomplishing it, including conical drums, reels, 
etc., will not be considered here. 

If there are a pair of drums keyed to the same shaft, and with 
their ropes wound in opposite directions, the hoisting is said to be 
" in balance " ; that is, the dead loads, consisting of the cars and 
cages, counterbalance each other, so that the engine has to raise 
only the useful lead of mineral, plus the weight of the rope. With 
this arrangement there can be no independence of movement; 
when the loaded cage is being hoisted the empty must be lowered. 

Independent drums, on the contrary, are loose upon their shaft, 
and are thrown on and off by some form of clutch, either tooth or 
friction. Thus, one cage may be at rest at the surface, or at some 
point in the shaft, while the other is being raised or lowered. 
Operated in this way the maximum hoisting load consists of the 
cage, car and contents, and it is evident that more engine power is 
required than for hoisting with fixed drums. But, as a matter of 
economy in steam consumption, the clutches of both drums are 
thrown on whenever possible, so as to run the cages in balance. 
Both cages may be lowered simultaneously by the brakes, or one 
by brake and the other under steam, but they can be hoisted only 
one at a time. Obviously, it would be poor practice to install an 
engine of sufficient power to hoist both together. 

When the character of the mineral deposit, or the method of 
mining, makes it necessary to hoist at intervals from several dif- 
ferent levels, independent drums afford the maximum flexibility in 
the movemerjts of the cages. For irregular work, also, where it 
may be necessary or desirable from time to time to confine the 
hoisting to one compartment oi the shaft, independent drums are 
preferable to fixed drums. On the other hand, fixed drums find 
their chief application in mines in which all or nearly all of the 
hoisting is done from one level, as in many collieries, and some 
metalliferous mines, working flat seams or beds or segregated de- 
posits. 

With fixed drums, hoisting from several different levels may be 
carried on as required, by extra manipulation on the part of the 
engineer. It is of course necessary each time to bring the loaded 
cage to the surface, and to do this the empty cage must be low 
ered to the bottom of the shaft. But after the loaded cage is dis- 
charged, it may be lowered far enough to enable the other to be 
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raised from the bottom to any level from which it is desired to 
take the next load. The latter cage is then hoisted to the surface 
and so on. Fixed drums may be keyed separately upon a common 
shaft or bolted together, forming in effect one drum; or, a single 
drum may be used for two hoisting compartments by making it a 
little wider than is necessary to hold the rope for one compart- 
ment. As the ropes coil upon the drum in opposite directions 
they are wound in alternately, each occupying nearly the entire 
drum face. 

The use of fixed drums affords several marked advantages: (i) 
The whole hoisting plant is simpler and stronger than when inde- 
pendent drums are used. There are no clutches requiring atten- 
tion and which are liable to breakage or derangement. (2) In a 
double compartment shaft the cages and cars necessarily counter- 
balance each other, thus greatly reducing the net load to be hoisted. 
With conical drums or reels the weight of the rope is approxi- 
mately equalized. (3) The attention of the engineer is not so 
much taxed as when he is obliged to watch both drums and their 
indicators. He needs to attend only to the loaded cage, knowing 
when he has " decked " it that the empty cage has also reached its 
landing. Accidents, therefore, are less liable to occur. 

Brakes. — For hoisting engines the brakes are of either the 
band or post pattern. 

A band brake consists of a thin iron strap, applied to a smooth 
surface on one or both ends of the drum. The band is bent around 
the drum, its end being attached to a " toggle " movement, oper- 
ated by a lever or a system of levers, or by. a screw or rack and 
hand wheel. For small engines a single band encircles the whole 
circumference; for larger, the band is divided into two parts, one 
passing around the upper half of the drum, the other around the 
lower half. If the drum be of large diameter the upper half of the 
flexible band will not maintain its circular form, and to prevent it 
from sagging and wearing unnecessarily on the brake surface it is 
sustained by springs suspended from above. To avoid the harsh 
frictional contact between iron and iron, the brake should be lined 
with wood blocks. The wear is thus transferred chiefly to the 
blocking, which is readily renewed from time to time. With large 
drums the blocks are bolted to the brake surface on the drum ; 
when small, usually the band itself is so lined, as a matter of con- 
venience of construction. 
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Post brakes are employed only for the larger engines, They 
consist of two cast- or wrought- iron posts, one on each side of the 
drum, and provided with large friction blocks of hard wood. The 
posts are hinged at their lower ends to the engine bed-frame, or to 
the foundation, while the upper ends arc connected by a tension 
rod and right-angled lever, or toggle, in such a way that the posts 
may be drawn together and firmly grip the drum. For heavy 
work the posts are trussed backward, or are sometimes of the built 
steel girder type, curved to the radius of the drum. A good brake 
should act upon nearly the whole circumference of the drum, or at 
least upon two parts diametrically opposite to each other, in order 
not to subject the drum shaft and bearings to unnecessary strain. 

For small engines the brakes are operated by hand or foot 
levers, or hand wheels ; those of large engines by steam cylinders, 
the valves of which are controlled from the engineer's platform. 
To attain certainty, efficiency and rapidity of action, the brakes of 
large engines are so arranged as to be applied by the fall of a 
heavy weight, and not by the engineer's operating levers. For 
throwing off the brake the weight is raised by the hand lever or 
steam cylinder, as the case may be; for throwing it on the weight 
is allowed to drop. The weight is suspended from a long lever 
connected with the toggle by which the brake is operated. 

Post brakes are generally preferable to those of the band pat- 
tern. As the parts are rigid a very small movement suffices to 
throw the post brake on or off. With the band brake a greater 
amplitude of movement of the band is essential to obtain proper 
clearance between all parts of the band and the brake surface, but 
it is found in practice that the distance through which a hand or 
foot lever moves should not much exceed twenty inches. On this 
account the advantage of using the post brake is most apparent 
when the strength or weight of the engineer is the operating force, 
since the power exerted is limited by the relatively small amount 
of movement — and therefore of leverage — which can practically 
be introduced. 

Constant- Motion Hoisting Engines. — For moderately heavy work 
"constant-motion " hoisting engines are sometimes used. As the 
name implies the engine itself is kept in continuous operation, the 
drums being independent, and engaged or released by some form 
of friction clutch. The engine is usually of the ordinary station- 
ary type. Since it is not required to start and stop for each hoist- 
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ing operation, a pair of cylinders with cranks at 90" are unneces- 
sary, and a fly-wheel is invariably provided. Such an engine 
should always be Turnished with a condenser and an economical 
variable expansion valve motion, operated preferably by a gov- 
ernor. If of large size it may with advantage be of the tandem or 
cross-compound form. 

As a matter of course, a constant- running engine should be in- 
stalled only where it can be kept almost continually employed, 
hoisting load after load without longer intervals than are needed 
for loading and discharging the skip or cage. They are thus es- 
pecially applicable for operating several drums grouped together 
in a single engine house. The drums are entirely independent of 
one another. As the loads are made ready the drums are thrown 
in gear, while the empty cages or skips are lowered by the brakes. 
Usually the intervals between hoists are of sufficient length to make 
it worth while to slacken the speed of the engine and so econo- 
mize in steam consumption. The throttle is nearly closed after 
each hoist, so that only enough steam is admitted to keep the en- 
gine turning over its centers. On receiving the starting signal the 
engineer admits more steam, and almost simultaneously throws 00 
the friction gear, before the speed of the engine has materially in- 
creased. 

While constant motion hoists are not in very general use, they 
are frequently employed in the iron and copper regions of the 
northwest and elsewhere. It may be noted that several of the 
largest plants at the Calumet and Hecia Copper Mine are of this 
type. One engine at this mine, the " Superior," drives four cylin- 
drical 23 ft. drums, for widely separated and very deep shafts. It 
is a compound vertical beam engine of 4,700 horse power. The 
drum shafts arc driven from the main shall by tooth gearing, the 
drums being operated by band friction clutches. As the engine 
furnishes power also for several large air compressors it is kept at 
an approximately constant speed. Notwithstanding this, the drum 
clutches work without difficulty. As another example, may be 
mentioned a plant which was operated for years at the Port Henry 
iron mine. New York, where six small drums and an air compres- 
sor were driven by a single engine. Where the distances between 
the engine house and the mouths of the shafts are considerable the 
ropes are supported by a series of grooved carrier sheaves. 
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ON THE DETERMINATION OF RELATIVE REFRAC- 
TIVE INDICES OF MINERALS IN ROCK SEC- 
TIONS BYTHE BECKE METHOD. 

Bv LEA McI. LUQUER. 

In most schemes for the optical determination of minerals in 
rock sections, the birefringence and resulting interference colors 
are made the basis of scheme classification and only a very ap- 
proximate value of the refractive indices required. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that determinations of refractive indices in 
sections by the methods of Chaulnes,* Sorby.f or total reflection 
are accompanied by many difficulties and often fail to give satis- 
factory results. 

In the excellent graphic scheme of Pirsson and Robinson,:^ min- 
erals are mainly determined by their maximum birefringence, 
although the authors also add a convenient tabulation of refractive 
indices. In the Birefringent Color Chart of L*vy and Lacroix§ 
no indices of refraction arc given. The tables of F. Lcewinson- 
Lessing |] use for classifying tests the optical character, color, 
pleochroism, polarization colors, etc. 

Some tables, however, require an approximate idea of the value 
of the refractive indices. In the table by Lane** the classification is 
based on the mean refraction being weak (< 1.56), moderate (1.56- 
1.66) or strong (> 1.66), combined with marked extension and ex- 
tinction angles. The schemeff published by the author some years 
ago. makes the classification depend on the presence or ab-^ence of 
marked "relief" (a function of the indices), combined with the 
interference colors; thus emphasizing the importance of the re- 
fractive indices. Harker's " Petrology for Students." gives a con- 

*Mtm. dePAtad., Paris, 1767-68. 

\Min. Mag., Vol. r., p. 193; Vol. II., p. 1. 

XAm.Jiiur. Sci., Vol. X., October, 1900. 

{ Lci Miniraux des Roches. 

II Tables for the detenni nation of the rock.forming minerals (translated by Gregory), 
UacmiliaD & Co. 

** Pelrographical Tables, Am. GibIoi^, June, 1891, 

tt " Scheme for the Optical DelerminatioD oF the Common Minerals in Rock Sec- 
doos," School OP Mines Quart., Vol. XIX., p. 93, 1S97. 
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venient grouping of the commonest rock- forming minerals depend- 
ing on their refractive indices as shown by " relief." 

In the tables of Levy and Lacroix, * Rosenbusch f and Iddings 
translation of Rosenbusch, the indices are recorded simply as part 
of the rest of the tabulation. 

But in all these schemes, where a consideration of refractive 
indices is involved, the student is left to work out his own method 
and IS generally satisfied with a very approximate determination 
based on the " relief," % i. e., the appearance of the surface and out- 
line of a mineral dependent on its refractive index. 

Two minerals, however, with nearly the same indices appear to 
have about the same " relief," and in some cases where one mineral 
is known it may be very important to determine whether the re- 
fractive index of the adjoining unknown mineral is slightly above 
or below that of the known mineral. In such cases the following 
simple method of Bccke is recommended, which has many advan- 
tages but,sorar asisknown, has not yet appeared in English publi- 
cations. 

Becke Method.§ 

The simplest case will be considered first and the limitations 
given later. Suppose two adjoining minerals, in a thin rock section, 
to be singly refracting and to have their plane of contact vertical, 
i. e , parallel to the optic axis of the microscope. 

Let A and C(F\g. l)be two such sections with the plane of con- 
tact 00' vertical, A having a lower refractive index than C, and 
consider only the direction of the rays within the section, neglect- 
ing the refractive effect of the air, glass and balsam. 

Suppose a cone of light rays C5/concentrated at B. The rays 
O'G on meeting the plane of contact 00' will be somewhat con- 
centrated and deflected by the higher refractive index of C and will 
continue as the cone EF. Some rays as 0'// will, on meeting tUc ■ 
contact plane, be totally reflected and will continue as the cone OE, 
while the rest of the rays Nf will be dispersed and deflected by the 
weaker refractive index of A, continuing as the cone OJ?. Hence, 

■I.e5 Miniraux <ks Roches. 

t Hiiirstabcllen lur mikroskopischen Mineral best immung in gesteinen. 

J: The presence or absence of " relief" can be most easily observed bjr lowering the 
condensing kns benemh the seel ion, 

J SitzunRsberichle der k. k. Akad. der Wisa., Wien, 1893, 1. Abt, p. 358. 
Keview by Viola in Miu. Pet. Mill., \o\ 14. p- 554- 
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more light rays will emerge on the side of the contact plane where 
the substance of higher refractive index lies, and there will be a 
concentration of illumination on this side producing the so-called 
"bright line." 




In practically making the icst with a petrographical microscope 
remove the polarizer, analyser and condensing lens.f and in- 
troduce below the section a small light-stop, to reduce in size the 
cone of incident light.]; Theadapter.holding this light-stop, should 
be adjustable so that the stop can be lowered sufficiently to pro- 
duce the best results. The smaller the contrast between the indices 
of refraction the smaller the incident cone of light should be, as 
best results are obtained when this cone is little larger than twice 
(yH. Fig. I, all the C^H rays then being totally reflected. The 
more of the HI rays that pass through, the brighter will be the 
CD cone and the less sharp the contrast in illumination. A high- 
power objectives should be used, as these with ?mall aperture and 



•The 



; thit of Snellius, wilb 



95 



t Most of the petn^rapbical microscopes cany over the polftrirer a convex lens the 
effecl of wbkh is to widen the illuminating cone and hence make less visible this phe- 
Domenon. As this lens is commonly lei) in position for other (esK, the small use made 
hilheno of the Becke method may be accounted (or. 

X In Seibert student microscope, No. ii b, use neit to siuatlest light-slop. Some of 
(he Fuess microscopes are supplied with an jrisblende for limiting the cone of light. 

{ In SeibcTl microscope use No. V., not sufficiently marked results being obtained 
with No. II. 
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great focal length do not give good results. Focus on the divid- 
ing plane and adjust until equal illumination is observed on both 
sides and the trace of the plane resembles a fine thread, the focal 
plane being at MN. Then raise the objective slightly, thus moving 
the focal plane to 57", when a bright line or band will appear on 
the side of the stronger refracting substance, the width of the line 
depending on the contrast between a and «*, becoming narrower 
as « and «' approach each other in value, On raising the objective 
still further the line broadens and finally disappears. If the objec- 
tive is lowered instead of raised the reverse phenomenon will take 
place, the bright line appearing on the side of the weaker refracting 
substance.* 

The appearance of equal illumination and the absence of bright 
lines on cither side when the focal plane is at MN will be only 
strictly true in the case of isotropic minerals or basal sections of 
uniaxial minerals. With doubly refracting minerals, each set of 
doubly refracted rays would suffer total reflection under somewhat 
different conditions and there would be no one point B where no 
bright lines would appear. However, if the cone of incident light 
is small enough in diameter, the test will be practically obtained as 
described. The Becke test can often be made with a medium 
power objective f without removing the polarizer and condensing 
lens, provided the lens be lowered sufficiently to get rid of the 
strongly divergent rays. 

When the condensing lens is left immediately under the section, 
no "bright tines " can be seen, but the following simple test can 
frequently be made. Focus sharply, then raise the objective and 
the dark boundary will appear to move slightly toward the sub- 
stance having the stronger refraction. 

Limitations and Phecauteons. 

The thinner the section the more distinct will be the phenom- 
enon. The contact plane must be clear and not coated with opaque 
decomposition products. 

When the plane of contact 00" deviates considerably from 
parallelism with the optic axis of the microscope a disturbance of 
the phenomenon may be expected and no satisfactory results be ob- 
tained. In general under these conditions the " bright lin^," both 

■See Viola's diagram, Min. Pel. Mill., Vol. XIV., p. 556, 

t Seibett, No. II. 
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on raising and lowering the objective, will remain on the side of 
the overlapping substance, without regard to the relative values of 
the indices. 

The refractive index of the cementing material should not be 
very much lower than that of either of the thin sections, as the re- 
sult would then be to disperse the emerging rays too much and 
dim the effect. In the case of distinguishing between minerals of 
high refractive power, such as augite and garnet, methyliodide is 
recommended instead of balsam. 

When monochromatic light is used with a high-power objective,* 
and the section is very thin (0,023 mm.), the test Just described 
will show interference lines on the side of the substance having 
the stronger refraction. The "bright line" previously described 
is simply the first of these bright interference lines. 

By the Becke method very slight difTerences in the indices of 
adjoining minerals can be distinguished ; for example, between 
quartz sections cut parallel and at right angles to the optic axis 
with the difference i — ai = o.oog, t = 1.553, lu = 1.544. This 
method has been found very useful by Becke in the investigation 
of mixtures of quartz and plagioclases, with the mean indices, 
quartz = l-SSl, albite = 1.535, oligoclase ■« 1.538, andesine — 
1.553 ^id labradorite = 1.558, Care must be taken, however, in 
such an investigation on account of the minerals being doubly re- 
fracting and henceeach mineral section transmitting two rays with 
vibration directions at right angles, each ray having its own index 
of refraction. It might therefore happen that in the two adjoining 
sections the rays with maximum refractive indices would have their 
vibration directions parallel, crossed or in some intermediate posi- 
tion. By reference to the tables it will be seen that an overlap- 
ping of the values of i and w of the quartz and a, f), y of the feld- 
spars may occur and must be allowed for. A tabulation of indices 
of quartz and feldspars and complete directions for procedure are 
given in Becke's original article. 

A convenient application of this method would be in distin- 
guishing between undecomposed orthoclase (not showing twin- 
ning) and quartz grains in a gneiss or granite. All the indices of 
orthoclase, 1.526, 1.524, 1.519, being lower than either of the in- 
dices of quartz, 1.544, 1'553- 

* Fuess microscopic II., objective No. 6, and im-bleode 2.5 mm. open and 60 mm. 
below lection. 
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Indices of Refraction (mean).* 



2.7S9 Rulile 

2.53 Krookile 

1.534 UcMhcdrite (AnBlv«) 

I.5S PerafakiM 

z.oi^ Cassiterit« 

1.987 Zircon 

1.930 Tiunite (Sphene) 

l.Sll Garnet (Pyiope) 

i.SoS Jf^nXvt 

1.78+ Allanite 

1.770 Garnel (Altntndite) 

1.764 Corundum 

1.756 Epidote 

I 747 Garnet (Grossularite) 

1.741 Suurolite 

1.726 Vesuvianite 

1,730 Cyooite (Disiheae) 

1,719 Hornblende (bualtic) 

1,71 Otirelile 

I.71S Augile 

1.715 Spinel 

1.70 Hypersihene 

1,696 Zoisite 

1.6SIJ DialUee 

i.6Sj Uiopside 

1.678 Chr)-5olHe (Olivine) 

1.658 Broniiic 

1.667 Sillimamle (FibrolUei 

1.644 Glaucophane 

1.644 Antliophylliie 

1.642 Hornblende (common) 

i.6jS Andalusite 

1.6j7 Apatite 

1.635 I'ourmaline 

1,631 Ar^igonite 

1,630 WoUastonite 

1.629 Melilite 



1.628 Actinolite 
I.6zt Tremolite 
1.622 Dolomite 
1.622 Chondrodite 

i.6zo Topaz 

1.601 Caldle 

1.591 Phlogopite 

1.5S9 Cbloriie (Ginochlore) 

1.587 Anhydrite 

1,584 Muscovite 

1.578 Meionile 

1.577 Chlorite (Penninite) 

1.570 Bruciie 

1.566 Anorthite 

'■559 Wernerite (Scapolile) 

1.558 Labradorile 

1.553 Andesine 

1.551 Quartz 

1.551 T«l= 

1. 54 Nephelile (El^eolite) 

1.538 Oligoclaac 

1.542 lolile (Cordietile) 

1.54-I- Canada balsam 

1.54 Serpentine 

i'53S Albile 
1.523 Microdine 
1.523 Orthoclase 

1.50S Lcuciie 
1.496 Hailynile 
1.4R8 Analcite 
1.484 Sodalile 
1 4S1 Natrolite 
1.45 "pal 
1.433 Huorite 
1.428 Tridymite 



akiMi Irom Hulfeisbellen zur mikroskopischen Mineralbolimmung in GetteiDCn, 
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Viola* has devised a method for determining the absolute value 
of the refractive index of a mineral in contact with one of known 
refraction. The method U based on the principle set forth by 
Bccke, and depends on the fact that the difference in the indices of 
refraction of two minerals in contact is directly proportional to 
the square of the opening in an iris- diaphragm necessary to show 
the "bright line" most distinctly. Accuracy to the 3d decimal 
place has been claimed by Viola for this method. It is, however, 
not found to be practical when observations have to be made with 
a student petrographical microscope with the ordinary equipment. 



MINERALOGICAL NOTES NO. 3. 

Bv AUSTIN F. ROGERS, 
FelLwin Afineralogy, Cainmiia IMnieriily. 

The following notes embody the results of a crystallographic study 
of some of the minerals in the Egleston Mineralogical Museum 
of Columbia University. The gypsum, barile, vesuvianite, pyrite 
and quartz were obtained from Mr. Lazard Cahn, of New York 
City, while the dolomite and calcite were collected by the writer. 

1. Gypsum Crystals from Sooth Dakota. 

The gypsum crystals described in this note are from the Bad 

Lands, South Dakota. They are clear and colorless, measuring 





about 25 cm. in greatest length and present the following forms: 
a{ioo} *{oio} m{\io\ f{i03f /{m) «{iiit w(r33},and 
a new clinopri^m to which the symbol x{ 13.7.0} is doubtfully as- 
signed, b, m, I, e and on one crystal » arc the prominent forms 

* Att. Kial. Ace. dti Limri, Mara., 1896, p. ai. Abstraded in Bull. See. Franc 
Min., Vol. XIX., p. 131. 
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while the others are small. Fig. i represents the natural etch-ptts 
observed on / and e. 

The following measurements identify the forms: 

_ No. or Men. Avcnie, Calc. 

/A/' (iii)A(L") * 36<'39' 36""' 

'A" (p3)A('33) 2 " u II J4 

"A* (i33)A(fio) 4 67 29 67 36 

i A" (oio}AC«") 3 69 >3 6930 

iwA« ("o) A ('3-7-0) 3 17 25 17 31 

The (ace x is striated and gives a multiple image. The measure- 
ments given above are those for the middle image, which was the 
brightest one. The average of seven other measurements varying 
from ij'^ $' to 17° 43' is 17" 19.5'. 

2. Axial Ratio of Celestite fkom Wymore, Nebraska. 
Mr. W. G. Kane, of Kansas City, Mo., kindly furnished the cele- 
stite crystals described in this note. The crystals occur in geodes 
associated with calcite and are of a pale blue color, singly termi- 
nated, and average about 7 mm. in length. The forms present are 
ii{ioo} »({iio) d[ioz} o[oil} ■^{lii} and an undetermined 
brachypyramid. The crystals are elongated in the direction of the 
li-axis, the habit being determined by the brachydome 0, (See figure 
2). They resemble the celestite crystals from VjUe-sur-Saulx, 
described by Stiiber.* 

m, d, and x give excellent reflections but is striated and a is in 
oscillatory combination with m, scarcely giving an image at all. A 
brachypyramid with high indices near in position occurs or some 
of the crystals but no measurements are possible on account of its 
rough surface. The following axial ratio was calculated from the 
measured angles (iiiA'") and {\\\ l\\i\), these faces giving 
excellent images. 

3:^5:^—0.78058: 1 : 1,28306 
This ratio is quite near that determined for Liineburg crystals by 
Liweh.t which Xsa'.b-.cm 0.7803: i; 1. 2831. The following table 
shows the measured and calculated angles. 





No. LImlu. 


A««i.. 


C^oil««l. 


»A«"' {iM)A("0 


.0 67'z3' - (n°i>,yi' 


67*23^' 





.A»^ (iii)A("0 


•3 St n%- s« n% 


SI U]i 




m/\m"' (lIo)A("o) 


3 75 57 - 75 S9 


n S7r> 


rs-s?' 


• A*' (on) A (oil) 


3 104 9 -104 "oji 


10+ 9)i 


104 8 


df\, (loi)A(ni) 


1 3 38 nyi- 38 i6>i 


38 16 


38i4j^ 


«Zeit f.Ktyst., 21:341. 








tZeil. f. Kiyst., 18:439. 
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3. Barite Crystals from Montana. 
Some barite crystals from Basin, Montana, kindly' presented by 
Mr. Lazard Cahn are of unusual habit being prismatic instead of 
tabular (Fig. 3). The crystals measure about ^ cm. and arc for 
the most part coated with a dark substance 
insoluble in acids. On one crystal without 
the coating the following forms were identi- 
fied by the reflection goniometer. ^{010} 
£■{001} »i{iio} d{i02] A"{ 079}, a rare form 
observed by Artini,* c{Oii} ^{liif and 
several minor forms which on account of 
their small size and imperfect character can- 
not be determined. Good measurements^ were not possible but 
they are sufficient to identify the forms. 



Fia. 3. 



^ /\d (ooOA(ioj) 

r ,\o (ooi)A(oTi) 

^A" (079) A (oil) 

.A' (ooi)A(i") 

c fs.K (oo.)A(079) 



38°47' 



CilcnUtcd. 

S3 3 52 43 

6 s8 76 

64 36 64 19 

45 23 45 37 



4. Anglesite Crystals from Eureka, Utah. 

As but few American anglesites have been described crystallo- 

graphically, the following note may not be without interest. The 

crystals are associated with galena and native sulphur. They are 

8ingl> terminated and vary in size from i mm. to 6 mm. On one 



" A" 


(ioo)A(ii») 


m A« 


(no) A (no) 


» A- 


(iJO)A(i3o) 


■ A» 


(130) A (010) 


™'A"" 


("ojAliio) 


«»A"" 


(iio)A(iio) 


« A^ 


(iio)A{»ii} 


' A. 


("OA(i") 


■ A' 


(iii)A{"') 


'' A^ 


(.12) A (001) 


, Ad 


(ooi)A(ioJ) 


• /\<^ 


(oii)A(oTi) 


y Ay' 


(i")A(i") 


f At" 


(334)A(J'4) 



38-I 



3808' 



>5i« 
3 46X 



3 44X 



» 23« 



*R. Ace. d. Lincei. Mem., 4, 18S7. Abstr. in Zrit. /. Krfii., 14 ; 509. 
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smal! crystal, prismatic in habit, these rorms were determined: 
<a{ioo} *{Oio} (r{0ol} w/fiioj a{i2o} ^{130} d\\Q2\ o{0\\\ 
r{i\2] z{\\\\ x{2Z\\ y{\22) /r|324}. The following table shows 
the identification of the forms by calculated and measured angles. 

5. Cerussite Crystals from Montana. 
Associated with a specimen of linarite and caJedonite from the 
Alice Mine at Butte, Montana are some minute crystals of cerus- 
site. The crystals are lengthened in the direction of the i^axis and 
consequently the brachydomes are the dominant forms. The fol- 
lowing forms were identified: ii{ioo} /«(iio} ''{1305 ^{oioj 
^{102} X{0\2\ k{0\\\ l{02i; £J{|I2} /{in}. 



x>/\x 


(oi2)A(oia) 




yfAt.' 


39-45' 


X A* 


(012) A (on) " 




16 I 


15 S9Ji 


k f.,i 


(on) A (Oil) 




19 29 


19 %% 


i Ai 


(OIll ,\(oio) 




34 37 


34 40 


a a™ 


(loo) A (no) 




31 i4f4 


31 n 


m A'- 


(no) .\(i3o) 




30 I 


29 •a% 


r ,\t 


(130) A (010) 




^835 


=8 39Ji 


" ;\y 


(iiilA('02) 




17 10 


"7 i>4 


p J\p"' 


(ri,)A("i) 




49 5' 


49 S7 



6. Cerussite Crystals from Phcenixville, Pa, 
The anglesite crystals of this famous mineral locality have been 

described, but, as far at can be learned the cerussite crystals have 

not been measured or figured. 
One small crystal was studied with the following results : 
The forms identified are a{ 190} *{oio! i-{ooi} wfioo} rji30} 

x{oi2\ k{o\i } I {021; v{6i\\ y{\o2\ p{\\\\. 
The measurements are as lollows : 



a A" 


(100) A (no) 


«f\r 


(no) A (130) 


r A* 


(130) A (010) 


C /\JC 


(COI) A(0I2) 


X A> 


(oia) A(oii) 


i A' 


(0.1) A (021) 


' A" 


(O2l)A(03l) 


» A* 


(031) A(o"o) 


-■ A.1' 


(001) A (102) 


P A" 


{ni)A(iio) 



3i°24' 


S'^as' 


»9S8 


*9 57>i 


2837 


*8 39^ 


19 5= 


i9 5aji 


>S 59 


"5 59Ji 


19 27 }i 


.928 


9 46>i 


9 SS 


S4 56 


*4 4S 


30 4! 


30 39 


35 44fi 


35 46 
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7. Vesuvianite Crystals from Montana. 

On some small vesuvianite crystals from Lewis and Clarke 
county, Mont, the following forms are present <7{ioo} c{ooi} 
w{iio} A{3io} ^lroi}/{ni} i\i\2'\s {311}. 

The habit is low pyramidal ; the unit pyramid is the dominant 
form. The forms i and j are very minute and are not present in 
their full number of faces. The measurements upon which the 
identification of the forms rest are as follows : 



"A* 



(110) A (310) 


3 


%f>-il' 


26-34' 


(100) A (3'o) 




.Sag 


18 36 


{ooi)A(iiO 




36 so 


37 I3>i 


(iii)A(iio) 




5» 54 


52 46ji 


(100) A(3") 




5a a 


5* 7 


(100) A {3") 




35 4» 


35 'o 



' A' 



8. Calcite Twins from Upper Moxtclair, N. J. 

In the trap quarries at Upper Montclair, N. J., some interesting 
twinned calcite crystals were collected by the writcE. The twin- 
ning plane is the unit rhombohedron r[loti]+ R. The dominant 
form is a positive scalenohedron, the acute polar edges, of which are 
truncated by a negative rhombohedron. The indices cannot be 
exactly determined on account of the rough surface of the faces. 
The individual crystals have their vertical axes at right angles 
(89° 14') and have one cleavage face in common. 

This is, I believe, the first jnention of the positive unit rhombo- 
hedron as the twinning plane for calcite from this country. 

9. Calcite wrxH Basal Parting, from New Jersey. 

In the trap quarries, along the water front, between WoodcIifT 
and Shadyside, N. }., are found some calcite crystals worthy of 
brief mention. They are of several difTerent combinations with the 
basal pinacoid as the dominant form and have white, opaque termi' 
nations. A frequent combination is that of f{oooi}o/* with 
A {0332'} — ^R. Within this termination, which extends for only a 
short distance, there may easily be obtained a parting parallel to 
tiie basal pinacoid. 

The basal pinacoid and the parting surfaces parallel to it have a 
pearly luster. 

Parting parallel to the rhombohedron c {01 12} — ^R and parallel 
to the prism of the second order, in the former case due to twin- 
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ning, have been recorded for calcite but I can find no mention in 
the literature of parting parallel to the basal pinacoid. 

lo. Dolomite Crystals from Hoboken, N. J. 
In small cavities of some of the carbonate veins occurring in the 
serpentine at Stevens' Point, Hoboken, N. J., are found minute 
crystals of dolomite which rarely exceed 0.5 mm. in length. The 
form is that of the prism o( the second order ii{n20} with the 
basal pinacoid c{oooi},a rare combination for minerals of the 
calcite group. The basal plane is very dull while the faces of 
the prism arc sometimes brilliant. The following measurements 
show that the form is a hexagonal prism and the fact of its being 
a prism of the second order is shown by its relation to the cleavage 
faces. 

Ann(<. Calc. 
HA"' (iiao)A('2'o) JgMS' — SS"!*' — 59*'4t>' S9''45' 6<'°o' 
a'/\a" (uFo) A('I*°) 6o°«S'~6o°i5' — 60° 7' 60 13 600 

This is as good agreement as can be expected 
with such small crystals. The mineral effer- 
vesced in hot hydrochloric acid and the solu- 
tion afforded reactions for Ca and Mg. Very 
often these prismatic crystals are capped by 
crystals of a second generation in parallel 
position which show the negative rhombohe- 
dronf{oil2}, identified by approximate meas- 
urements (Hg. 4). 
FjG, 4. In the sixth edition of Dana's" System of 

Mineralogy," p. 272, Fig, 1, is figured a dolo- 
mite crystal from Hoboken, which shows in addition to the basal 
plane and the second order prism, the unit rhombohedron of the 
first order and a rhombohedron of the third order. This crystal 
differs in habit from ours, being flat tabular instead of prismatic. 

II. Pyrite Crystal from Ouray, Colorado. 

A small pyrite crystal (3 mm.) from this locality exhibits the 
following forms: <'{lll} <i{loo} rf{iio} f{2io} andr{332}. The 
habit is determined by <;{ m } . 

The faces did not give very good images and in some cases the 
reflections had to be used. 

Measurements are as follows: 
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12. Quartz Crystals from Houghton Co., Michigan. 

A small n'ght handed quartz crystal (i mm, in diameter) froni 
Hancock, Houghton Co., Michigan, presents these forms: 
W»{I0I0} »{I0II} *{0IIl} f,{lI22} J{ll2l] ^,{2772} «{[23l} 
t{32S3} ;i{i342]. The rare forms f and f, have for the most part 
ivell -developed faces. The trapezohedral faces in the zone m'r are 
striated and did not give good images. 

The following measurements, each the average of three, were 
made: 
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On a left-handed crystal the rhombohedron F {4041 } together 
with most of the above mentioned forms was observed, its identi- 
fication resting upon the following measurements : 
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New Yokk, Dec. 10, 1901. 
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SHRINKAGE AND PRESSURE JOINTS. 

Bv WILLIAM LEDVARD CATHCART. 

Rigid connections of this character between members of a ma- 
chine or structure are of frequent application. The inner member 
of the pair to be united is made cylindrical or slightly conical in 
form ; the corresponding portion of the outer member is bored so 
that it is of the same shape, but less in diameter throughout. 
When, therefore, the latter is made to encircle the former, the re- 
sulting radial pressure, acting at the contact-surfaces, produces a 
frictional resistance to relative motion of the parts. In a Shrinkage 
Fit or joint, the outer member is expanded ^y heating, slipped in 
place, and held therein by the subsequent contraction in cooling. In 
9. Pressure [^' Press" or "Forced"') Fit, the parts are driven together 
by hydraulic pressure. Joints of the latter type are, as a rule, 
restricted to members of moderate size — crank-pins, cranks, and 
the wheels and axles of engines and cars being familiar examples. 
The shrinkage fit is applied, not only in the union of large mem- 
bers in which maximum resistance to relative motion is desired, 
as in the crank-shafts of engines of high power; but, as well, 
in modem ordnance, where results of extreme accuracy are es- 
sential in order to obtain the desired inward pressure required to 
withstand the outward force of the gases generated in the powder- 
chamber. 

I. General Fonnulee. 

The final diameter of a joint made by shrinkage or pressure is 
intermediate between those of the parts before union, r. e., the 
inner member has been compressed and the outer expanded. 
These changes and the elasticity of the metal produce a radial 
compressive stress acting upon both members at the contact-sur- 
faces and a consequent circumferential stress or " hoop-tension " 
within the outer member. The latter stress is a maximum at the 
joint and decreases rapidly toward the exterior. 

I. Thin Bands. — When the outer member is thin, as a band or 
tire, and the inner is, relatively, of large diameter, the compres- 
sion of the latter is so small as, frequently, to be negligible in 
practice. The stress of the shrinkage or forcing may then be 
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considered as expended wholly in the expansion of the band. 
Assume then, as in Fig. I, an incompressible hub upon which is 
shrunk such a band, the stress upon the latter beiog within the 
elastic limit. 
Ut: 

R^ "1 original radius of interior of band ; 
R = radius of hub ; 
/ — tensile unit stress within band ; 
e, — unit elongation due to / ; 

£— modulus of elasticity of band-metal — - ; 

fi — unit radial pressure ; 
i — breadth (axial) of band ; 
T'B thickness (radial) of band, expanded ; 
/= coelTicient of friction. 
Then: 

Increase in length, interior of band ™ 2n{R — R^ ; 
Original length, interior of band — titR^ \ 

Elongation per unit of length = ^, »■ — p — - \ 

Unit temiie stress =t=Ee, = E- — ^ — -. (i) 

This tensile stress, t, acts throughout the band, tending to re- 
sist rupture of the latter on any diametral plane, as A-£. The 
total resistance opposed thus at A and B = 

2{bx Tx. t). (2) 

The unit radial pressure,/, acts outward, equally at all points 
upon the band. The latter is, therefore, virtually in the condition 
of a thin cylinder, of length 6 and thickness T, subjected to in- 
ternal fluid pressure. In Fig. i the vertical component of the 
pressure/ is that which tends to part the band on the horizontal 
plane A-B. For an elementary strip of the band, of length Rdd, 
and of breadth b, we have : 

Radial force on elementary strip = Rdd x b x Pi 
Parting force ^elementary, on plane, A-B^ Rd9 x 6 x psin9; 

Parting force, total, on band ^ bpR | sin 6dd = 2bpR. (3) 
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Equating (2) and (3) : 

^ Tl ^ (R- R,)T 

f-H-''-- RR, ■ W 

The resistance to movement at the contact-surface is equal to the 
product of the area of that surface, the radial pressure, and the 
coefficients of friction, i. e. :' 

Resistance to slip ~ E- ~ ° - 2itbTf. (5) 

2. Thick Cylinders. — The method, as above, disr^^rds the 
compression of the inner member, assumes the stress of forcing 
or shrinkage as expended wholly in expanding the band, and con- 
siders the unit-stress within the latter as uniform throughout the 
cross-section. The inner member cannot be incompressible and, 
therefore, the circumferentia] stress given by (1) is greater than' 
that which would exist. The method is hence applicable only 
within the limits noted. In an outer member whose walls are rel- 
atively thick, the stresses at various radial distances differ widely 
in intensity ; and, for the determination of their m^nitude, re- 
course must be had to the complex formulae deduced for the in- 
vestigation of thick, hollow cylinders, subjected to internal fluid 
pressure. Of such formula, those founded on the method of 
Lame" give, without the assumptions of Barlow or Brix, the 
character and intensity of the various stresses at any point within 
the cylinder walls. 

Thus, consider, as in Figs. 2 and 3, a horizontal hollow cylin- 
der, open at the ends, the latter being faced off in a plane normal 
the axis. Let this cylinder be filled with fluid, which is forced 
inward by two expanding plungers A, A, the result being the 
production of a fluid pressure upon the internal surface of the 
wall. From the construction and operation it is clear that, as the 
ends are free, the cylinder will remain a cylinder under stress ; 
that a transverse section, taken normal to the axis when at rest, 
remains thus normal under stress ; and that, on such a section, 
the resultant longitudinal stress is zero, both over the whole area 
and at every point thereof. Assume that the material is isotropic 
and that no stress, at any point, exceeds the elastic limit. 

Consider any point within the cylinder wall. Let : 

'Ruikine, "Applied Mechuiics," 1869, p. 390. Bdit, "Elasticity >nd Reiist- 
•nce," etc., 1897, p. 36. Cotterili, " Applied Mechanics," 189J, p. 408. 
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R^ and R^ ■— inner and outer radii of cylinder ; 
P^ and P^ — inner and outer pressures upon cylinder ; 
/ _ circumferential stress at point ; 
p — radial pressure at point ; 
/— longitudinal stress — zero at point ; 
r — radius of point O. 
Then, from the deduction in § lo: 



_ ^^„* -Z',^,' R^R^P^ — P,) I 



P~- 



^'^ ^Si &3^^<>^^ i 



(23) 



R,* - ^ ' 



It will be observed that the circumferential stress i varies in- 
versely as r* and is therefore a maximum at the cylinder-bore. 
This condition prescribes the useful limit of thickness for cylinders 
which are not under exterior compression. No such cylinder can 
be made sufficiently thick to withstand an internal pressure per 
sq. in. greater than the ultimate tensile strength per sq. in. of the 
metal, as is shown by equation (19). Since the working pressure 
of modem ordnance exceeds considerably the elastic limit in ten- 
sion of the material used, the necessity for the " built-up " system 
is apparent. With regard to formula; (23), it will be observed 
also that / may be either tensile or compressive, as the relations 
of the radii and pressures determine ; that fi is always compres- 
sive ; and that both /> and / are "apparent" and not "true" 
stresses, since the factor of lateral contraction has not been intro- 
duced with respect to them. Considering this factor : 

Trve Circumferential Stress ~ /_ ^/— {— ^p). (6) 

In a gun, the layer in which the breach-plug houses is under a di- 
rect longitudinal stress /, arising from the pressure upon the plug. 
This stress is a maximum at the face of the plug and diminishes 
rapidly toward the muzzle. If the apparent values of /, / and p 
be substituted in (6), the working equation for true circumferential 
stress will be obtained, which equation is Clavarino's principal 
formula for the investigation and design of guns.* 

3. Thick Hubs. — Professor Reuleaux, in Tke Construclor,\ gives, 
largely without deduction, certain working formulae, based upon 

'Merriman, "Mechanics of Materials," 1S99, p. 31S. 

t Suplee's TraDslBttoD, 1S95, pp. I7, 18, 45-47. 
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those of Lame as above, which are especially applicable to the 
shrinkf^e or cold forcing of lai^e machine members, such as 
cranks and wheel-hubs. Thus, consider Fig. 4, which represents 
a shaft or pin A, forced into a ring or hub B. _ The deduction 
applies, theoretically, to either shrinkage or forcing. The nota- 
tion is: 

S^ ^ radial compressive stress at r ; 

5, » circumferential tensile stress at r ; 

p =>• unit radial pressure upon contact-surfaces = S, ; 

E^ » modulus of elasdcitj', inner member ; 

E^ s modulus of elasticity, outer member ; 

r^ =* radius of pin before forcing ; 

r, a> radius of hole before forcing ; 

r -= radius of fit ; 

/ » length of fit ; 

d ~ thickness, outer member, after forcing ; 



d , r,~r. 



S^' 



Q — maximum forcing pressure required ; 
_/"« coefficient of friction ™ 0.2. 
Under the conditions shown in Fig. 4, the notation of equation (23) 
giving the value of t, when translated into that of Tfie Constructor 
should be changed thus : 

t to S^; P^ to 5, i /■, to zero ; ^^ to r ; R^to r -\- S; r remains 
as r. 

(a) Stresses and Allowances. — Transforming the equation for t, 
in accordance with the above : 



(-^) 



z\ + 



_5,.4^. 

' /<■- 1 

In Fig. 4 : 

Unit dtfoTTnatum {strain), inner member = -^ ; 

Unit deformation (strain), outer member ™ -■ 



(7) 
(8) 
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From the definition of the modulus of elasticity : 



S, r,~r S. r~r. 




J--i and T= = '■ 

E^ r, E^ r. 


(9) 


Adding : 




■5, -5, 




'•■£, + '•■£,-'■'"'■'■ 


(10) 


Whence : 




-, E,.S.-I-E. 
r,-E, E,-S, 


(■■) 


By definition and from (lo) : 




, r,-r, r, i, 5, 




*-\--?.i + s; 


(12) 


From (ii) and (12): 




■5, -S. 




£.■*"& 






<*- ■ V 


(36, C)* 


'-i 




5; and 5, are mutually dependent, thdr relation 


being expressed 


by (7) and (8). In view of this and by definition 




■5,-V 


(64,0 


From (36, C) and (64, C) : 




S.^S, S Sj> 


(3;, C) 


'-£. '"X 





The second term of each denominator is so small as to be negli- 
gible. Hence : 

S, S, S, Sj> , „ ^, 



5 
stituted in (7), thus giving that of the ratio, ^' = p, 1 

If: * 
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3 

— = 0.500, 1. 000, 1.500, 2,000, 3.000 ; 

then 

ft — 0.385, 0.600, 0.724, 0.800, 0.882. 

Since £,, E^ and the allowable value of 5, are known quantities, 
the values of ip and S^ may be found from (38, C), by substitut- 
ing the value of />. 

{6) Forcing Pressure. — The force necessary to press a cylindrical 
pin into a hole by coMtinuoits motion may be taken as nearly pro- 
portional to the rate of progress, since that force must overcome 
a resistance which is lai^ely due to sliding friction, and the latter 
depends upon the unit pressure on, and the area of, the surfaces 
in contact. The force will be a maximum just as the pin reaches 
the end of the hole. From Fig. 4 we have : 

Maximum Forcing Pressure = Q =a 2jrr x / X 5, x /. (62, C) 

Radio/ Pressure = 5t =/ = ^.. (63, C) 

(c) Resistance to Slip, either axial or rotary, is given by the value 
of Q in (62, C). 

{d) The Thickness ^ Hub required to withstand the bursting 
pressure corresponding with the slip resistance Q, as above, may 
be found by combining (62, 64, C), Thus : 

Q^2itrlfS^y.p, (13) 

in which Q is given in terms of the circumferential stress at the 
contact-surface. From (7), (13) and (64, C) : 






+ I 
whence f^ , d\' 2^rlfS^ + Q 

and 



Thukness 8 \27:r//S^+ Q 
"RadiuV " r" \27!rIfS~^Q ~ '' 

from which the required thickness S may be found. 



(66, C) 
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{t) Slip-resistance vs. Rotating Force. — In (66, C) Q is the resist- 
ance opposed by the fit to slipping at the contact-surfaces ; its 
leverage at the latter is r. Assuming the hub to be a part of a 
wheel or crank of effective radius R, and the external, rotating 
force at that radius to be P, we have, as the moment of the latter 

.-.Q^r^P^R. (14) 

(/) Coefficients of Friction in Forcing and Slip. — Assuming that 
the resistance is wholly fricdonal, it is apparent that, for continu- 
ous forcing, the coefHcient of friction for motion should be used. 
Slipping of the hub, however, must occur always from a state of 
relative rest of the members. Therefore in (13) and (66, C\ the 
coefficient for rest applies. With the high radial pressures which 
prevail, there is a marked difference between the two coefficients. 

2. PnqMMrtions of the Joint. 

Economy of material prescribes that S^ shall be the maximum 
permissible tensile stress. For any given fit, 5„ £, and E^ are 
therefore constants, while the radius r is fixed by other consider- 
ations and the length / is known approximately or accurately. 
The total grip Q required would determine by (66, C) the value 
of the thickness 5, if the coefficient / were known ; but experi- 
ments indicate that the value of this coefficient, as given ordinarily 
for the friction of motion between the clean metallic surfaces con- 
sidered, is not a safe measure of the resistance of shrinkage and 
pressure fits, the latter especially. Such investigation, however, 
with regard to the value of /" in these fits, has been limited. In 
determining S, therefore, there should be used, preferably, formulae 
which do not include this coefficient. 

From (38. C) we have: 

Total allowance ^ / ' /* \ 

Di^tneier " "^^ If,"*" £,/■ ^'^^ 

In the right-hand member all quantities are known except p. 
From (7) and (64, C) it will be seen that, with increased thick- 
ness, p becomes larger. Therefore, if, with the same diameter 
and metals, the hub be made thicker, the total allowance, the 
radial pressure, and the grip per unit of surface may be in- 
creased. 
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Again, consider two hubs, one of steel, the other of cast iron, 
both on the same steel shaft, with f) and, therefore, d the same in 
each case. In the former, as compared with the latter, the cir- 
cumferential stress .S',, the radial stress 5„ and the unit grip pres- 
sure may be larger and the allowance may be increased, although 
not proportionately. Therefore, to obtain the same grip in both 
cases there should be, as shown by (15), a decrease in the value 
of d, p, and the allowance with the steel hub. 

1 . Allowance. — With regard to the relative values of shrinkage 
and forcing in producing grip, the meager experiments available 
indicate that, with equal allowances, fits of the former type are the 
more effective in resisting both torsional and axial stresses. This 
permits, apparently, for the same unit grip, a decreased allowance 
in shrinkage. The differences in grip lie, doubtless, in the methods 
of making the two joints. In shrinkage, there is, in cooling, sim- 
ultaneous contact over the entire area of clean metallic surfaces, 
without relative axial movement of the latter except that due to 
contraction, while, in a pressure fit, surfaces lubricated originally 
to a greater or less extent, sre not only abraded, but the passage 
of the inner member produces a longitudinal stress within the in- 
ner layers of the hub. 

If, in (15), the quantities in the right-hand member be kept 
constant, there will be for the same radial pressure and grip, a 
uniform allowance per inch of diameter for shrinkage or forcing. 
This uniformity, while by no means universal, is the practice of 
many large companies, a frequent allowance for steel being one 
one -thousandth of an inch (0.001 in.) per inch of diameter. Since 
the value of p depends upon that of the thickness, there must be 
also with increasing diameter a proportionate growth in thickness. 
When, as in Table IV., there is a decreasing unit-allowance with 
increased diameter, there will be lessened grip, which reduction 
must be met by an augmented length of hub. In any case, with 
diameters of 2 inches and upward, keys should be fitted between 
the shaft and hub as an assurance against slip. 

2. Length. ^^r-tL i ^ t\ ^unviu^ iiiuiJid]L,>. ■ 

lus of section, 5, ■= maximum shearing stress. Then, for a solid, 

cylindrical shaft of diameter, d : 

I r.d^ 

Px ^*5, X ^ = 5. X jg. (16) 
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From (62, C): 

Q>Cr-^dSJlxi (17) 

Taking S^ and S^ as constant and equating (16) and (17) : 

/=./i:d. (18) 

where ^ is a constant. Therefore, with a constant radial stress, the 
hub-length should vary as the diameter, in order to make the grip 
equal to the full strength of the shaft in torsion. 

3. Thickness. — Let Fig. 5 represent the transverse section of 
a closed, hollow cylinder (of inner and outer radii ^|, and 7?,), 
initially unstressed but subjected to the internal radial pressure 
/*„. For these conditions, equation (23) for the stress / at radius 
R^ becomes : 

(19) 



«. [r+p, 

R, ^li-p,' 



from which it appears that, if / =c /^ => ultimate tensile strength, 
R^ becomes infinite, i. e., no thickness whatever will prevent rup- 
ture. Further, from (64, C), P^~ t y. p, and, as /', in an initially 
unstressed cylinder, is always less than unity, the ultimate tensile 
stress /, as above, will be reached before P^ attains the same in- 
tensity. 

Again, for one side : 

Area of Load Diagram O-d-e-f^ ^ifin '• 

Area of Resistanee Diagram, a-b-c-d = I tdr ™ P^^t 

in which r ■= radius of any point within the wall and t^^ tensile 
stress at that point, as given by (23). It is apparent, therefore, that, 
for any given values of /*„, ^|^ and the uldmate tensile strength, there 
is but one value of R^ which will satisfy the equality of the areas, as 
above, which value may be found from (19) by taking t at, or 
within, the clastic limit, making P^ < t, and solving for R^ With 
regard only to adequate strength, no useful purpose will be served 
by increasing the value of R^ thus obtained. Finally, by subsd- 

P 
tuting ff = " and 5j = P^ in (38, C), there will be obtained the 

total allowance for the prescribed diameter. 
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4. Form. — With regard to the form of the contact-surfaces, a 
slightly tapering hole and corresponding inner member have ad- 
vantages over the plain cylindrical shape, in that, with the latter, 
the entrance of the hole must withstand the strain of abrading 
and compressing the pin or shaft throughout the length of the fit. 
The tapered member, on the contrary, enters without contact for a 
considerable distance and is thus well guided ; the compression, 
upon engagement, is distributed over a greater area ; the parts are 
separated readily when a renewal of the fit is desired ; and the 
drawings may be marked : " Fit pin — inches from the end of the 
hole," which is the most trustworthy way of measuring the allow- 
ance. The disadvantage of this form lies in the difficulty of secur- 
ing, with the accuracy required, the same taper in both members. 

3. Metals. 
From (9) it will be seen that the radial stress of the inner mem- 
ber and the circumferential stress within the outer, depend directly 
upon the modulus of elasticity E of each material so stressed. 
This follows since £ is a measure of the stiffness of a metal, i. e., 
the stifier the latter, the less will be the deformation (strain) under 
a given stress and the lai^er the modulus. The following are 
general values : 

EiASTic Limit. 

Catt Iron. Wre^^kt Iran. Steil. 

Tension 6,000 35,000 5°.«» 

Compreajion 30,OOO 25.000 50,COO 



Modulus of Elasticity. 

Cast him. Wimght Inn. Steel. 



Tendon , , , 
Cowpresaion . 



The circumferential stress of the outer member is the important 
element, especially when that member is of cast iron, a metal which 
has, in tension, a very low elastic limit, as compared with that, in 
compression, of the steel or wrought iron of the inner member. 
Cast iron is also, in tension especially, a very uncertain metal, 
owing to differences in composition, in the size and form of the 
casting, and in the intensity of the original shrinkage strains. 
Professor J. B. Johnson gives E for cast iron as varying from 
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" 10,000,00010 30,000,000) but, forordiuin' IbuDdrr troo, it nwy be t*k«o M from 
13,000,000 to 15,000,000. • • ■ The moduluaof cut iron i» tpproxinulel; the laiiie 
in tension, compreuioD and crou-bending."* 

Professor Burr, in commenting upon certain tensile tests of cast 
iron, says : 

" The melit is xta to be veiy iiregular and nnieliable in itf elastic behaTior. A 
large portioa of (he malenil can scarcely be said to haTe an elastic limit, althoujth no 
apparent pcrmaoent set takes place under a considerable intensity of stress. In other 
words, although perhaps all tested specimens mume their original shape and dimen- 
■ioos (or small intensities of stress, yet the ratio between stress and strain is seldom 
constant for essentially any range of stress."t 

4. Fordng Pressmes. 

The pressure required, at any given time during the process, of 
making the joint, depends, approximately, upon the radial stress, 
the character and area of the surfaces in contact, and the coeffi- 
cient of friction. 

1. Character of Surfaces, — This will vary with different 
metals and with the standard of workmanship. If the suriaces 
are smooth but not accurately of the same form, the radial and 
forcing pressures will be irregular in intensity. With rough sur- 
faces the factional resistance will be increased ; and, in extreme 
cases, longitudinal cutting, uneven bearing, and lessened grip may 
follow, 

2. Coefficients of Friction. — In a pressure fit there is not 
only surface abrasion but the material of the outer member must 
be forced aside by the forward part of the advancing inner mem- 
ber ; and, if the elastic limit of the softer metal be exceeded, some 
flow of the latter occurs. The resistance is not, therefore, purely 
frictional and the usual coefficients of friction do not give an ac- 
curate measure of its amount. In discussing shrinkage and pres- 
sure fits, Reuleaux takes/= 0.2 which is the value used by Weis- 
bach for the usual metals in a dry state. The results of experiments 
presented in Table I. show, as a rule, much lower values o(/ 
than that quoted above. On the other hand, Rennie, from ex- 
periments upon solids usually unlubricated, gives, for pressures 
per sq. in. ranging from i86| to 560 lbs., results, for the coeffi- 
cient of rest, as follows ij 

• " Materials of Construction," 1898, p. 476. 

" Elasticity and Resistance of Materials of Engineerii^," 1897, p. 879. 
t Thurston, " Fticiion and Lost Work," 1898, p. 315. 
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Wrought iron on wrooght iron, /= o.aj to 0.41 ; 

Wrought iron on cMt iron, / = 0.38 to O.37 ; 

Sleel on cut iron, /^o.jo tao.36. 

Abrasion occurred in the first case at 672 lbs. pressure ; and, in 
the latter case, at 784 lbs. Broomall * gives, for static friction, 
as above : 

Cast iron QO cast iron, dry, /= 0.3114; 

Steel on cait iron, dry, /^azjoj ; 

Steel on steel, diy, /= 0.4408. 

Since the value of the coefficient is affected by conditions as to 
motion and rest, temperature, lubrication, and speed of rubbing, 
reported results vary considerably. Both shrinkage and forced 
fits have higher radial pressures than those which prevail in the 
usual friction tests ; the resistance in forming a pressure fit is not 
purely frictional ; the force required to break such a joint may 
be less than that of making, if the elastic limit has been exceeded ; 
and pressure fits may be lubricated only to the extent of wiping 
the surface with oiled waste, although a lubricant of white-lead 
and oil, mixed to the consistency of paint, is frequently used to 
prevent cutting. In view of these conditions the application to 
these joints of the usual coefficients for unlubricated metals, is 
inadvisable. 

5. Shrinkage Temperatnres. 
Let e — unit diametral or circumferential deformation ; a. « co- 
efficient of linear expansion for a change of one degree F. ; 
t « number of degrees of change. Assume an outer member of 
steel with an allowance of o.OOi in. per inch of diameter of fit. 
Then (Fig. 4) '■ 

e — — - -■ =- a X r ; ^ = ■ (20) 

Substituting : 

O.OOI „ „ 

r= -z- = 154° F., 

0.0000005 ■'^ 

i. e., a raise in temperature of this amount would give the mem- 
bers the same diameter. The usual shrinkage-temperature of 
wrought iron and steel is about 600", the increase providing for 
greater allowance, for clearance in assembling, or for both. The 
value of a for cast iron is 0.0000062 per degree F. 
^IJDehun, " Mechanical Ei^neering," 1S9S, p. 868. 
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6. Shimkage vs. Pressure Fits. 
Table 1. gives the results of comparative tests made under the 
supervision of Professor Wilmore * upon cast-iron discs which 
were either forced or shrunk upon steel spindles, the latter being 
pulled from the discs in the " tension " tests or twisted in the holes 
in measuring the grip in torsion. 

Table I. 

No. I Fit, I T«t. ' Q ■. * \ S, ^ S, \ f 





S,3W> 




5,8*o 


Torsion 


2,100 




2, ISO 


Tor«OD 


t,taa 




2.800 




9,800 




2.570 




7-500 




8.100 


Tonion 


4,20O 


Tension 


4,000 




9.340 




9.710 


Torsion 


4,600 




13.800 





;: 


0.170 


1 




0.190 






0.072 


; I4.5I6 


"5^75 


!■"! 



The discs were 6 in. in diameter and i in. thick, with, on one 
side, a boss 2 in. in diameter, projecting ^ in,, giving a bore \\ 
in. long and i in. in diameter. The spindles of machinery steel 
were l^ in. in diameter, turned at the contact-surface to i in. 
plus allowance for a length of i^ in., which length was reduced 
by a taper at the extremity and a shallow groove at the top, each 
\ in. long, making the bearing surface i in. in length. 

The number of spindles tested was 19. The diameter of the 
various sets differed by J ten -thousandths of an inch, the finished 
dimensions being i.ooi in., 1.0015 in,, i.cx)2 in., 1.0025 in. and 
1.003 '"■ The pressure fits were made without lubrication, other 
than that from wiping the surfaces with oiled waste. The spindles 
and holes were found to be in good condition after the tests. The 
maximum force required to move each spindle is given as Q in the 
table. After movement had occurred, a less force was required 
to continue it or begin it anew. Columns Nos. i to 5, inclusive, 
of the table were taken from the data of the tests ; the values in 

* Anaricart MaehinisI, Feb. l6, 1899. 
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the remaining columns were computed from formula; (15), (38, C), 

(62, C) and (64, C). 

Accuracy in calculating the intensities of the stresses 5, and S^ 

and the coefficient /, is to some extent prevented by the boss, 

groove, and taper described above. The approximation given 

should be, however, sufficiently close for service. The value of 

8 2.5 

- was made = — = 5, whence/*— 0.946. Since both the length 

and diameter of the contact surface = i in. , ^ ~ allowance in each 
case. The coefficients £, and E^, were taken as 30,000,000 and 
15,000,000 respectively. Shrinkage and pressure fits are marked 
respectively " S" and " P" in the second column of the table. 

The calculated results show very low coefficients of resistance 
and very high circumferential stresses. Since the ultimate tensile 
strength of cast-iron ranges between 15,000 and 3S,ooo lbs. per 
sq. in. and the discs were of good quality, rupture of the inner 
layer of the bore did not occur ; but the elastic limit, in the ma- 
jority of the tests, was exceeded. The superiority of the shrinkage 
fit is marked, as is also that of both types in torsion. Excluding 
tests Nos. 4 and 8, the results give average ratios of strength, as 
follows : 

Teitsioti: Shrinkage to Pressure — 3.66; 

Torsion: Shrinkage to Pressure — 3- 20; 

Shrinkage: Torsion to Tension —1.50; 

Pressure: Torsion to Tension — i-30. 

7. Stationary Engines : Data from Practice. 

Prevailing practice, with regard to diametral allowances in 
shrinkage and forced fits and the pressures required for the latter, 
varies considerably, owing to differences in the sizes of the mem- 
bers, the qualities of the metals, the workmanship upon, and lubri- 
cation of, the con tact -surfaces, etc. There are given below, in 
tabular form, through the courtesy of leading manufacturers of 
stationary engines and similar machinery, records of allowances as 
follows : 

Table II., the Lane and Bodley Company; Table III., the 
Russell Engine Company ; Table IV., a prominent stationary en- 
gine building company ; Table V,, the Buffalo Forge Company; 
Table VI., the B. F. Sturtevant Company ; Table VII., summary 
of Tables II. to VI. 
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Table II.* 










I 


f 


f 




ij 


1^' 


P 




Hi 


il' 


1 


I 


.87^ 


6.115 


..8767 


.0031 


.0017 


3' 


• 6.7 


a 


10 


30 








6.135 


1.877 


.0043 




» 


16.7 




















,00052 


24.4 


'i\ 


« 


I 




4 


3 






3.7387 




.00347 


3»-; 








s 


i 


74('<i 


4.5 




.0038 




W.7 


^■1 










.1 




S 


3.254a 






SI 


41 1 






45 




























3 


3(17 


s 


3.361 




.0018 


il 


41-5 




»S 




1 


t'^S 




4.2403 


.0103 


.0024 


7«.» 


8S.. 




33 








4.2478 


.0091 .0021 




93-4 




30 




II 


4- 2303 




4.2324 


.C079 .0019 




91 






I3S 






4.0625 


S.9216 


.0127 .0022 






6 


16 




1,1 


SMSi 




5.9353 


.0129 .0033 


74-4 


110.4 


3 




35 


14 


IB 


4. "5 








"1.8 


i 






IS 


5- 115 




.0(32 ; .002 


1 10. 7 


190.1 








6SS9 


5 6.878S 


.0105 .oois 


108 


i8i;.g 








;i 




4.87s 1&-8S5 


.0142 




104,8 


i»o.4 


5 


35 


65 




s-s 7-873 


.0154 




"3S-9 


267.3 


5 


32 




ii» 


7.87 IS 




7-8575 1 


.014 


.0018 




315.9 


5 


35 


^ 




8.934 


5-6^5 


7.84& 


.016 




.*. 


373.8 




40 








.019 






378.9 


20 


45 


68 


33 


8.9 


6-7S 




.0152 


.0017 










96 


33 8878 


t^-S 




.OI13 


.0013 


180.7 


401 




45 


93 



Table III.* 
Cast- I RON Cranks. 



Dl«««r, 


T«.IA11<^» 


1b. 


In. 


SbiinUce. 


Prann. 


4 ws 


0.0045 1 


0.0090 


s *• 7Ji 


0.0030 1 


0.0060 


7H" 9 


0,0017 


0.005s 






0.0050 






0.0040 




0,0015 1 





The practice of the B. F. Sturtevant Company is as follows : 

(a) Sia/i couplingt we bored 0.003 '■■■ 'w» t^""" l*"* *bafl. The fordng prei- 
■nre ranges from 6 toDS for a 3-3/16-in. shaft to 12 tons for a s-in. sbaft, 

(i) Crank-pins for cast ileel erank-platis are turned 0.005 '"■ l»f8*. ^^ forc- 
ing pressure nnges from 25 to 2S tons for * 5-in, pin to 10-15 '*>''^ ''^ imall {ndi. 

(f ) Crank-pins for cast iron crank-piaits are tamed O.OD9 in. to O.OI I in. large. 
The forcing pressure is as in (^), 

(<f) Cast-it<m Caunttr-balance Plates shnmltim Still Crank- Discs. For diametera 
of 9 in, to II in,, the total allowance is 0.007 ■'>< With increased diameters, tUi 
allowance decreasei, 1. i., for t3-in. diam^er, total allowance = 0.006 In, 

* Mackintry, May, 1897. 
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Table IV. 





(A) 


CB, 




IMi^, Shmft, In. 


AUo' 


™«, In. of Dl». 


4 


1 0.003 


13 






0.001 




0.0014 










ooog 






>S 








0008 


I 


0.0017 


17 










O.0OIS 










0006 


9 


0.0013s 


19 








00055 




0.0013 










0004 






23 








00035 






at 










13 


0.001 










00035 




0.001 








0.0003 


15 














0.0009 










18 












90 


1 0.0007s 











(A) Sleel shaft and pin to 
ton* (a,ooo lbs. ) per in. of dia. 

(B) Steel (baft to cut iron wheel hubs. 
.(1,000 lbs.) pa ID. of dia. 

Table V. 



cranks. Average pressure required = 
Average presiure required = 10 



Pn 


«inFl(. 




Shrt=fa«.Fl... 


IHa., Id, 


1°^ 




Di... In. 


To«I Allowu™, Id. 


I to Z 


I b 


i 




O.CO9 






0,001 










3 " S 




0.003 


4 ' 


b 


















3/1*8 = .0334 
















10 " II 




0.010 








3/64 -.0,6, 



From the practice of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, with regard 
to crank-plates and discs, we have : 



AUomiDcc Per locb. 



1 



I 



Shrinkage. 



In Table II. the outer member of No. 1 1 was a crank-disc of 
<ast steel, which, with less allowance, required twice the maximum 
forcing pressure used with No. 10. In about 75 per cent, of the 
fits, the maximum pressure was twice that at mid-position. The 
allowance for shrinkage in Table II. is one-half that for pressure 
{§ 2, Ailovtiance), and, in both types, the unit-allowance decreases 
with increased diameter. The latter is true also of the fits re- 
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Table VII. 










SUMHARV, 








' DiuKUr, 
1 '"■ 




nuiM, In. 


1 


Mmben. 


T.bU II. 


1 1.8798 

4.2505 
1 8.9000 


" , 


0.0031 
0.0103 
0.0152 


Shaft, 


steel ; hub, cast iron 


■' III. 


1 4 to S 


0.004S 


0.0090 


Cnmk 


cast iron. 




^5" f 


0.0017 ' 


O.OOSS 








16 " 18 




0.0030 






'■ rv. 


1 4 




O.OIZO 




" " shart,steel 



'1. j 5 I 0.0050 Shaft,stee1icrsnk,castsTeeI. 

"II I 0.0070 \ Cast-iron counter-balance 

" I 13 I 0.0060 ) pUtesnnsleei crank discs. 

corded in Table IV., in which, further, the allowance differs with 
the outer member, being less for a wheel hub than for a crank, 
owing doubtless to a difference in the thickness of the metal sur- 
rounding the shaft. The allowance and length of hub are so pro- 
portioned that the forcing pressure per inch of diameter is about 
uniform throughout the range of each type. InTableV., the allow- 
ances for pressure fits are practically uniform per inch of diameter, 
while those for shrinkage fits decrease with increased diameter. 
The latter also exceed considerably the corresponding pressure- 
allowances. Table VI. gives double the allowance for cast iron as 
compared with steel and a decreasing allowance with increased 
diameter. 

8. Marine Ei^ines : Data from Practice. 
In marine practice, shrinkage fits are used in assembling " built- 
up" crank-shafts and in securing the bronze casing of propeller- 
shafts. Pressure fits are employed occasionally with crank-shafts 
and frequently with smaller work. With regard to shafts, Mr. 
H. F. J. Porter says : 

"In the built-up type, the various parts are small and can be carefully worked, 
ftnd, if necessary, bored and oil -tampered. The physical pro;ienies uf [he metal can, 
therefore, be raised to [he highest possible limit. I'he forcing or shrinking procesSt 
howeTer, always puts a strain on the metal which will act as an initial load, approach- 
ing possibly close up to the elastic limit. In the solid type, on the contrary, a very 
lai^e ingot would be required ; and, as such a crooked forging cannot always be oil- 
tempered with safety, the physical properties of the metal cannot usually be raided bf 
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beat-treatni«n[. The metal, howETer, CAO be relieved of >ll slrains \iy umealing \ and. 
if properly designed, should work satisfactorily against exemally applied sCTCsses for a 
vtxj long linie."* 

When it is possible to make the crank-shaft in sections of 
moderate length, interchangeable or otherwise, each section con- 
taining one or more pairs of cranks, these sections may be forged, 
each from a single ingot, bored and oil-tempered, thus obtaining 
high physical characteristics without the initial stresses due to 
building up. 

The necessity for casing the after, or propeller, section of a 
marine shaft with non-corrodib!e material lies in the exposure of 
that section to the action of sea-water, both in the '* stem-tube " 
and, sometimes, beyond the latter when the shaft extends through 
the water to the strut-bearing and propeller. Within the tube the 
bearings are of lignum vitae and the lubricant is, as a rule, sea- 
water, the forward end of the tube being closed by a stuffing box. 
To prevent corrosion the practice, for years, has been (Fig. 6, a, 
6) to encase the after section of the shaft in a bronze sleeve, made 
in short (3 ft.) lengths, shrunk on, with lapped and recessed joints, 
the latter being sealed on the outside with soft solder. Since the 
torsion of the shaft tends to ^ 

loosen the casing, the latter is se- 
cured further by pins or tap- 
rivtts. The casing should be 
reces.sed within the propeller-hub 
and should make an absolutely 
water-tight joint with the latter. 
As a rule, a protecting ring of 
zinc is fitted also as an additional 
precaution against galvanic action 
between the casing and shaft. A 
less usual practice than the use 
of the bronze sleeve, as above, is to leave the shaft uncovered, to fit 
a gland at the after end of the stem-tube and to keep the latter 
Blled with oil or tallow. In U. S. Protected Cruisers, Nos. 20 to 22, 
the diameter of the propeller-shaft is 18 in. and the casing thick- 
nesses are i in. at forward and i^j in. at after bearing, J in, at the 
laps .(i in. long), and | in. elsewhere. The following data are 
given through the courtesy of leading builders of marine work. 

• " Fatigue of Metal," etc.. Jour. Franklin Institute, Etec., 1897. 
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1. The practice of the Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is as follows : 

{a) Shcrft Casings. — A new stem-tube shaft for the American 
Liner New York was made recently at these works. It was 40 
ft. long, 20J^ in, diameter, and was cased partially withtwo bronze 
sleeves, each 8 ft. long, fitted by shrinkage, the total allowance 
for the latter bring 0.013 in. » 0.000634 in. per inch of diameter. 
To secure uniform expansion, the casing was set vertically and 
heated internally by gas, the latter issuing from a pipe a little 
longer than the sleeve, inserted within the latter, and perforated for 
the flow. When the bore as gauged showed sufficient expansion for 
aTree fit, the sleeve was slipped in place, held firmly at one end, and 
cooled by water at the latter until contraction and grip occurred. 

(b) Crank-shafts. — An allowance of o.ooi in. per inch of diam- 
eter is made for steel. The method of building up is shown in 
Figs. 7 to 16, inclusive. The crank-pin is finish -machined and a 
cross-piece (Fig. 9), for guiding it when inserted, is secured by 
screws at one end. The holes in the crank-webs for pin and shaft 
are bored in a vertical machine to within J^ in. of finished diameter, 
the tool (Fig. 7) being circumferential and two-bladed. If the web 
is less than 7 in. thick, the cut is made from one side in one setting ; 
otherwise, it is run half way through from each face. Then the 
two webs which form a pair are bolted to a portable surface-plate 
(Fig. 8),_the latter is set on a horizontal machine, and the holes are 
bored to the diameter of the pin, less the shrinkage-allowance. 
The setting on the plate, with regard to parallelism and distance, 
is that required for the pin when the latter is in place. 

The webs are then heated in a sheet -iron furnace (Fig. lo), pro- 
vided with a burner of perforated gas-pipe (Fig. 11), sliding doors, 
and covered holes for occasional measurement of the bores by a 
gauge (Fig. 1 2) made to the exact diameter of the pin, the gauge 
being cooled in water after each test. When the expansion is 
sufficient for a free fit, the webs are removed from the furnace and 
the pin is pushed home, being guided by the cross-piece so that 
the key-ways come flush, the latter being ensured by a loose false 
key (Fig. 1 3) which is inserted as soon as the pin enters the web. 
The pin is slung from a crane-hook, the sling being shifted, if the 
frin is solid, when the latter has traversed one hole. If the pin is 
hollow, it rides on a heavy gas-pipe, passing through the bores 
and suspended by slings at the ends. 
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The webs and pin are cooled with water, the false key is taken 
out, and the permanent key driven home. The construction is 
then removed from the surface-plate and set in a horizontal machine, 
where the holes for the shaft are bored to the finished diameter, 
less shrinkage -allowance. The webs are then set with the bores 
vertical and one is heated as before. When the furnace is re- 
moved, a planed plate (Fig. 14) is placed under the heated web, 
a paper liner — which does not project into the bore — is laid between, 
and the plate is forced against the web by three or four screw-jacks. 
The shaft is then slung vertically over the bore and lowered until 
it meets the plate, the downward projection due to the liner being 
sufticient to make the end of the shaft and the face of the web 
flush, when cooled by water. False and permanent keys are fitted, 
as with the pin. While lowering, the shaft is guided by a wooden 
frame (Fig. 15). 

The remaining portion of the shaft is then shrunk into the other 
web ; the completed section is set in a lathe ; the shaft and pin are 
tested for parallelism ; and the centers of the shaft are drawn to cor- 
rect any error. The section is then finish- machined and joined 
by shrinkage with others. The entire shaft is then placed in a line 
of V-blocks (Fig, 16), accurately set on a bed, for the final tests 
in calipering, parallelism of center-lines, faces of webs and coup- 
lings, and to determine whether the two latter are square with 
the center-lines. Any errors detected are corrected by hand- 
work. 

2. Examples of the practice of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, Cal., are given in Table Vlll. 



Table VIII. 



Steel Cruik to Steel Shaft. 
Wra-t-iron Crank to Wro'l-iran Shaft. 
Qut-iron Cnnk to (hard) Steel Shaft. I 

" ■■ " "(soft) 

Wheel Hub (C. I. hard) " '• \- 
Length of Kit, 36-ir 



Cylinder 
In Cylinder 
As above. 



b of soft c. 



ToulA 




015615 
0125 


0.00938 
0,007 
0.00938 
0.00938 




0.003125 




0.003125 




0.0119 




0.015625 

o.oiis 



'iireiii|rP« 
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3. The practice of the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N. J., is as follows : 

{a) Allowances. — These, in shrinkage or pressure fits in iron or 
steel, are one one -thousandth of an inch (0.001 in.) per inch of 
diameter of fit, plus one one-thousandth of an inch (o.ooi in.). 
Thus, on a 2-in. diameter, the allowance is 0.003 '"■; o" a lO-in, 
fit, 0.01 1 in., etc. 

ifi) Form. — With large fits, both the inner and outer members 
have a taper of -^j in. to the foot, the allowances being as above, 
If the conditions are such that it is more convenient to ream the 
hole with standard parallel reamers, the inner member is tapered 
one half thousandth of an inch (0.0005 '"■) P^ \Ti^ of length, 
unless the fit is so long that this taper would reduce the allowance 
at the small end to less than one-half that at the other extremity 
of the joint. 

if) Drive Fits. — For these, the allowance is one-half that for 
shrinkage or pressure joints. 

((/) Shaft-Casings. — ^The allowance isone-half that for a shrink- 
age fit on heavy work. 

4. The Harlan and Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del., 
give, in built-up shafts, a shrinkage allowance of one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch (0.00 1 in.) per inch of diameter; and, in shaft- 
casings, one-half of this amount, /. e., 0.0005 '"- 

9. Railway Work : Data from Practice. 
In railway work pressure fits are used in securing wheels to 
axles and crank-pins to driving wheels while the tires of the lat- 
ter are shrunk in place. A pair of drivers consists of the axle of 
wrought iron or steel, the wheel-centers of cast iron, the tires of 

Table IX, 







Tool AJIo 


™n« Tire In 














' 


A 


1 


B 




38 


0.040 


■ 


0.0311 = 


»/33 


44 


0.047 




0.0469 = 


3/64 








0.0625 = 


.16 


■ 56 






0.0625 = 


I/16 






1 


0.0781 — 


5/64 




0.070 




0.0781 = 


S/64 



steel, and the crank -pins of the latter metal. In assembling these 
parts, the wheel-centers are first driven on the axles and keyed. 
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The tires are then shrunk on, the holes bored for the crank-pins 
and the latter pressed in. Finally, the tires are turned to the fin- 
ished size. 

1. Tires. — In 1886-7 the American Railway's Master. Me- 
chanics' Association recommended and adopted the diameters and 
allowances printed, through the courtesy of that Association, in 
the first and second colums of Table IX. These allowances have 
not met universal use ; and, in column B the practice of a prom- 
inent road, for the same diameters, is presented. The fit is cy- 
lindrical between the wheel-center and the tire. The latter is 
heated usually by gas-jets set about its circumference ; and, when 
expanded, is placed on the wheel-center and allowed to cool. 
Tires thus secured resist the lateral thrust and rolling action until 
they are worn considerably, when they may become loose and 
require liners or refitting. 

2. Wheel-Fits. — The joint is cylindrical. The pressure re- 
quired for mounting the wheel is usually 9 to 10 tons per inch of di- 
ameter of fit; for removal, the total pressure may be 100 to 150 
tons, depending on the condition of the joint as to rust, etc. The 



mechanism used in these operations is shown by Figs. 17 and 18, 
which represent the 400-ton wheel-press made by, and illustrated 
herein through, the courtesy of, the Niles Tool Works Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

The press consists essentially of a hydraulic ram ; a resistance 
head, or abutment, sliding on tension-bars to which it may be 
keyed at the required distance from the ram-head ; and supporting 
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hooks for the axle, depending from the upper bar. The resistance- 
head has a central bearing for the axle, to enable the latter to lie in 
the line of pressure. In mounting wheels, the axle, with each wheel 
started on its fit, is hoisted into the hooks and resistance-head, and 
the ram, acting on the hub next to it, drives both wheels home. 
In dismounting, the resistance-head is moved nearer to the ram, 
the stop-block shown in the head is removed, and the axle is laid 
within the latter. The ram then engages the axle and forces it 
out of the wheel, after which the axle is reversed and the remain- 
ing wheel removed in a similar way. 



The ram ^ is a solid iron casting, provided, at the rear, with 
cupped leather packing. The cylinder is of strong and dense cast 
iron, lined with J in. copper, the latter being spun into place 
and beaded over the counterbore. Water from the pumps en- 
ters at (/; a release-valve f, operated by a hand-wheel, permits 
the fluid to escape, when desired, into the tank ; a safety-valve, e, 
limits the pressure to 6,000 lbs. per sq. in.; and the chains and 
counter -weight retract the ram when the release valve is opened. 

The pump is provided with two plungers, i| in. and i in, diam- 
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eter, respectively, each operated by an eccentric on the driving 
shaft. The plunger chambers are separate, each being provided 
with suction and discharge valves. Through the suction pipe to 
each chamber a tripping rod, c, passes, which, when elevated, lifts 
the suction valve from its seat and thus stops the delivery from 
that chamber while the shaft still rotates. The rod, c, is connected 
externally to a lever and link, a support holding the latter in place 
when the suction-valve is operating. It will be seen that the trip- 
ping rods provide a very quick method of throwing either or both 
pumps out of operation — an action which is essential, since, when 
the wheel has reached the end of the ht, the inflow to the cylinder 
should cease at once. 

In starting the press, the belt is shifted to the tight pulley, the 
trip-rods are lowered and both plungers operate until such a pres- 
sure has been obtained as the belt permits. Then the suction 
valve of the larger chamber is tripped and the work continues 
with the smaller plunger until the limit of the fit is reached, when 
the remaining suction valve is raised and further movement of the 
ram is prevented. 

10. Shrinkage in Gtm Construction. 

The stresses to which a gun is subjected upon the explosion 
of the chaise are : First, a radial pressure tending to split it on 
an axial plane ; and second, a longitudinal stress acting to rupture 
it on a plane transverse to the axis. There must be considered 
also in design the radial compression of the bore — due to the 
shrinkages of the exterior cylinders — which, when the system is 
at rest, the inner layer must withstand. 

To secure equal strength throughout without undue weight, the 
material should be so arranged that every portion does its full 
share in resisting the pressure from within. Fig. 5 shows the 
rapid reduction in stress toward the exterior of a homogeneous 
cylinder, the tension in the outer layer being but two-fifths of that 
in the inner, when R^ = 2R^. This uneconomical distribution of 
the metal and the fact that the elastic strength of the latter is, in 
such cylinders, the limit of the allowable internal pressure P^, led 
to the abandonment of cast guns, although some measure of com- 
pressive, reinforcing stress upon the bore may be obtained, during 
casting, by cooling the inner wall first, thus producing tension in 
the outer layers. 
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Maximum economy of material will be attained when the 
stresses throughout the walls are, at all points, upon the explosion 
of the charge, not only approximately equal but also the greatest 
permitted by the elastic strength. This condition can be ap- 
proached only by placing the outer metal in a state of initial ten- 
sion, the result being, when the system is at rest, a compression 
and reinforcement of the inner layer, the latter being given thus 
additional strength, since the initial compression must be over- 
come by the pressure of the gases before tensile stress in the 
fibers will be produced. In order to develop these initial stresses, 
the gun is built of separate concentric cylinders shrunk one upon 
the other, the unit diametral allowance or relative shrinkage of the 
outer cylinders being such that, while these cylinders are thus 
normally in tension, they have still a margin of strength, within 
their elastic limits, to withstand the added tensile stress upon ex- 
plosion. The stress -diagrams for such a construction are shown 
approximately in Fig. 5, a, which represents a portion of a trans- 
verse section of a tube with superposed cylinder. The area, 
a-b'C-d, is the diagram of tangential stress for a single cylinder of 
the maximum radius and combined thickness, subjected to the 
internal pressure, /*„. The area, e-g-f-c, represents the initial 
tension in the outer cylinder, and its equivalent, d-e-h-k, the initial 
compression in the tube. The areas, d-l-g-e and e-m-n-c, show, 
respectively, the tangential stresses in the tube and cylinder when 
under the internal pressure, P^, It is obvious that the latter 
areas are together equal to the original diagram, a-b-c-d, less that 
of initial compression, and plus that of initial tension. The 
possibility of reducing the stress at the bore i.s apparent. 
Since both radial and circumferential stresses change with each 
increment of radius, the greater the number of superposed 
cylinders in a given thickness, the more equable will be the 
disposition of stress under internal pressure. In practice {Fig. 
19), the number of such cylinders is, in large guns, four, viz. : 
the tube, a single forging, the length of the bore ; the jacket, 
encircling the tube from the breech-end about half way to 
the muzzle; two layers of hoops, superposed upon the jacket, 
the chase-hoop extending to the muzzle ; and tapering and 
locking bands. With regard to the radial and circumferential 
stresses in a gun thus assembled, Major Rogers Bimie, U. S. A,, 
says: 
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" The accepted 'Catiorj of ibis TDoAt of coDstructioQ U to uMmble the seven! rowi 
of crliaders M t)u.t : 

In wb*W»er itate the lyMem nuf be conwdered, none of ihe fiber* of anj c^Knder 
[d tbe ttmcture sbiU be elongated or contracted beyond the eliuic limiti determined 
for *uch diq>1acenient5 bf the free tests of the metal. 

With the tyilem at reu this applies espedallj to the lube which, ordinaiilj, has to 
iU[^>OTt alioie, DT witbont other assiltance than the atmospheric pressure, the accumu- 
lated strew due to the shrinkages of all the outMde cylindeti. Under these drcom- 
nances, the surface of tbe bore undergoes the greatest change of (brm by cmnpression, 
■o that the shrinkages of the outer cylinders must be limited to relmin uninjured the 
elastic properties of the metal at the surface of the bore of the tube. ( It is, perhaps, 
an open question whether the compression of the bore may not, with adrantage, be 
carried beyond this limit ; but, for the purposes of theoretical diacuasioo, we assume 
that it should not be.) 

With the syslcm in acHan, that is, subjected to the maximum interior pressure which 
it con support with safety, tbe cylinders or hoops composing each layer of the structure 
should work together to Ibe elastic limit of their metal. Here, again, it is the interior 
fibers which undergo the greatest change of form in general hy circumferential eiten- 
won in tlie outer cylinders and hy radial compression in the inner cylinders. The theo- 
retical resisiance of the gun must then be limited to retain uninjured the elastic proper- 
ties of the metal at the interior of any of the cylinden composing tbe structure. This 
involves tbe following considerations, vii. : As many of the cylinders as practicable 
should work together to the elastic limit of their material under extension ; hut, when 
other cylinders are endangered from radial compression of their walls, the theoredca] 
interior pressure must be curtailed to provide against such over-compression, and the 
working tensions of the first-named parts will be correspondingly reduced. However, 
the wall of the tube {or part of the structure next to (he bore) has always to suppnt 
the greatest normal pressure with (he system in action ; hence, frequently, in this stale 
of the system also, tbe tbeoreiical resistance of the gun will be limited by the strength 
of the tube to resist compression, in this case radial instead of tangential, at in the 
other extreme state of the system."" 

Major Bimie consiilers that the longitudinal tension developed 
in firing may, without noteworthy error, be neglected in deducing 
the equations of equilibrium, expressing the relations between the 
tangential and radial resistances for any state of the system. 

I. Shrinkage Formuue. — For the deduction which follows 
the author is indebted to Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. N., 
formerly of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy, now head of 
the Department of Mechanics, U. S. Naval Academy. Practically 
all of the guns in the U. S, Navy were assembled with shrinkages 
calculated by the formulae given below. 

In this deduction it is assumed : 

I. That there b no longitudinal stress on any layer. This 
would be true only in the case of a hollow cylinder under fluid 

^Ordnance Department U. S. A., "Notes on the Construction of Ordnance," No. 
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pressure and having both ends free, and is not true for a gun ; but, 
even with the latter, only the layer in which the breech-p!ug houses 
is under direct longitudinal stress and that stress diminishes rapidly 
as we go forward from the breech-plug face. 

2. That a transverse section of the cylinder when at rest re- 
mains a plane normal to the axis of the cylinder when the latter is 
under strain — in other words, that the longitudinal strain is uniform 
over the whole section. This would be a natural result of the 
condition of free ends, but can be considered as only approximately 
true for a gun. 

3. That the total strain, in any direction, due to all the stresses 
is the measure of the tendency to yield in that direction, so that 
the limit of safety is reached, not when the stress in any direction 
equals the elastic strength of the material, but when the strain in 
any direction equals the strain which would be caused by the direct 
action of a single stress equal to that elastic strength. 

4. The ratio of strain, in the direction of the stress producing 
it to the accompanying strain at right angles to that direction, is 
taken to have the value 3. 

(a) Stresses and Strains. — Let a hollow cylinder of radii R^ and 
R^ be under pressure P^ from within and /*, from without, and 
let T^ and 7", be the resulting circumferential tensions at the 
inner and outer surfaces. Also, let / and / be the circumferential 
tension and radial pressure at any point of radius r within the 
cylinder-wall and let f„ e^ and f, be the tangential, radial and 
longitudinal strains at the same point. Also, let £ be the modulus 
of elasticity of the material. Then : 

and since, by hypothesis, f, is constant, we have 
t — / — constant = k. 



f 'tdr-P^.-P,R^; 
and, assuming tm./'(r), this gives, 

Jit* 
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f(r)-~pr; and so. /-/'(r)= -/- ^ 

dp 
Thus, we have t — p^k and t -\- p~ —r -r, whei 

2/) +* = - 



dr 



the integration of which gives 2p ■\- k ^ \, where i, is a constant 

of integration. Combining with / — / = k, we have l + p^t \- 
These, then, are the fundamental equations which express the 
relation between drcumferential tension and radial pressure at all 
points within the cylinder : 



(") 



(I + py _*,-_( t; + p^r; - (t; + p^r; 

Eliminating T^ between the last parts of these equations, we have 
h R; iff, V", 



7- _ /> . ■?' V 
• " R^- 



-r;' 



and substituting this in the fiist parts of the same equations, we 
have, ailer combining : 



p^; - Pfi; R,'R,\P. - P,) 



PJi,' - P,R' 
f R'-R' 



-K' 



R,-R,XP,-J^ 
R,' -R,' 



(23) 



Substituting these values in the first part of (21), we have, for 
the tangential strains at the inner and outer surfaces, where r^R^ 
and r — ^,, respectively : 

_ 1 PpR' + rtR,')-6P,R,' 
''•- E" i(R'-R.') ' 



6Pj(; - pj^r; + 2RQ 
3(R,--R.') 



(24) 



Suppose now the pressure P^ to be caused by a second cylinder 
(radii R, and R^) embracing the first and itself under the external 
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pressure /*,. Let the circumferential tension at its inner surface 
be designated as T^' (to distinguish it from T^, the tension of the 
outer surface of the inner cylinder, which is under the same radial 
pressure /'„ but not at the same tension as the surface in contact 
with it) and that at its outer surface as T^ Then, applying 
formula (24) to this second cylinder, we have, for the circumferen- 
tial strains at the inner and outer surfaces : 



I P,(2yg,' + 4/g,') - 6/y?,' 






-R,') 



(25) 



Finally, assuming P, to be caused by a third cylinder (radii, R^ 
and R^ whose outer surface is under no pressure, we have, for the 
circumferential strain at its inner surface : 



I /;(2^j'+4^,*) 
'E-i(R,'^R,'y 



(26) 



Now let 



?1 ?■ 
£• E' 



strains of the three cylinders respectively, when under the action 
of the system of pressure P^, P, and P^. Substituting these values 
for f,j, f^,, andfp,, in (24), (25), and (26), we have 



p,- 



_ 3{R,' - Ji,y, + 6P^; 



3(j;,' - R,y, + 6P^,' 
4*,' + 2r; 



(27) 



the last of which equations gives the internal pressure which the 
built-up cylinder will stand, if its parts have been so assembled 
that the inner surface of each reaches at the same instant the con- 
dition of maximum circumferential strain assigned to it. This, of 
course, implies a definite shrinkage for each cylinder, which shrink- 
age remains to be determined. 

(d) Relative Shrinkages. — Observe now that equations (24)7(25), 
and (26) give the tangential strains resulting from the pressures P^ 
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Pj, and P^, and that if we substitute for these pressures any simul- 
taneous changes in their values as p^, /„ and /,, the same equations- 
will give the corresponding changes of strain. But the surfaces of 
contact of the cylinders must contract and expand together and so 
the change of strain at the outer surface of each cylinder must equal 
that simultaneously occurring at the inner surface of the cylinder 
embracing it, Hence equating the second part of (24) to the first 
part of (25) and the second part of {25) to (26), after replacing 
P^, /",, and P^ by p^ /, and /,, we have : 

R^{R* - R^p^ - R*(R^ - R*)p^ + ^,'(/f,' - OA - ol 

I (28) 
R*{R^~R^^p,-R^{R*-R,^)p^»o ] 

the first of which gives the relation between simultaneously occur- 
ring changes in the pressures at the radii, R^, R,, and R^, and the 
second, the relations between such changes at the radii, R^ and R^ 
If, now, in the first equation of (28), we make /, — — P, and 
/," — /"j, we find : 



A=~ 



R*(R*-R *) P^ + R/ {R^' - RJ) P, 
R,^'(R^'-R/) " ' 



and this is the change of pressure at the radius R^, which would 
result from the simultaneous removals of the outer cylinder 
which causes /*, and of the internal pressure P^ itself. There- 
fore, substituting this value of p^ for /*, and — /*, for /*, in the 
second equation of (25), we have, for the change of outer diameter 
of the middle cylinder, due to removing the outer cylinder and 
suppressing the internal pressure, the expression : 

£' 3iR,'-R,') '"■ 

But, by hypothesis, the strain at the inner surface of the outer 

$ 
cylinder, before the change just referred to, was J, and, there- 
fore, the relative shrinkage of the outer cylinder must have been : 
I r. (4^,*+ 2R^)P,-6R^P.-\ . . 

To find fj, the relative shrinkage of the middle cylinder, put 
— P^ for P^ and — /*, for /\ in the second equation of (24) which 
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gives, for the change in outer diameter of the inner cylinder, due 
to removing the outer cyhnders and suppressing the internal pres- 
sure, the expression : 

whence 

f'-EV'+ — • ^(R^'Lr,-) 'J- . (30) 

By the term relative shrinkage is meant the difference of diameter 
per unit length of diameter of the surfaces to be superposed, so 
that the actual diflerences of diameter are 2R^^ and 2R^tpy 

{c) The Metliod of Procedure , then, is to calculate /"j,/", and P^\>y 
formula (27) and then determine the shrinkages by formulae (29) 
and (30}. It may be, however, that the shrinkages thus found 
would cause excessive compression of the bore of the inner cyl- 
inder, when at rest ; and, if so, smaller values of 0, and 0, must 
be used. To ascertain whether this is the case, eliminate /, be- 
tween the parts of equation (28) which gives : 



A' 



R^{ R^ - R^) 



and, making ^^ =• — /"(, in this, the resulting value of fi^ is the 
change of pressure at the outer suiface of the inner cylinder due 
to the suppression of P^ Therefore, /, -|- P, must be the pressure 
on that outer surface when the system is at rest ; and this must 
not exceed : 

iRT '• 

since, if it does, the tangential compression of the bore will ex- 
ceed «,. 

As a matter of fact, however, experience seems to show that 
there is no objection to compressing the bore beyond the elastic 
limit of the material under tension, presumably because the elas- 
tic resistance to compression is really considerably greater than 
that so-called elastic limit of tension. 

It is also to be noted that no account has been taken of the fact 
that the radial strain at the inner surface of a cylinder may, and 
indeed sometimes does, exceed the tangential strain, while our 
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formulae assume that it is only the latter which must not exceed a 
fixed limit. This, too, can only be justified by the assumption 
that the material really has a higher limit of elasticity under com- 
pression than under tension. 

In assembling U. S. naval guns with shrinkages calculated by 
the foregoing formulcc, ff^, tf, and fl, were taken as the lowest 
elastic limit given by any specimen from the particular foiling 
considered, excepting where the resulting compression of bore 
considerably exceeded (?„, in which case B^ and (?j were somewhat 
reduced. The formulae as given herein are, of course, easily ex- 
tended to cover cases where there are more than three layers. 

The tangential strain is really the change of length per unit 
length of the circumference and, so also, the change of length per 
unit length of diameter. An alternative nomenclature of the 
strains is as follows: Take a circle of radius r- in the cylinder 
walls when at rest and suppose that, when the pressures act, each 
point of the circle moves outwardly Jr and axially Ak, then 

the tangential strain is - , the radial strain is -j--, and the longitu- 
dinal strain is - ,, , these strains being what have been called 
e^, e^ and e^. 

(rf) Radii. — If only the tangential resistance to internal pressure 
is to be considered, the maximum value of P^ will be obtained by 
making the radii increase in geometrical progression from that of 
the chamber outward, provided the several cylinders have the 
same elastic strength and the same modulus of elasticity. Thus, 
for the case of one cylinder superimposed upon another, make P^ 
formula (27), a function of ^1 {R^ and R^ being constant and 

9y = 9^, differentiate, and make , ° <- o. After cancellation, we 
have R^ = ^o^i- showing that the maximum value of elastic re- 
sistance for a given total thickness of a given material occurs when 
the radius of the common surface is a mean proportional between 
the inner and outer radii. For example, with the 6-inch gun ol 
4-inch chamber -radius and 8-inch thickness of chamber-wall, the 
maximum resistance against tangential bursting stress would be 
secured by making ^u = 4-inch; ^j = 4-^3 ; R^^^-^g; and 
^, = 4^27= 12. 

In practice, however, other considerations than tangential 
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stress prevent complete conformity wfth theory. In the first 
place, it is necessary to make that layer which takes the longitu- 
dinal strain of sufficient cross -section. In United States guns, the 
breech-block houses in the jacket or second layer and the area 
7t{R* — R*) must be adequate, being, in naval guns, about three 
times that of the rear end of the chamber, so that the longitudinal 
stress on the jacket, if uniformly distributed, is one-third of the 
chamber pressures. In French guns, the breech-block usually 
houses in the tube or inner layer, thus making ^j much greater 
than is necessary for resistance to the maximum tangential stress. 

Again, the tube thickness over the enlarged chamber should 
not be too small to prevent lining the bore with a thin tube, after 
the erosion of the powder gases has cut away the rifling and ren- 
dered the gun inaccurate. Finally, the necessity for keeping 
down weight, which prescribes a decreasing exterior diameter to 
correspond with the diminishing pressure toward the muzzle, to- 
gether with the need for avoiding sudden or great changes of sec- 
tion in the various forgings, sometimes dictates dimensions not 
otherwise desirable. 

2. Gun Construction. — The 16-inch Breech-loading Rifle 
(Type, Model 1895), completed — except as to the final boring, 
rifling, and the hoops engaging the mount — during the year 1900 
by the Ordnance Department, U. S. A., at the Watervliet Arsenal, 
N. Y., is not only the most powerful gun yet built, but is also the 
largest construction ever assembled by shrinkage. The general 
data * are as follows : 

Weight of gun 126 tons (252,000 lbs.), of armor-piercing pro- 
jectile, 2,400 lbs., of powder-charge (smokeless), 576 lbs.; powder- 
pressure, 37,000 to 38,000 pounds per sq. in.; muzzle-velocity, 
2,300 ft, per second ; muzzle -energy, 88,000 ft. -tons ; penetration 
in steel at muzzle (De Marre's formula, normal impact), 42.3 in. ; 
range, 20,978 miles; height of trajectory, 30,516ft, (about 5^ 
miles); length of projectile, 5 ft. 4 in.; cost per round, powder 
and shot, J1j,ooo. 

(a) Description. — The gun is shown in section in Fig. 19. Its 
total length is 590.9 in.; external diameter at rear, 60 in., at 
muzzle, 28 in,; length of main bore, 448,5 in,, diameter, 16 in, ; 
rifling, 96 lands, 96 grooves ; depth of groove, 0,06 in. ; the 

'OrdoaQce Department, U, S, A,, "Notes on the Comunction of Oidauice," 
No. 78. 
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rifling curve is a semi-cubic parabola, ranging from one turn in 50 
calibers to one in 25 at the muzzle. The cylindrical part of the 
powder-chantber is 90.7 in, long, and i8.g in. diameter, and is con- 
nected with the bore by a conical slope 24 in. long. The volume 
of the chamber is 29.385 cu, in. The recess for breech-block is 
24.4 in. long, with a diameter at top of thread of 24.86 in. The 
breech -mechanism is after the"Stockett System." The gun is 
built up of parts, as follows : 

The tube, S^-5 i"- 'ongi with ^ maximum outside diameter of 
29.3 in.; two C-hoops shrunk upon the tube from the forward end 
of the jacket to the muzzle ; the jacket, 304.65 in. long, shrunk 
upon rear of tube, and overhanging the latter by 24.4 in. to form 
the breech-recess ; t\ie D-hoop, 144.5 ^^- 'o^S' encircling forward 
end of jacket and rear of C-hoop, and having two locking 
shoulders in its bore which engage corresponding projections on 
jacket and C-hoop, thus preventing any sliding backward of the 
former or forward of the latter, from the shock of firing ; three 
A-hoops, A-i covering the joint between the Z^-hoop and the 
jacket, and A-2, A-j, being shrunk over the outer surface of the 
latter ; four B-hoops, encircling the ^-hoops. 



Wdgliu (Ibi.) Rougfa. 



Tube with (7- hoops. 

T«cket. 

HoopZ). 



' *B-i, Bt, Bj. 





100,360 


90.0S8 


73.900 


26.965 


»3.9<» 




16. '.17 


IS. HO 


ao,i63 


19,940 


...j'-^?°. 





The tube and jacket were each made from a nickel-steel ingot, 
not fluid -com pressed, and octagon in section. After removing the 
discards, a longitudinal, axial hole was bored through the remain- 
ing block and the tube or jacket was then forged hollow on a 
mandrel under a hydraulic press. The completed forging was 
then rough-turned, bored, tempered in oil, and annealed. The 
hoops were made of fluid-compressed steel containing no nickel. 
Excepting that the ingots were round, the general process was 
similar to that for the tube and jacket. The hoop-metal was the 
harder, 1. e., having the greater elastic limit and tensile strength. 
All forgings were of sufficient total length to provide test-metal. 

* AwaitiDg deciiion ni lo carriage. 
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The specimens for tube and jacket were 0.564 in, diameter and 3 
in. long. The average physical qualities obtained in all tests are : 



Elastic limit, lbs. per iqiure inch. \ 51,375 I ^,%%° 57>i35 

T«a»ile streiiKth, lbs. per iquare inch. i 84,350 [ 87,800 | 107,050 

Elongalion, per cent. | 20.jS . 22.16 . 19.18 

CoDlracaon, ■■ " _4'''3 I ^?:3* J 45 -5* 

[b) Shrinkage Fvmace. — ^The furnace used in expanding , the 
parts for assemblage is shown in Fig. 20. It consists of a 
wrought-iron "cage" or frame-work A, surrounding immediately 
a cylindrical wall B of fire-brick, the whole resting upon solid 
rock, at the 30-ft. level, in a comer of the shrinkage-pit (Fig. 21). 
The thickness of the wall is 13 in. and its internal diameter is 8 ft., 
4 in. A cylindrical muffle C, built of J^-in. boiler steel, sur- 
rounds the hoop to be heated. The outer diameter of the muffle 
is 6 ft. 6 in., there being, thus, an annular space, 1 1 in. wide, 
which forms a combustion-chamber for the burning gases. The 
furnace is 27 ft. 9 in. high; its top is 2 ft. 3 in. below the floor- 
level ; it is closed by a removable cover D, which confines the 
steam and gases ; and the products of combustion are drawn off 
through a flue connecting the top of the chamber with the main 
chimney. 

Fuel oil is supplied through a 3-in, pipe from a 5,ooo^^lon 
tank and enters the furnaces through 20 burner-openings E, set 
in five tiers F, of four burners each. The burner consists of an 
internal steam-pipe of y{ in. bore, the latter being reduced at the 
end to ^ in. Surrounding this is a X-in. oil-pipe, the forward 
end of which is plugged and a ^V''"- ^"^'^ drilled therein, opposite 
the ^g-in. opening in the internal pipe. The steam issuing at high 
velocity through the latter opening, carries the oil with it as a 
spray; and its oxygen, combining with the oil, gives an intensely 
hot flame. The burners are so directed that the flame strikes the 
muffle at a tangent approximately, thus giving a rapid spiral move- 
ment to the gases. The muffle transmits the heat to the hoop 
and the circulation of air within it tends to make the temperature 
equal at all points of the hoop. The fumace-temperature is 
governed by a damper in the flue, by the number of jets burning, 
and by the amounts of oil and steam admitted. Each burner is 
surmounted by an observation opening, closed by a mica door. 
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Uniformity of heating is secured by the tangential direction of the 
gases and by the intervention of the muffle, the latter keeping the 
flames from impinging directly upon the hoop and thus causing local 
heating in excess. 

( t ) Shrinkage ■ Pit. — 
Within the same excavation 
which contains the shrink- 
age-furnace, the shrinkage 
pit (Fig. 21) is located, the 
latter being 60 ft. deep and 
cut from the solid rock. 
To hold the gun during 
the shrinkage processes, 
a cast iron chuck G is 
anchored in the concrete 
foundation at the bottom 
of the pit and an interme- 
diate chuck If is placed at 
the 3S-ft. level. Upon this 
level, also, there is con- 
structed a heavy plalform 
or "tipping rest" K, for 
supporting the lower end 
of the gun while it is lying 
in an angular position, after 
having been brought to, 
and partly lowered within, 
the pit by two cranes. The 
platform enables one of the 

latter to lift the gun to a Fro. 31. 

vertical position and set it in 

the chucks. In order to handle the gun, when thus within thepit, two 
steel plugs, connected by a rod /in. in diameter and screwed into 
each, were fitted within the bore of the tube, the plug'at the upper 
end being arranged for connection with the bail on'the'crane-hook, 
A steam-pump to free the pit from the water used to cool hoops 
after assembling completes the equipment. 

(d) Assefnbling. — In preparation for the shrinkage of the jacket, 
the tube was placed in the pit, muzzle-end down, and water con- 
nections were made for interior cooling and for cooling the jacket 
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when seated. The latter was then heated for 30 hours and its 
bore calip>cred three times during that period to determine the ex- 
pansion. Upon removal from the furnace, it was measured, 
centered, and lowered in place and water was applied at the 
muzzle-end. The cooling continued for nine hours, the number 
of the encircling " water-rings " or pipes varying from four, as a 
maximum, to two at the close of the operation. The shrinkage 
of the C- and i?-hoops was effected in a similar manner. The 
v4-hoops were assembled with the gun in a horizontal position in 
the lathe. The hoists of a crane were attached to straps secured 
to the hoop afler heating and the latter was carried to the gun, 
seated in place, and cooled by water from the forward end. 
During contraction, the hoop was under the constant pressure of 
two 30-ton hydraulic jacks, one on each side, acting in the hori- 
zontal plane through the axis of the gun. It is proposed to effect 
the seating of the 5-hoops in a similar manner. 

ie) Expansion, Shrinkage, and Clearance. — The expansion of 
the metal, per inch of diameter for each degree of temperature, 
was 0.000007 >"■ Thus, for an exterior diameter of hoop c£ 64 
in., the total expansion for 1 ° of temperature — 0.000448 in., and, 
for 800°, — 0.358 in. Measured exterior diameters at several 
points on the surface of a hoop, if uniformly increased by ex- 
pansion, indicate uniform temperature and the amount of expansion 
shows the degree of temperature. Calling the diameter of the 
cold tube D, that of the cold hoop or jacket d, and the shrinkage s : 

Expansion =» 0.000007 (ZJ — j) = E; 
Shrinkage = D — d= s ; 
Clearance = E + (D — s) — D ,■ 
Diameter of jacket heated ^^ E + (D — s). 



In additioD to the acknowledgmcDl made in (he text, the writer deiires (o expresi 
hil obl^Uion, for inlbnomtion fnmished, to the Engineer- in-chief, U. S. Nary, the 
Chief of Ordnince, U. S. Anny, Professor Philip R.AIget, U. S. Nbtj, Profcnor J. 
Irrin Chalfee, and Leo Morgan, Esq. To Profe&sor Alger the author i» especially in- 
debted Jbi hil dear and compact presentation of a difficult inTettigalion. 
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SIZE OF GRAIN IN IGNEOUS ROCKS IN RELATION 
TO THE DISTANCE FROM THE COOLING WALL.* 

Bv AUGUSTIN L. QUENEAU, EM. 

Introdttction. — The object of this thesis is to present a study of 
the causes which are involved to the variation of the size of grain 
in igneous rocks and the experimentat verification of the laws found 
by the study of the great intrusive sheet of Triassic diabase known 
as the Palisades. 

The geology of the immediate vicinity of New York not being 
very favored in igneous dykes of various composition, the Minette 
Dyke of Franklin P'urnace, Sussex county, New Jersey, was chosen 
as affording satisfactory material. 

As far as I have been able to learn, to Dr. Alfred C. Lane.t of 
the Geological Survey of Michigan, must be given thn credit of be- 
ing the first to present a solution of the variation of grain. 

The present thesis is based, in a general way, on his work. The 
mathematical treatment, however, is wholly dificrent, and is onI> a 
particular case of the general theory of cooling presented by Prof. 
R. S. Woodward in the Annals of Mathematics, Vol. III. I am 
greatly indebted to Prof. J. F. Kemp for help in the field work and 
for the specimens from the Franklin Furnace dyke ; also to Prof. 
R. S. Woodward for help in the mathematical treatment of the 
subject. 

Conditions Affecting Cooling. 

It is a well known fact that the more rapidly a solution, obtained 
either by fusion or lexivation, is made to deposit its burden or to 
solidify, the finer is the grain of the precipitate, until if it is made to 
cool or precipitate suddenly a glass or an impalpable powder may 
result. 

These facts are easily observed in metallurgical plants, where 
some of the conditions met in nature are of daily occurrence. If a 
large slag pot is filled with liquid slag and allowed to stand undis- 
turbed for several days and the slag mass then broken up it 
will be seen that, close to the sides, a true glass has been formed 

* Tli«iii for tbe D<pee of Master of Arts, 
t Geological Survey of Michigui, Vol. VI. 
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while at the center ; if the conditions have been specialty favorable, 
crystals of several centimeters in length are encountered. 

The same observations, as to size of crystals, is made in nature, 
specially in intrusive dykes. Near the margin the rock is dense, 
often glassy, without any appreciable grain, whereas the grain be- 
gins to grow coarser according to some definite law, progressively 
as the distance from the walls increases. 

This general variation of grain is very plain even to the unaided 
eye, though in most cases the use of the microscope is necessary. 
The subject presents a practical interest because it may aid us to 
estimate the thickness of igneous rock through which it may be 
necessary to drive in mining operations. When a mmeral deposit is 
intersected by an igneous intrusion a serious problem is at once 
involved, whether the dyke met with be thin or laccolithic in 
character. 

The solution could in most cases be readily obtained by the study 
of a few thin sections. 

The above remarks are true of ail dykes, though with many 
variations, as must be expected from the greatly varied conditions 
of intrusion. 

The dyke may have been injected at a comparatively high tem- 
perature in walls either heated or cold ; or the intrusive magma may 
have been very near its point of solidification. 

The intrusive mass may have been dry or chained with steam- 
vapors, gases, the walls being porous or dense — thus allowing or 
preventing circulation of waters ; these in turn having a most im- 
portant bearing on the rate of convection of heat. 

Though all these various conditions have an important influence 
on the resulting grain of the igneous rock, many are not susceptible 
of a concrete mathematical expression. 

The loss of heat alone can be so treated. The theoretical case 
studied is the one presented by the cooling of a slab of finite thick- 
ness and of great length and depth with respect to the first dimen- 
sion, viz., the thickness. 

The equation obtained by means of the graphical representation 
of a simple particular case, throws considerable light on the rate of 
cooling and its discussion offers explanations for many features of 
dykes otherwise not easily accounted for. 

The method followed rests on the Theorie de la Chaleur of Four- 
ier, the fundamental principle of which may be stated as follows : 
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The conductivity being constant, the rate of flow of heat is pro- 
portional to the diflerence of temperature. 



Mathematical Tkei^tment of the Diffusion of Heat in ah 
Infinite Slab. 

Let 
7'^ mm initial uniform temperature of slab. 
V = temperature of any point distant 

X X from one side of slab at time / 

of the initial epoch. 
c = thickness of slab, 
D* = diffusivity of slab. 



Then 



du 



-a* 



S^ 



(I) 



equation deduced directly from the general equation of Fourier's 
Theorie de la Chaleur : 



du K(^ ^ 3tf\ 



where A"» conducibility of magma 

C^ its specific heat 

D'^iis mass per unit of volume. According to modern 
notation 

CD-''- 

Since the problem under consideration is restricted to a slab of 
finite thickness the equation is reduced to (i) 



the solution of this equation may be expressed by 

u~f{x,t) 
tiien 

u — / (jt, t), for JT = .r and t= t 

« _ u^, for / IB o 

» — o, for .r = o 

« — o, for T = c 1 



(0 

(3) 
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The last two conditions are true supposing that the walls are 
kept to a temperature zero, taken at will, during the whole time 
in consideration. 

The expression which will satisfy (i) and the last two of (3) is 

provided that ^ is nn integer and that 

The same conditions are satisfied also by 

»-Af-"'-""'sin2.T-^ 
c 

+ ^^-o-iw sin 2ff ~ 
' c 

+ ^.f-'"<''Wsin 2ff^ 



+ ^.^^'-' 



The second of (3) requires that 

«„ — /I, sin ff - + A^ sin 27i + — (5) 

To find the values of A^, A, ... A^ ... which will meet this require- 
ment multiply both sides of (5) by sin mc dx and integrate be- 
tween JTso and j^— <: 
Thus 

A \ sin* nit - dx ^ u.\ sin nit dx 

V. <: V. c 

for all other integrals vanish. 

Fourier (Freeman's Translation, p. 187, 188). 
Hence 

A-^^"- (i-cos«^) (6) 

For even values of n, (i — cos mt) vanishes, while for odd values 
(i — cos rm) = 2. 
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and the equation (4) becomes 



\- 









A~ 








A,- 


4»o 




e 


-(?)■ 


8in;r- 


+ i' 


-(¥)• 


sin 


X 


+ i' 


-CtV 


sin 


X 



(7) 






3in(2n + i) - 



This is one complete solution of (l) and (3). 

The infinite series in (7) may be transformed into an infinite 
■erics of definite integrals, as follows : 

Starting from the equality 



placing 



,-(£)• _-^^jr-, 



"•dycmf. 



A,e? :^ i^ftet, ^=^2n+l)n 



ti»us (7) becomes 



C' -^ —• I Jr 

ft}, ' "'*',2, J^+,»"(2« + ■)'-;=<»' (Z»+ I) »> 
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,+T'" (='+■) '(■'+;) 

Now 
2 — -, sin (2« + I ) ff I >" + - 1 has the following range of value, 

+ ^foro<(>. + ');r<. 

— forr<|_y+-l7r<2;t 
etc. 

Similarly the other series has the following values. 

+ - for JT < l^y— \n<i2n 



(8) 



Introducing these values in (8) and attending to the limits it is 
found that 

CU f /*' _*V /"H--' _eV /»* + -* _i^ 

u = --yi e *"'dy - i e *^dy + | ^ •""dy 
av Tit 1 J, i/t-' •/»-- 

/"+! _"¥ ") 

-J ^ ^ ^-^rfj- + ... V 

Introducing for brevity in this 

> ^/ 

and 

c X 

" 2as/t 2a^t ^' 

it is seen that 
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It will be observed that (10) satisfies (i), that it gives « » o for 
x~ o, or jt— ^, and that it makes « — », for ^» o and o<.x<,e. 
In the latter case 

The values of I e^^ds are given in Oppolzer's " Lehrbucb zur 

Bahnbestimmung derKometen und Planeten," Vol. II., Table X., 
to ten decimals for arguments extending to two decimals. 

It is not of great importance to know the exact time elapsed or 
temperature, the problem is more general if the solution represents 
the general relations between the temperatures and times for a par- 
ticular initial temperature u,. 

To simplify matters «, has been taken as 



Since m^ and m are numbers and since ir is a distance it follows 
that 20 >/t is a distance these values are taken in function of c. 

It is only after trials that the convenient limits have been reached. 
2a'n^t is taken between .10^ and i,oc the thickness or x between 
o and .^c. 

The following tables have been computed on the above assump- 
tions. 

The times can easily be deduced from the equations knowing 
the values of a the diffusivity for special cases. 
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NuKRfticAL Solution 


Of Equation (10) 
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Having three variables, time, position and temperature, their re- 
lations can be expressed in form of a surface. 

The diagram of Plate VII. shows such a surface, for a sheet 
whose sides are kept at a constant temperature. 




PLATE VII. 



The Y axis is the axis of temperature, the X axis the axis of 
time, the Z axis perpendicular to the plan of the paper represents 
the thickness. 

We have, therefore, a series of contour lines showing the relation 
of the temperature and its gradual loss with the lapse of time for 
the corresponding distance from the margin. 

At the margin the temperature drops very suddenly but very 
slowly thereafter; at the center the temperature is at first stationary, 
then diminishes very slowly, then steadily but more rapidly there- 
after. 

After a time corresponding to la-^l^.^c it will be noticed that 
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the slopes of all the curves are equal, therefore: After suck corre- 
sponding drop of temperature, the rate of cooling at a given temperature 
is the same fin- all parts of the dyke. The limits of temperature for 
the formation of minerals are often quite narrow for each particular 
case* 

Thus Barus f found for a certain diabase that it consolidates at 
1093*^ C. and the point of fusion of its augite is below 1200'' C. 

It may be very plausibly deducted that, other things being equal, 
the grain of the augite in this basic rock will depend upon the 
time of cooling from 1200° to I iOO*^, and if the rate of cooling is 
the same in different parts of the rock, other things being equal, 
the grain of the augite will be uniform. J 

2k)NE OP Varying Grain. 

The cooling diagram shows that the rate of cooling becomes 
constant first at the center, this uniform rate spreading toward the 
margin and reaching there for lower and lower temperatures. 

Therefore it may be concluded that : If a consideradU period of 
time elapses before any part of the dykes attains ike point of solidifica- 
tion, the rate of cooling ivillbe the same throughout the mass and, other 
things being equal, the grain will not vary. The following deduction 
is readily made : The zone of varying grain will vary indirectly as tht 
initial tempetature. Also since it means similar conditions : The 
sone of varying grain will vary inversely as the initial temperature of 
the couHlry rock. By initial temperature is meant the heat of the 
magma at the time of coming to rest. 

Plutonic rocks, being deep seated, will not present a sone of vary- 
ing grain to any extent, a fact early recognized. It follows also 
that rocks which came to rest at a temperature nearing their consolida- 
tion point will present wide zone of varying grain. If in equation 
(10), £ has its value altered the equation will not be changed in 
value provided / is increased by the square of the same ratio, 
therefore : 

Tlte time of cooling varies as the square of the thickness of tht 
dyke. 

This may be pushed to a further conclusion. The time required 
for a given drop of temperature for any point varies as the square ef 

*Ftniqq* el Michel L*»y, "Synlhise des Roches." 

t Report U. S. G. S. 

X A. C. Une, Michigan G. S. Iile Royale Report. 
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its distance from the margin. This is evidently true, provided the 
center has not perceptibly cooled. 

The above was reached by Rieman.* If we assume that the 
crystals vary as the square of their distances from the nearest 
margin, then the square roots of their areas, which can be measured, 
vary directly as the distance from the margin. 

Application of Theory. — ^Though the increase of grain is very 
easily observed, it is not an easy matter to select the grain suited 
to the measurements. 

An igneous rock will present in a hand specimen or even in a thin 
section, crystals of very different sizes. The questions raised are : 
Which crystals are representative of the position of the specimen 
under consideration in the dyke? Which of the successive gen- 
erations is a witness of the period of consolidation ? 

Therefore phenocripts should be rejected as well as crystals pre- 
senting an orientation along lines of flow. 

Method of Observing Grain. — All that is seen of the crystals, 
with respect to their bulk, in a thin section, is their area in a cer- 
tain plane. The areas vary as the second power of the dimen- 
sions, a law analogous to the one obtained for the variation in the 
size of grain. 

The impression of size of grain is made by the lai^est repre- 
sentatives. 

Upon these observations rests the method of observation fol- 
lowed. 

Three views were taken in each thin section. The largest suit- 
able crystal of the mineral under consideration in each field of view 
was measured along two rectangular axes, the average or arith- 
metical mean was obtained for each m and mc. These were mul' 
tipHed together giving m*^, the value obtained being taken as the 
representative area of the crystals of the mineral studied in a par- 
ticular section. 

Fuess microscope was used, the measures being taken by means 
of micrometer screws in hundredths of a millimeter. 

Diabase of the Palisades — Two series of specimens representing 
the diabase sheet of the Palisades were taken at Fort Lee and 
King's Point. 

The heights were carried by means of a hand level. Though the 
method is somewhat crude, it is still reasonably accurate, and the 

•Rieman, "Putielle UifferenlJel GleiEbangen." 
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errors introduced are not of as great an order as those arising from 
the selection of the representative crystals. 

The dip was taken as 18°, the vertical heights being transformed 
into normal distances by introducing the factor cos 18°. Feldspars 
and augite were measured in both series. Their distribution is more 
regular and general than that of other mineral constituents, such as 
magnetite, apatite, etc.. 

Parabolas have been drawn passing through the origin of coiSr- 
dinates and the coarsest grain. 




It is seen that the grains are grouped in a general way along the 
parabolas. 

Applying the law deducted from the mathematical discussion 
page 189, as to the relation between linear dimensions of the crystals 
and their distances from the nearest margin, the Plates V and VI 
have been drawn for the augites and feldspars respectively. 

It is recognized at a glance, especially in the ptate of the augites 
that the grouping ol the points is along a well-defined direction. 

Straight lines being drawn in the direction indicated, their equa* 
tions were taken. 

For tables of results, see page 192. 

Equations for ike Feldspars and Augiie. 



Feldspar y ■= 1.5^: - 
Augite y — .g-r - 



In these equations^ is given by units of 30 cm. and x introduced 
by units of -^ sq. mm. These equations will permit the placing 
of any portion of the dyke in its exact position with respect to 
the walls. It is felt that more specimens should have been taken, 
and from various sources, as a more general confirmation of the 
above equations. 
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KiNc's Point ^tcwasXi.—Fildsfart. 



DiMUO. 


.50 1 ». 1 ^ j 
.oozS .0063 .0254 1 .0S06 


.i(^ 


.1710 


>3" 


3449 


Dimeiu. 


.310a 


.46M. 



■0048 i .0391 I .1476 I .3010' ; .7344 I i-igjo I ' JOSO 



DiMance ei*eQ in cm. Areu in sq. ram. 

Fort Lbs Specimens. — FtUspart. 

DlMua.| a I 33 I 47 I Ji I 133 I 371 
Dimeoi. | .0036 | .0116 | .0578 ] .0257 , .0640 1 .0610 

Nos. 7, 8, 9 too decomposed. 
_^ _ Ai^t. ^ 

I»""«. | " I 33 _| _47_ |_7'_ |_'S3_I_3?1 |s 

Dimeni. | .0054 I .0043 1 .0361 .0156 1 .0289 1.0400 
Nos. 7 and 8, too decomposed. 



|.343o'a847l-3'50 





Dyke J. (A small diabase dyke rrom King's Point, N. J.) — This 
dyke is an offshoot from the main mass, and extends for about 
half a mile northward, preserving a uniform horizon throughout, 
with the exception of slight local irregularities. The thickness of 
sheet is 104 cms. as exposed. The dip may be assumed to be of 
18°, thus giving a normal thickness of 104 x cos 18° ~ 98.6 cms. 
The dyke was found to be quite altered, the augite having especi- 
ally suffered ; feldspars afforded satisfactory measurements. 
DvKES No. i.—Ftldspar. 
DIMUDU. Caoucl. 17 [ 19 ' s8 I «7 I 90 CooDul. 

DimeotioDt. .0049 | .0064 | .0148 | .00S6 | .0035 | .0025 .0018 



Distances in cms. 



nsq. I 
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Dyke 4. — An intrusive dyke, 609 cms. between walls, from 
Franklin Furnace, Sussex county, New Jersey. The rock has been 
referred to several types, according to different observers. B. K. 
Emerson, 1882, described it as micaceous diabase, and it has been 
referred to as mica-diabase and kersantite. J, P. Iddings called 
it a minette or lamprophyre, in Rusenbusch sense. The rock is 
dense and gray, with only micas recognizable megascopically. 

It is very rich in minerals: Feldspar, monoclinic pyroxenes, mica, 
magnetite, epidote, catcite, sphene, apatite, pyrite, chlorite. How- 
ever, the mineralogical composition varies very widely within 
small areas and according to the alterations. 

The feldspars are most often twinned and in polysynthetic la- 
mellas ; the ferromagnesian minerals and iron oxyds are idiomor- 
phic with respect to the feldspars ; the latter are therefore not well 
suited for measurement. 




PLATE vm. 



The pyroxenes are also greatly altered ; their boundaries are 
often indistinct in chlorittc aggregates. 

Epidote is often found in large crystals, but it is a secondary 
mineral. 

Biotite, in beautifully preserved six-sided plates, is very abund- 
ant. It is idiomorphic with respect to the feldspars, but al- 
lotriomorphic with respect to pyroxenes, sphene and magnetite, 
Biotite is very suited to the measurements, and illustrates to a 
marked degree the increase of grain from the margin toward the 
center, as shown in the typical microphotographs. 

Apatite is abundant and well preserved with sharp outlines. It 
appears either as long thin needles or short stout prisms. The 
crystals are often broken up as if they were remains of a former 
generation. As can be seen from the table and diagram, they fol- 
low the general law of increase. 
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MiNETTE Dyke,— A/a/i(t. 
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Practical Results to be Derived from the Above 
Considerations. 

It is thought that in many instances the laws derived rrom the 
above mathematical discussion could be applied to advantage in 
the problems met by the geologist and the mining engineer, such 
as the computation of the total thickness of a partly eroded surface 
flow, of an intervening igneous dyke, cutting off a coal seam or a 
metalliferous vein, etc. 

From the nature itself of the parabola and straight line, it is 
readily seen that cases will be met when no direct use can be made 
of the laws. 

No claim can be made concerning the mathematical exactitude 
of the method, as the equations derived have for parameter, quan- 
tities which are functions of values obtained from observation it>., 
the area and linear dimensions of the crystal representatives in the 
type slides. However, an approximate solution can be obtained 
which would often be extremely valuable. 

Suppose the case to be that of a metalliferous mine or of a coal 
mine in which a heading has been driven to a certain place at 
which an intrusive mass is encountered. It is evident that all pos- 
sible data should be collected and a knowledge of the geology of 
the district would be as usual indispensable. 

To apply the theory advanced it is necessary to leave an equa- 
tion representing fairly the increase in size of grain as its distance 
from the cooling wall grows greater. The drift should be drivm 
for a few feet — say 15 to 20. Care must be taken to observe the dip 
of the dyke. Avoiding concentration of dark constituents, repre- 
sentative samples are collected every two feet, starting from the 
contact. Thin sections are made of these. It is amply sufficient 
to .have slides }i cm. square. The microscope used is provided 
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with a micrometer. For most purposes the micrometer glass plate 
is sufficiently accurate. 

The size of the grain is observed by the method described at 
length in the foregoing. The results are tabulated and plotted. 
Use is made of the linear dimensions only. A straight line is 
traced which will best represent the average alignment of the points 
obtained. Its equation is computed. 

If the line is broken, that is to say, formed by a line inclined to 
either axis and of another one parallel to the axis selected for axis 
of distances, a bathylithe or mass of very large dimensions has 
been met for the thickness of which no approximation can be made. 
If the line is continuous and the slope angle large, the sheet will 
most likely be thin. If the angle is small, the sheet will be thick. 

If no other intrusion is known in the immediate vicinity, infer- 
ences can be drawn from the slope of the line; generally other in- 
trusions can be observed and their equations recorded. By a com- 
parison of the various observations a very close estimate can be 
made. 



THE ECLIPSE OF MAY 18, 1901. 

By S. a. MITCHELL. 

The United States government spent this year nearly ^20.ooo 
in equipping and sending out an expedition half way round the 
world to study the sun during the few moments that it was eclipsed. 
In this party were thirteen men of science willing to give up six 
months of their busy lives, to undergo the discomforts and fatigues 
of a long journey, merely to observe for six minutes phenomena 
connected with a total solar eclipse. 

In view of this expenditure of time, energies and money, we 
may well ask, What is the aim of these scientific investigations ? 
what unsolved problems are still connected with the sun ? and what 
practical use can we make of their solution ? 

The last question is part of the old question, " What is the good 
of studying astronomy ?" but without going into an enumeration 
of practical uses of astronomy, we will say that the student of this 
oldest and purest of all the sciences, must expect his chief gain to 
be intellectual, in widening the range of human activity, and in re- 
vealing to n remarkable degree the order and beauty of the uni- 
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verse. The more we study astronomy, the more we cannot help 
but feel that none of the phenomena which the far-reaching eye of 
the astronomer sees happen by chance, but are designed and ruled 
by the all-powerful Father. 

Astrophysics, or the new astronomy, as it has been aptly called, 
has less of practical application to the affairs of human interest 
than, perhaps, any of the branches of our greatest of sciences; but 
astrophysics more than any other science gives proof of the trans- 
cendent genius of man, in grasping facts and explaining phenomena 
that are happening millions and millions of miles away. Astronomy 
teaches us that this earth of ours is in reality merely a small speck 
in God's firmament, but astrophysics teaches us that che inhabi- 
tant of this tiny speck can reach out and tell what stuff the sun is 
made of, or how many miles per second Sirius is altering its dis- 
tance from the solar system. 

Great indeed was thought the genius of man when human knowl- 
edge had so far advanced that the happening of an eclipse could 
be foretold fifty or even a hundred years in advance. Up to i860, 
it was thought that all the study of eclipses could benefit our 
knowledge was in rendering more accurate the tables of the moon, 
and in delineating, and perhaps explaining, the prominences and 
corona. In 1859, Kirchhoff gave an explanation of the dark lines 
in the sun's spectrum that had been seen nearly fifty years earlier 
by Fraunhofer, opening up a new field of research for the scientist, 
that of investigating the metals in the sun ; and the new astronomy 
took its birth. 

In 1868, Lockyer of England and Janssen of France almost 
simultaneously discovered a method of using the spectroscope by 
means of which the prominences, which had earlier been seen only 
atthetimeofa total eclipse, were rendered visible in broad daylight. 

According to the explanation of Kirchhoff, the dark lines in the 
sun's spectrum, or the Fraunhofer lines, as they are called in honor 
of their discoverer, arc caused by the absorption of light of cer- 
tain wave-lengths or color, as the rays of the sun pass through the 
surrounding atmosphere. If the bright light could be shut off, 
the sun's atmosphere ought to shine of its own light, and give us 
a spectruitl of bright lines on a dark background in the exact 
positions where were before the Fraunhofer dark lines on a bright 
background. In other words, the Fraunhofer lines are dark only 
in contrast to the brilliant background of light from the orb of the 
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sun. At the time of a total eclipse, the moon cuts off the sun's 
rays, and then ought to be visible the bright line spectrum. At 
the eclipse of 1 870, Professor Young of Princeton, for the first time, 
saw the Fraunhofcr lines change into the bright line spectrum, the 
transformation being so sudden, that he gave the term " flash 
spectrum." The flash lasted about three seconds, and as in this 
time the moon covers up about 500 miles of the sun's surface, he 
estimated that the " reversing layer," or region in which the spec- 
trum lines are reversed, or changed from dark to bright, has a 
depth of about this amount. At the eclipse of 1S96, the " flash" 
was first photographed by Shackleton. 

The eclipses of 1898 and of 1900, the latter so widely observed in 
America, added much of scientific value to our knowledge of the 
sun, but still much more remains to be done. The United States 
government recognizing the importance of these scientific in- 
quiries, and in view of the fact that at the 1901 eclipse totality 
would last for more than six minutes, through Congress appro- 
priated money enough to equip and send out an expedition to 
view the total eclipse in Sumatra on May 18, 1901. 

The researches of the party were along the following lines : 

1. By means of telescopes of different focal lengths to photo- 
graph the corona. 

2. By means of the spectroscope, to photograph the " flash 
spectrum" finding the gases present in the ■' reversing layer," and 
the heights to which they extend above the surface of the sun ; to 
investigate the spectrum of the corona to find out what gases go 
to form it, and, if possible, the rate at which the corona rotates. 

3. By the bolometer, to try and detect the heat of the corona 
and the dark moon. 

4. By means of several photographic telescopes, to attempt to 
find intra-Mercurial planets, if such bodies really exist. 

J. By the polariscope, to investigate whether the corona shines 
of its own inherent light, or is merely light reflected from the sun. 

The government expedition consisted of thirteen members, two 
representing the Smithsonian Institution, and eleven the Naval 
Observatory. Of this latter number, six were from the govern- 
ment observatory, the remaining five being the invited guests of 
the party.* 

* Leave of absenoe was granled bj the trugtees to the irritcr from Febiiuu7 tit, 
uid moner to pay the eipensea of a substitute wu generousljr subscribed by Mexm. 
Aodrew Canine, E. A. Matlhiessen, F. Augustus Schermerbom and J. K. Red. 
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Transportation was furnished by government steamei?, the 
Army to carry us as far as Manila, while from there to the East 
Indies, we were to be cared for by the Navy Department. 

We left San Francisco February i6th in the Army Transport 
Sheridan, and arrived in Honolulu the 2;th. Three delightful 
days were spent there, giving an excellent chance to see how the 
far-off " Paradise of the Pacific," which now for three years has 
been under the rule of " Uncle Sam," is being governed. 




i)[ River, Manila. 



Passing in sight of the Ladrohe Islands on March rzth, part of 
which are now United States property, land was sighted on the 
morning of St. Patrick's Day, which proved to be the Island of 
Luzon. After running past Corrigeador, we anchored shortly after 
sunset on March i8th, in Manila Bay.a whole month having been 
spent on shipboard without news from the outside world. The 
eight days we remained in Manila while the naval vessel was 
being fitted out for us, were devoted to sightseeing, one of the 
most interesting of days being that given to viewing the wrecks of 
the Spanish fleet. Mr. Williams, who was United States consul at 
Manila at the outbreak of hostilities was with us, and gave a very 
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Fig. I, Manila Observaioiy. 



Fig. 3. Filipino Group. 
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graphic picture of the progress of the battle as seen by him from 
the bridge of the flagship Otympia. 

On March 26th, the party left Manila on board the U. S. S. 
General Alava, a former Spanish ship, purchased at the end of the 
war. Most pleasant weather was experienced through the China 
and Java Seas, the crossing of the equator on March 31st being 
celebrated in true man-of-war's style. 



Fig. 4. Orange Hotel, Padang, Sumab-B. 

On April 2d we passed in sight of Krakatoa, the volcano which 
by its eruption in 1883 resulted in the loss of 40,000 lives. The 
whole configuration of the country for miles around has been 
altered by the explosion. We could see where the northwestern 
part of the island had been blown away, and, where formerly had 
been a hill of perhaps 1,000 feet, there is now the ocean, and bot- 
tom is not reached with soundings of 164 fathoms. The noise of 
the explosion was heard at Ceylon 2,900 miles away, the longest 
distance we have any record of hearing sounds. The tidal wave 
resulting from the explosion was felt in the English Channel 1 1 ,000- 
miles distant, while the air wave, registered by barometers, was 
traced through the seven circuits of the earth. 
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On April 4th, the pretty harbor or Emma Haven, the seaport of 
Fadang, the capital oF Sumatra, was reached, and our long ocean 
journey of 1 1 ,000 miles was at an end, ours being the first Ameri- 
can ship that had ever entered port there. 

In a few days there collected in Padang astronomers from all 
parts of the globe. There were two other United States parties, 
besides astronomers representing England, Holland, France, Russia 
and India, about eighty scientists altogether, such an influx of 
foreigners never before having been heard of in the quiet, easy- 
going Dutch colony. 

We must confess that before reaching the island of Sumatra our 
knowledge of it was very limited, not that we did not read every- 
thing that could be found, but affairs have gone on so quietlythere, 
that nothing much has been written. We had read that fierce 
wild animals of all descriptions abound in the forests, lions, 
tigers, elephants, crocodiles, alligators, rhinosceroses, hippopotami, 
monkeys and many deadly snakes. In one book we found an ac- 
count of a " venomous reptile that will sit and wait for you in a 
path, and spit a deadly green vapor for a distance of fifteen feet." 
Sumatra is the home of the orang- ouiang; in fact, the name is 
Malay and means " man of the woods." Indeed, there are tales 
of cannibals not very far from where the astronomical expeditions 
intended making their locations, and so as a result of our reading 
we were led to prepare for many interesting and exciting ex- 
periences. 

The native is the Malay, a bold and fierce race that every boy 
has read about, in the tales of pirates that formerly infested the 
south seas, and who made their name a terror to the East Indian 
merchantmen. Under the Dutch rule, however, they are quiet, 
■docile, easy-going and extremely lazy. 

Our first glimpse of the Malay showed us a short wiry indivi- 
dual clad in most picturesque garments: trousers, wide and loose, 
of cottonstuffwith brilliant colors and large pattern, a skirt or jur- 
^ff^of the same sort of material, a coat or kibaya usually of white 
or black, and with the head wrapped up in the manner we are 
familiar with from East Indian pictures. Our two months' stay in 
Sumatra, and our daily contact with the natives made us very well 
acquainted with their character and disposition. 

Life, indeed, was very interesting, thrown so closely as we were 
with the Dutch and Malays. 
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The Hollanders were extremely kind and courteous, doing 
everything in their power to aid us. Free passes on the govern- 
ment railroad were given to alt the astronomers, all freight and 
baggage were carried free, and in fact, the word " ZonecHps," by 
which we were known soon became the talisman that made all 
things work together for our good. 



Fic. S. The MaUy. 

We soon found the rain and cloudy weather were going to be 
the chief obstacles to come between us and perfect success. Our 
eclipse locations were to be within 50 miles of the equator, beneath 
the blazing tropical sun.and flooded by the abundant tropical rain 
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which is so great that at Padang there is an annual rainfall of 187 
inches, or half in inch per day. 

Before reaching the E^st, it had been decided to divide the 
American expedition into two parties, but the probability of poor 
weather caused the division into three. The main party was at 
Solok on the line of the " Staatsspoorweg op Sumatra," the govern- 
ment railroad running from Padang about 100 miles into the in- 
terior. The engineering principles upon which this road was con- 
structed seem to have been very simple : if there was a small hill 
the road went over it, if a large one the rails were laid around it 
As the country through which the " spoorweg " passes is exceed- 
ingly rugged and mountainous, an elevation of 4,000 feet being 
reached, there are many steep grades and sharp curves, making 
withal certainly a picturesque route. Grades as great as 8 in 100 
were frequently met, necessitating in such places the making of the 
road into a cog road. As an illustration of the speed at which the 
trains were run we may perhaps cite here an actual occurrence. 
While crossing a bridge one day, going down a 6-per-cent. grade, 
the head-gear of the Malay brakeman became disarranged and blew 
off Nothing daunted he jumped from his position, ran back after 
his topi, and with the short run of perhaps 50 yards caught the 
train again, which all the time was going at its usual speed. 

Solok was a small village with three Europeans, about twenty 
half castes, and several hundred natives. An old fort lately evac- 
uated by the Dutch, proved to be a splendid place for the eclipse 
station, the barracks affording excellent store rooms for the instru- 
ments until they should be set up. 

The largest instrument here was Professor Barnard's camera of 
61 y^ feet focal length, which would give an image of the sun about 
seven inches in diameter. With the same apparatus at the eclipse 
of 1900, this famous astronomer secured several photographs of 
the corona, marvelous in definition and refinement of detail. 
They were undoubtedly the best pictures of the corona ever made, 
but in Sumatra, with a plate 40 inches square, one exposure ex- 
tending over the great length of time of two and a half minutes, 
it was hoped to even better the 1900 results. 

The most powerful spectroscopes ever employed at an eclipse, 
were used hy the American party in Sumatra. The important 
part of these instruments were the gratings, the manufacture of 
which is a very clever and difficult mechanical problem. The 
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essential part of the machine Tor ruling these gratings is oper- 
ated by a screw, and it is the manufacture of this that constitutes 
the difficulty of making perfect gratings. This difficulty will, 
perhaps, be grasped when it is understood that a grating is made 
by scratching with a diamond point on a polished plane or spherical 
surface, as many as so.cxx] parallel lines per inch, spaced so 
equally that there is not an error in placing one of these lines to 
the one thousandth part of the distance between two adjoining 
lines, t. e., each line is correctly placed to the one two-millionth 
part of an inch. This is the theoretical accuracy that is claimed 
for a perfect grating, but we have no means of measuring, even 
by means of our most powerful microscopes, these infinitesimal 
quantities. It took the genius and mechanical ability of a physicist 
like the late Professor Rowland of the Johns Hopkins University to 
devise a method of manufacturing the most perfect screw ever turned 
out, and although Professor Rowland's method of cutting the screw 
has long since been known to the scientific world, and although 
numerous scientists and mechanicians have tried to rule gratings, 
the only perfect gratings in the world are those made in Balti- 
more. Astrophysics, indeed, owes a great debt to Professor Row- 
land, in making possible instruments which have so greatly in- 
creased the accuracy of all spectroscopic work. 

One of the gratings used in Solok was concave, and was em- 
ployed without a slit, another was a plane grating used with slit 
and quartz lenses to attempt to measure the velocity of rotation 
of the corona. Another spectroscope was made of a large glass 
prism, with faces six inches square, and a photographic telescope, 
the combination being known as a " prismatic camera." 

The work that would have, perhaps, given the most startling 
results to the astronomical world was that undertaken by Professor 
Abbot. His work was twofold, a search for intra-Mercurial 
planets, and an attempt to measure the heat of the corona. The 
latter was investigated by means of a bolometer, an instrument 
which will detect the heat of an ordinary candle placed at a dis- 
tance of five miles, or will measure differences of temperature to 
the one-millionth part of a degree Centigrade ; the search for the 
small planets being carried out by means of four photographic 
telescopes, so arranged as to photograph a region in the sky 
20° X 24° in the neighborhood of the sun at the time of the 
eclipse, two exposures being made to check all suspected ob- 
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jects. If there are bodies which give an impresMon on the plate 
which are not known stars, and which show motion between the 
two exposures, these bodies belong to the solar system. Certain 
theoretical considerations lead the astronomical world to suspect 
that there are such bodies which revolve about the sun inside the 
orbit of Mercury. In fact, one of these bodies was said to have 
been seen by a celebrated astronomer thirty years ago, but the 
discovery has never been verified. 

At Fort de Koch, near the northern edge of the path of totality 
was placed another part of the Naval Observatory party having a 
photographic telescope and a spectroscope. 



F|C. 6. Eclipse Stalion Sawnh Loenlo Sumatra. 

The writer was at Sawah Loento with a plane grating spectro- 
scope five inches in diameter and 15,000 lines to the inch, and a 
camera. ,The village of Sawah Loento was typically East Indian, 
the houses uniformly of one story with their roofs of thatch or 
corrugated iron, surrounded by luxuriant tropical foliage, the trees 
of chief interest to the foreigner being tlie banana and cocoanut 
palms. Situated on the most prominent site is the residence of 
the controleur, or Dutch official. Usually th^ fp_w,.wi}ijBe men of 
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the community are officers of the Dutch army, or a merchant or 
two, but in Sawah Loento their numbers were augmented by the 
addition of the statianschtf, and the engineers employed in the 
coal mines making altogether about forty white and half-caste 
residents. 

To the west of the Loento river was the village proper with its 
pasar or market, and native and Chinese stores, while to the east 
were the prison hospitals where lived about 800 sick convicts. 
Each and every man, woman and child was interesting, and we 
were continually kept in open-eyed wonder at the innumerable 
and many-varied forms of plant and animal life. 

The hotel in the village was only a small affair, one with only 
four rooms together with the one reserved always for the Dutch 
official. These rooms on my arrival were all occupied, and it be- 
came necessary to 6nd some other accomodation, or shift for my- 
self in camping out This would have been decidedly uncomfor- 
table under the tropical sun and skies, and fortunately, had not to 
be resorted to, excellent accomodation being found with Heer van 
Leeuwen, the station master. The best chamber in the house was 
put at the disposal of the expedition and everything was done to 
make the foreigners comfortable. Meals were obtained at the 
hotel, and excellent meals they were, after we became acquainted 
with the correct way to mix the ingredients that go to make up 
the rijsttafel. 

East Indian life became very pleasant, looked after as we were 
by the Dutch officials, and our wants attended to by our Mai*/ 
jungus, our two months' stay in Sumatra being filled with most 
interesting experiences. 

At Sawah Loento is the great coal mine owned and operated by 
the Dutch government. This mine, remarkable for a vein 40 feet 
thick, is worked by convicts, of whom there are about 3,000 in the 
village. The Dutch show a great amount of ingenuity in caring 
for their penal settlements. If the " wild man of Borneo " commits 
a misdemeanor, he is sent to prison, not in Borneo, but in one of 
the other East Indian Islands, if a Sumatran tran^resses the law, 
he is probably sent to Java. The result is that in the Sawah Loento 
prison are found natives of Java, Borneo, and Celebes, but no Su- 
matrans, the reason for this division being that there is great feel- 
ing between the different races, and if a prisoner attempts to es- 
cape he ^ ^pptelie^ded by the first Sumatran that meets him, and 
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sent back. Hence, very few try to escape, and as a result of this 
policy, ao prison walls are seen, and no large force is required to 
guard this huge penitentiary. There is a policeman, or mandut, 
in charge of a squad, but he too is generally a convict raised to a 
position of authority, and held accountable for the good behavior 
of the men under him. In fact, they seem to be allowed to 
go and come at will, every second man you meet on the streets 
of the village being a convict, but there was no noise or tur- 
moil, and everything went on as evenly and was as well regu- 
lated as in New York City. The clothes of each prisoner were 
marked with a V. C, but needless to say these letters do not bring 
with them the Victoria Cross. 



Fig. 7. Sumatra Group. 

In order to make them more contented with their lot, the pris- 
oners arc paid a small sum for their work in the mine ; it is, indeed, 
small for it is only seven cents per day (2.8 cents of our money), 
but it is enough to keep them in tobacco which is so necessary for 
the life and well-being of every native in the East. The confine- 
ment makes a great number of them sick, and they are then sent 
to the hospital, or put on easy out-door sick duty. These convicts 
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were furnished Tree by the controleur to do the work of coolies in 
setting up the apparatus for the eclipse. The bricks and cement 
for the piers on which to rest the instruments came from the sheds 
at the coal mine. They were transported to the eclipse camp, 
about a mile and a half distant, in three stages ; first, by rail to the 
residence of the controleur, then by krtta karidau drawn by the 
sturdy water buffalo, the Eastern beast of burden, to within a 
quarter of a mile of their destination, the remaining distance on the 
backs of coolies. It was interesting to see six of them with three 
bamboo poles, carry a barrel of cement, it was also interesting to 
see two able bodied men, drag up the hill five ordinary sized 
bricks in a basket slung on a bamboo. Five was the minimum 
load, but the maximum for two men never exceeded ten. But 
slow as they were, they were about swift enough for the Malay 
tukang, or bricklayer, who always squatted down to work and 
used toots of the most primitive sort. Indeed, it took him five 
days to lay 2,200 bricks. It needed all the Malay at our com- 
mand, with a few English expletives thrown in to enthuse a little 
life into them. 

But gradually the apparatus was erected, and adjusted in plenty 
of time for the all-important day of May iSth. 

The day at Sawah Loento dawned clearer than it had done for 
a good many mornings, and although the eclipse was not to occur 
till noon, we were up and about by sunrise, seeing again to the 
final adjustments, and going through drill with the assistants who 
had come up from the man-of-war to help. The instant when the 
first limbs of the sun and moon came together, or the " first con- 
tact," was observed in a beautiful clear sky. Our hopes were now 
that this favorable condition would only remain till after the sun 
was entirely covered up by the moon. But alas ! half an hour'be- 
fore totality, the sky was completely overcast, and remained so 
during the 5 min. 41 sec. duration of darkness. As has been 
before stated, at the instant of totality the dark lines of the spec- 
trum change into bright, but so cloudy was it, the " flash " passed 
unnoticed. However, there was a slight clearing of the sky. Mer- 
cury and Venus were visible close together to the east of the sun, 
and a fairly good view of the corona for a short distance sur- 
rounding the sun was obtained. As the moon passed off the face 
of the sun, the solar atmosphere was exposed giving the second 
"flash" spectrum. A splendid view of this greeted the eyes, 
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and was an appearance never to be forgotten. It lasted about 
three seconds, and on the reappearance of sunlight changed to the 
Fraunhofer spectrum. 

A few minutes after the total phase was over, blue sky began to 
appear in patches, and an hour later not a cloud was to be seen. 
Alas 1 that the echpse did not occur at one o'clopk instead of at 
twelve ! 

We were a mournful group of men in thinking that after travel- 
ing half way around the globe, our observations should be so 
hindered by clouds. On coming to develop the plates much more 
detail appeared than even our most sanguine hopes led us toex- 
pect. The photographs of the corona showed -an extension of 
about a diameter, the second flash was fully exposed and showed 
between two and three hundred lines. Thus at Sawah Loento, the 
observations although interfered with by clouds, gave results that 
arc considered rather satisfactory. 

At Solok the clouds were heavier, so that during the latter part 
of the eclipse, even the position of the sun could not be told much 
less could any detail of the corona be seen. The scientific results 
were almost nothing. The third station of the Naval Observatory 
party had perfectly clear weather, which was taken advantage of 
and several excellent photographs of the corona and spectrum 
were obtained. In fact. Fort de Koch. was the only place in 
Sumatra selected by astronomers where perfect weather conditions 
prevailed. 

The work of the eclipse did not end with the actual taking of 
the photographs ; the most difficult problem is, in the quiet of the 
observatory examining and measuring the plates under the micro- 
scope, and interpreting what is there seen. 

This is now being done, and it is safe to say that much of scien- 
tific interest and value will be added to knowledge by the Sumatra 
eclipse of 1901. 

CoLvmiA Univbssitv, New York Citv, Dec,, 1901. 
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ALUMNI AND UNIVERSITY NEWS. 



SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 

General. — On Tuesday evening, December 17th, at the special request 
of the Northeastern Section or the American Chemical Society, Profeffior 
Chandler delivered an address before them, in the large lecture room of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, upon "The Electro- Chemical 
Industries at Niagara Falls." 

In the morning of the same day, Prof, Chandler delivered the same 
address before the students and faculty of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Worcester, Mass ; and, on December 31st, he spoke to over 
one hundred and fifty chemists upon the same subject, at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia. In each case these lectures were profusely illus- 
trated with specimens from all the important factories mentioned, and at 
the close of each address a full set of those specimens was presented to 
the chemical museums of the institutions which acted as host. 

Professor Chandler has unusual and, indeed, unique facilities for obtain- 
ing full information, and collecting satisfactory specimens, illustrating this 
very important and very modern branch of chemical industry, because he 
has been, and still is regularly consulted by most of the electro- chemical 
companies at Niagara Falls. 

The address was originally prepared for the December "smoker" of 
the Chemists' Club in New York, but proved so interesting that he has 
been asked to repeat it before large audiences. 

Professor Chandler has lately been appointed, by the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, consulting sanitarian of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Columbia University Chemical Society held its first meeting of the 
year 1901-1902, on October soth, when the following officers were 
elected: 

C. F. Chandler, Honorary President; C. E. Pellew, President; M. 
C. Whitaker, Vice President ; C. J. Pretzfeld, Post-graduate, Secretary,- 
G. W. Williamson, Jr., '03 Science, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee C. N. Stoddart, Post-graduate; G. Mersereau, 

'03 Science; J. I,. Danziger, 'oa Science; J. E. G<>odell, '05 Sci- 
ence ; H. N. Cox, '01 Science; H, N. Harris, 'oa College. 

On November sist they held a dinner at Pabst's restaurant on r35th 
Street and listened to a very interesting talk by Mr. Clifford Richardson 
on the subject of asphalt. Mr. Richardson described the occurrence and 
composition of asphalt and gave interesting information, with photo- 
graphs and samples, about the asphalt lake in Trinidad and the methods 
or transporting, refining, utilizing and testing the same, as practiced by 
the Barber Asphalt Company, for which Mr. RicKardson is the chin 
chemist. About forty members of the Society were present at the dioner, 
which was very successful in every way. 
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On December 9th the Society held an afternoon meeting in Havemeyer 
Hall, of which the Tollowing papers were read : 

Mr. H. S. Harris, 'oa College, " Scheele." 

Mr. C, W. Stoddart, Post-graduate, "Electrolytic Production of Per- 
manganic Acid." 

On December 19th an evening nieeting was held at the house of Pro- 
fessors Chandler and Pcllcw. Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, gave an address upon the " Effect of Environ- 
ment upon the Chemical Composition of Plants." 

The meeting was a large one, over seventy persons beinK present, in- 
cluding some fifteen or twenty graduates of the School of Chemistry, one 
of whom, Dr. Ernest J. Lederle. '86, was warmly congratulated on h'S 
recent appoiniment as president of tht. Health Department. After the 
address guppier was served and the meeting did not disperse uniil a late 
hour, after some singing and much good-fellowship. Dr. Wi]cy*s geniality 
and good humor adding greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 

On Wednesday, January isih, the Society held another dinner at 
Fabst's and. for the guest and speaker of the evening, they enjo>ed the 
company of Dr. Willian McMurlrie, themist of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, who delivered a very interesting and eniertaininK address upon 
the " Preparation and Uses of Tartaric Acid." The meeting was quite a 
large one and, as before, was enlivened by the presence of several alumni. 

The next meeting, a dinner, is scheduled to take place at the Harlem 
Casino, iJ4th St. and 7th Avenue, on the evening of Frbraary i.^th, 
and the guest 01 the evening will be Mr. Andrew L. W nton, from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at New Haven, who will read a paper, 
illustrated with numerous specimens and exhibits, upon micro-chemical 
work in connection with food adulteration. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ASSAYING. 

The number of students in this branch of Chemistry continues to in- 
crease In (he qualitative laboratory every desk is occupied. In the 
quantitative laboratory it has only been possible to accommodate the 
students by transferring five of the research students to the organic labor- 
atory in spite of the fact that additional desks were made out of reagent 
closets last summer. In the assay laboratory there have been nine more 
men than desks although special students have been refused. As there is 
no space for additional desks in any of these laboratories the question of 
how to accomodaie the ever- in creasing numbers of students is immitnent. 

Dr. Sherman has been promoted to an instnictorship, and will help in 
the instruction of the mining engineers, besides givmg the regular course 
in commercial organic analysis. 

Mr G. C. Hubbard, who graduated from the School of Chemistry in 
T901, has been appointed assistant in assaying in place of Mr. B. Hog^y, 
resigned. 

Since July ist the following articles containini; the results of original 
research in progress last year have been published. 

" Die quaniitadveBestimmungdes cadmiums," Edmund H. Millerand 
Robert W. Page, Zeitschri/l fur Anorganische Chemtt, Vol. 38, and 
School of Mines Quarterly, Vol. as, No. 4, and Chemical News, 
Dec 97, 1901. 
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"The Quantitative Separation and Determi nation of Uranium " Ed- 
ward F. Kern. J. American ChimUai Se^iely, Vol. 33, p. 685-736 ; 
also reprinted, in full, by the Chemical News. 

"On a Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Sulphur in Pig 
Iron," W. G. Lindsay. School of Mines Quarterly, Vol. aj. 
No. I. 

"On the Detennination of Manganese in Spiegel," Thomas F. Hil- 
dreth, same journal. 

All of these articles were read before the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

The fallowing articles will appear very soon in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. 

"The Composition of the Ferrocyanides of Cadmium," by Edmund 
H. Miller. 

"On the Temperature Reaction of Oils with Sulphurie Acid — Man- 
menu's Test," b^ H. C. Sherman, J. L. Danziger and L. Kohns amm. 

The research work by advanced students in pn^ress at present, con- 
sists of, 

1. "A Comparison of the Methods for the Determination of Lead 
in Ores," by Irving C, Bull. 

1. " A New Separation of Thorium from Cerium, Lanthanum and 
Didymium, and its Application to the Analysis of Monazite," by Floyd 
J. Metzger. A preliminary notice of this work was presented at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American Chemical Society 

3. "A Study of the Quantitative Determination of Antimony," by 
L. A. Youtz. 

4. '* A New Separation of Mercury from the other Metals of the 5th 
and 6th Groups, and its Determination." by C. J. Prctzfeld. 

S- "The Quantitative Separation and Determination of fiismuth," by 
H. S. Riederer. 

6. " The Variation in Composition of the Ferrocyanides of Nickel 
and of Cobalt." by A. C. Neish. 

7. "Comparison and Investigation of the Methods for the Determina- 
tion of Sulphur in Coal," by C. W Stoddard. 

8. " The Composition of the Various Ferrocyanides of Zinc," by J. L. 
Danziger. 

9. -' A New and Very Delicate Qualiutive Test for Cobalt," by J. L. 
Danziger. 

10. " The Composition of the Ferrocyanides of Manganese," by A. 
E. Dickie. 

Dr. Sherman has tinished his second paper on the " Heat of Combus- 
tion and Its Relation t" the Analytical Constants." 

Mr. Hiibbiird Is doing funher work on a new method fcK* determining 
sulphur in slags, which formed the basis of his thesis last year. 

There are at present seven candiilaies for the doctor's degree whose 
major subject is quantitative analyss, besides a number who are prepar- 
ing for research in this line by taking the required prerequisite studies; 
several of these students are now studying for their master's degree. 

The increasing number of gradua e students ia the lines of analytical 
chemistry with the great increase of the undergraduates in the schools of 
Mines and Engineering, overcrowds the space at present assigned to 
Analytical Chemistry and Assying. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

At the close of the last academic year, Dr. Charles E. Caspar!, the 
assistant id Organic Chemistry, withdrew to take charge of the research 
laboratory of the Mallinokrodt Chemical Works of St. Louis, Mo. His 
place has been filled by the appoinlment of Dr. Victor J, Chambers, a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University. 

The lecture course in elementary organic chemistry (Chem. 20), in 
charge of Dr. Chambers, starts this year with nine students, which is 
quite encouraging in view of the fart that the course, as now remodeled, 
is a purely elective one, designed primarily for college students and for 
those intending to enter the medical department. By a special arrange* 
ment, c< nsummated last year, this course is repeated at Barnard, where 
Dr. Chambers also supervises the laboratory work in organic chemistry 
(Chem, 30). 

Among the graduates in chemistry last June, two of those who spec- 
ialized in organic chemistry have entered the rank»of teachers: D. C. 
Eccles, B.S., A.M., as instruct' r in chemistry at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash., and M. R. Moffatt, B.S., as assistant in physics at 
Columbia, 

Professor Bogert has been elected chairman of the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society for the year igo [-2 and thereby becomts, 
ex officio, a vice-president of the Society. He has also been elected a 
R)emt)er of the Executive Committee of the New York (American) Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry and has accepted the appointment as 
abstractor of articles upon organic chemistry for the reorganized Review 
of American Chemical Research to appear in "i^f: Journal of tke Ameriean 
Chemical Society. Upon May i6th he addressed the Philadelphia Section 
of the American Chemical Society, by invitation, upon the topic " Some 
Investigations upon the Interaction of Carboxyl and Cyanc^en Com- 
pounds." He has recently succeeded Mr. W. H. H. Beebe as comp- 
troller of sports for the University. 

LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 

With regard to the courses in (his laboratory it has been found advis- 
able to increase the requirements for Chemistry 26, 27, and 28, as stu- 
denis were prtsenting themselves without adequate training in the more 
elementary branches of chemistry. 

Chemistry at now consists entirely of a course in electro-chemistry, 
and has been perfected in various ways, as it is considered that a practical 
knowledge of electro- chemistry is all-imponant at the present time. 

The course begins with practice in electroplating With copper, s Iver, 
and nickel ; and then takes up the study of the various reactions wt^ich 
may be brought about by the riectric current in the wet way, such as the 
influence of oxidation and reduction, current density temperature, the 
use of diaphragms etc. In this connection the students are obliged to 
review some of their previous insiruciion in volumetric anal)sis, gas analy- 
sis, and quantitative determinations generally. The course also em- 
braces the study of the commercial methods of copper refining, and the 
decomprisition of fused salts, together with practice in electric furnace 
work, such as the formation of carbides and silicides, the reduction of 
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alomioium, chiomium, and the like. It was found necessary to have 
miire room Tor this course so the room 410 Haveraeyer has been fitted up 
for Mr. Tucker in order that the work may be carried on to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The publications from this laboratory have been by Mr. Tucker and 
Dr. H. E. Moody and include ihr following : 

"Improved Electric Furnace for Laboratory Use." Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc, Vul. XXllI. No 7. Juln 1901. Pp. 473-476. 

" A Comparison of the Solubilities of Acetylene and Ethylene." Jour. 
Am. Chem Soc, Vol. XXIII. No 9, Sept., 1901. Pp 671-675. 

" The Production of Some New Metallic Eorides." Proc. Lenden 
Chem Snc, 1901. Vol. XVII. P. lag. Shortly to br published in the 
Transactions of the Journal of the London Chemical Socitty. 

"The Reduction of Alumina by Calcium Carbide." Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Ind , Oct., 1901, Vol. XX, No. 10 P. 970. 

"The Production of Eihylene from Inorganic Sources. Jour. Sec. 
Chfm. Ind., Oct., 1901, Vol. XX. No. 10. P. 971. 

Mr. Palmenberg is engaged in an investigation of the possibilities of 
the production of ethylene from acetylene. 

Mr. Tucker is investigating the influence of higher temperatures than 
the melting point of platinum upon the formation of Portland cement. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINING. 

The Summer Class in Mining was held in June and July in the iron 
and copper regions of Michigan To arrange for the work Adjunct Pro- 
fessor Peelc, arcompanied by Mr. C. K Hitchcock. Jr., left New York 
on June ad, and on the 4th arrived at Ishpetning, Michigan, where they 
were joined by Mr. A. L Queneau. Mr. Queneau assisted in caring for 
the class in their underground and surface work, white Mr. Hitchcock 
had charge of the mine surveying. 

On June 7th the class, consisting of fourteen students, reached Ishpero- 
ing. Twelve were members of the fourth class, viz., Messrs. Cromwell, 
Feust, Lysle, Maeulen, Meeks, Merry, Pelton, Read, Shreve, Ungrich, 
Watson pnd Whyte; one, Mr. Harwood, of the third class; and one, 
Mr. W. W. Corbet, joined with the intention of entering the School of 
Mines in October. Towards the end of the session, another member 
of the fourth class, Mr. Wilson, reported for work. He had been unforiU' 
nately detained by illness, but was able to fulfil the requirements by re- 
maining for study in the mining regions, after the conclusion of the 
session. 

By the kind permission of Captain Thomas Walters, Superintendent, 
the detail work, together with tne surve>ing, was done in the east and 
west mines of the Pittsburg and Lake Angeline Iron Company. This 
work occupied about three and one-half weeks. Short visits were made, 
afterward, lo the Barnum mine, of the Cleveland- Cliffs Iron Company, 
and to the interesting surface plants of the Salisbury and Cleveland Lake 
mines. The Barnum mine (hard ore) operated by the pillar and room 
system, presented a method of development entirely diffeient from that 
of the Lake Angeline property. The mine surveying, as usual, occupied 
one week. It comprised some very good practice in irregular steep work- 
ings, and included ihe plumbing of a small vertical shaft, about 130 feet 
deep 
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The Lake Angeline mines are among the best in the district, producing 
at'present from 1,300 to 1,400 tons of ore per day, all hoisted from two 
shafts. Most of the mining is done by the top slice caving system, 
although in the west end of the mine corsiderable ore isln-ing taken from 
pillars left by the pillar and room system, which was formerly in use. 
Electric haulage is employed, both underground and on the surface. 

The las' week of ihe session was spent m the copper district, about* 90 
miles northwest of Ishpeming. Undtrground trips were marie at the 
Atlantic and the Quincy mines, locether with visits to the Quincy and 
Calumet and Hecia mills, the Dollar Bay smelter and copper wire-drawing 
mill and the magnificent surface plants of the Tamarack and Calumet 
and Hecla mines. Permission to go underground in the two mine< last 
named could not be obtained. The trips to the Atlantic and Quincy 
mines were exceedingly interesting. In the latter the class had the priv- 
ilege of going to a depth of 5,300 feet on the dip of the vein, the deepest 
workinRs being now at about 5,600 feet. Many masses of copp r of con- 
siderable size were seen in the various levels and stopes. The day 
allotted to visiting the Tamarack and Calumet and Hecla mines was suffi- 
cient to gaii only a general idea o) their immense plants. A few notes 
may be of interest. 

At Tamarack shaft No. 2, where the drum of the hoisting engine is 30 
feet, 6 inches diameter, >he students found theordinary maximumhoisting 
speed in each trip to range from 4.500 to g.Soo f. et per minute; probably 
the highest speed attained at any mine in the world. The depth is about 
1,700 f et. The engine at aiaft No. 3 of the same mine, about 4,500 
feet deep, is provided with a conical drum, 15 feet diameter at the small 
end and 36 feet at the large end. One of the best hoisting engines of the 
district is that at the new shaft, No. 5, of the Tamarack mine. It is of a 
novel desim) by Nordberg, of Milwaukee, the drum being mounted at 
some height above the foundation, on ma.ssive frames, and driven by four 
simple cylinders, two on each side, set at 45° to the horizontal, or at 90° 
to each other. It iss^id to do very satisfactory work. This shaft, 5,150 
feet deep and still sinking, is now the deepest vertical shaft in the world. 
The largest engine in the district is the " Ma kinac." of the Calumet 
and Her la mine. It develops 7,000 H. P., and is directly connected to 
a pair of huge air compressors. By means of a ropr drive it may be 
used also, if desired, to operate four large hoisting drums, which, with sev- 
eral compressors, are now being driven by a 4,700 H. P. engine in an 
adioining house. At the Whiting or Red Jacket shaft, 4.900 feet deep, 
the four main hoisting compartments are served by two sets of engines, 
working on the Whiting modification of the old Koepe system of hoist- 
ing, in which large grooved driving sheaves are used instead of drums. 
The engines are vertical, duplex, triple expansion, each having six cylin- 
ders and developing from 3.000 to 3.^00 H. P. Two otber'smalin 
Whiting plants have lately been erected by the same company, hut we 
were informed that they have not been successful. In the new Quincy 
mill, on Torch T.ake, we were interested to find that Wilfley tables are 
being successfully used for the treatment of thr finer products, including 
slimes, inMead of the usual round tal lea. A Urge number of Wiifley 
tables have beea installed also ia the Calumet and Hecla mills. 

We desire to express our hearty thanks to the mine officers who so 
kindly extended permission for carrying on the class work at their several 
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properties; «pecial]y to Capt, Thoinas Walters and his staff, of the Lake 
Angeline mines, where four years ago we had the privilege of holding 
the summer school ; to Messrs. Duncan and Jopling, respectively superin- 
tendent and miring engineer of the Cleveland Cliffs Co.; to Messrs. Frank 
McM. Stanton, agent, F. W. Denton, supt. and the foremen of the At- 
lantic mice, and to Capt. S. B. Harris arid other officers of the Quincy 
mine. 

It should be remarked here that the apparent small size of the class 
this year is due to the fact thu an unusually large number of students 
have already fulfilled the summer school requirements, having either 
worked or studied in mines in other districts, and were therefore excused 
from attendance. A list of these students is as follows : Messrs. C. D. 
Clark, J. H. Parker, M. A. Pattison, J. E. Higgins, C. P. Everts and E. 
R. Pembroke. Also, the following were excused from all work except 
the mine survey : Messrs. R. N. Bishop, G. E. Parish, W. R, Morley, 
S. F. Rigby and D. W. Smylh. In June, the five students last named 
made independently a mine survey in fulfillment of the requirements. 

R. P. 
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Thg Absolute Atomic Weights of the Chemical Elements. EsiablUbed 
upon the analyses of the Chemists of the niaeteeoth century, and dem- 
onstrating the Unity of Matter. By Gustavus Detlef Hinrichs, 
M.D., LL.D. Published by C. G. Hinrichs, St. Louis, 1901. 8to. 
^00 pages. Paper cover, f i.co, net. 

The work, besides a prologue, concluding remarks and supplement, is 
divided into four parts. 

Part First, Errors of Precision in Atomic Weight Determinations, con- 
tains besides si)me very pertinent observations on the impropriety in 
averaging discordant results some very impertinent remarks 00. the work 
of Mallet, Ramsay, Moissan and others. 

Part Second, TheAbsolute Atomic Weights of Ten Leading Elements, ii 
devoted to a r£sum£ of the following atomic weight determinations : Lead, 
Berzelius; Iron, Svanberg; Mercury, Erdmann ; Sulphur, Marchand ; 
Chlorine, Turner ; Carbon, Dumas ; Calcium, Erdmann and Marcband ; 
Magnesium, Scheerer; Platinum, Seubert ; Thallium, Crookes. These 
deierminations when properly interpreted and corrected (by Hinrichs) are 
taken as absolutely correct, though some of the investigators especially 
Crookes come in for extraordinary abuse. 

Part Third, The Absolute Atomic Weights of Boron and Nitrogen, con- 
tains the results of Ramsay's work on boron and Rayleigh's on nitrogen, 
which is accepted as disproving Stas' work ; the bulk of this part is a de- 
nunciation of all the work of Stas and vilification of P. W. Clarke for 
making use of it. A quotation from page 150 illustrates the style of at- 
tack: " Professor Clarke evidently thinks such a demand unreasonably 
exacting ; for he puts the five bad eggs of Series I. and the five good eggs 
of Series II. under his hen. and gets what he always succeeds in getting ; 
rotten results for his fragrant olla podrida." 

Part Fourth, Tabular View of the Atomic Weight Analyses of the Nine- 
teenth Century, contains some interesting comparative results on great 
Dumbers of atomic weight deierminations interlarded with the author's 
opinions of the work of Morley and of the intelligence of Ostwald, Clarke, 
Richards and others, which are anything but complimentary. 

It would be impossible without giving unmerited space to the review of 
this book to discuss the value of the arguments advanced for discarding 
most of our accepted atomic weights ; the general plan is to recognize 
anyone who gets an atomic weight which is a whole number as a great 
and accurate investigator and to ridicule those whose results are not so 
fortunate. 

The merit of the wo'k consists in pointing out, forcibly enough, that 
even in the atomic weight determinations carried out with the areatest 
care, there are chances of err r greater than the calculated probability of 
accuracy. What is required is concordance between determinations by 
different methods both wet and dry, rather than the mean carried out to 
many decimals by any one method but imtil we can get this the majority 
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of chemists will probably rontinuc to use the present values even if they 
are accused of suffering from " morbus Stasii " and "furor Clarkei." 

It is % pity that a work which shows both ability and great labor should 
be written in such aa egotistical and abusive strain. £. H. M. 

Water-Tube Boilers. By Lkslib S. RoBmrsoN, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 

M.LN.A. New York, The D. Van Nostrand Co. 113 pages. 

The subject of water-tube boilers is one of cardinal importance from 
the point of view of the marine engineer and to mechanical engineers in 
general. In marine work the demand for increase of power per ton of 
machinery is ceaseless and insistent. Within the last ten years advances 
of much importance have been made. Steam pressures have risen from 
150 to 300 lbs. in the merchant marine and to 300 lbs. in naval practice ; 
piston speeds- have increased 35 per cent.; the sustained sea-speeds of 
large vessels have grown from la to 33 knots; and a ton of cargo is now 
carried 100 miles for about 4 lbs. of coal, against 10 lbs. at the begin- 
ning of this p)eriod. 

In this economic development the water-tube boiler has not figured so 
largely as it unquestionably will in further advances. Its adoption meant 
little less than a revolution in prevailing practice ; the relative complexity 
of early types was an obstacle to their use ; the multiplicity of these 
types made selection difficult ; and the discussion of the subject has been 
clouded by heated argument and controversy. The reduction in the 
weight of the water-tube boiler and that of the contained water and its 
capacity for raising steam quickly, are advantages of primary importance. 
With regard to the latter, the Engineer-in-chief of the U. S. Navy says: 
" I consider the battle of Santiago to have developed the necessity for 
the use of water-tube boilers." Again, the Boiler Committee appointed 
by the firitish Admiralty slates, in its Interim Report, that "the advan- 
tages of water-tube boilers for naval purposes are so great, chiefly from a 
military point of view, that, provided a satisfactory type of water-tube 
boiler be adopted, it would be more suitable for use in His Majesty's 
Navy than the cylindrical type of boiler," 

Mr. Robertson's subject is, then, at this time, of especial interest to 
Uie engineering world ; and, as the author of the English translation of 
M. Bertin's exhaustive work, he brings to it tne exceptional knowledge 
neces ary to present, in compact and popu ar form, its salient points. 
Although based upon a short course of lectures delivered at University 
College, London, the book covers a wide range and teems with informa- 
tion, giving a historical review of many types of boilers with upwards of 
170 illustrations; treating brieHy but clearly such important topics as 
crculation, combustion, corrosion, efficiency of heating surface, and 
forced draughts; and conch ding with a very full chapter upon boiler- 
accessories. As a whole, the author's purpose in reviewing so wide and 
important a subject in limited compass has met a very marked measu'e 
of success and his work may be freely commepded to the student and 
engineer. The book is we'l printed in clear type on excellent paper; 
the illustrations are ample and effective 

W. L. C. 
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CORE DRILLING WITH THE DAVIS CALYX DRHX. 

Bv I. V. EMANUEL. 

The object to be attained in boring with a core drill is to pro- 
cure a series of accurate samples of the material penetrated. 
When such material is too soft or friable to permit a proper core 
to be obtained, the chief purpose of the bore hole may be defeated ; 
for, the sludge which is carried to the surface by the wash water 
does not always furnish the desired information. 

In the Davis Calyx drill are found the following general features: 

1. The Cutter. (Fig. i.) — This is a cylindrical shell of special 
tool steel, one end of which is provided with an even number of 
long sharp teeth, of a shape somewhat similar to that of a cape 
chisel, the other end being threaded for screwing it into the core 
barrel. The cutter works well in rock not too hard to be scratched 
with a penknife. 

2. The Core-Barrel is a tube considerably larger in diameter 
than the drill rods, but of the same outside diameter as the shell 
of the bit or cutter. 

3. Ihe Drill-Rods comprise a series of lengths of tubing, con- 
nected by flush screw joints, and joined to the upper end of the 
core barrel by a reducing plug of special form. 

4. The Calyx is also a tube, or series of tubes, equal in diameter 
to the core barrel. It surrounds the lower drill rod, is open at the 
upper end, and is screwed on the outside of the reducer, mentioned 
above, with a left-hand thread. There is, therefore, an annular 
space between the rods and calyx. A guide ring, perforated by 
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water passages, is screwed inside of the upper end of the ca)yx, 
encircling the rods, and keeping ihe tubes concentric. 

S. The Sliot-Bit. — This is a cylindrical steel shell, threaded on 
one end for screwing it to the core barrel, and having a triangular 
notch cut at one point of the lower edge. (Fig. 4.) Small chilled- 
steel shot are used with this bit, which is intended to replace the 
toothed bit when boring in hard formations. 

By means of an engine on the surface a rotative motion is im- 
parted through the rods to the bit. (Fig. 2.) The engine also 
drives a drum, on which winds a wire rope for raising and lower- 
ing the rods and regulating the feed of the drill. With small drills 
a manila or small close-wound cotton rope is used. For rotating 
the drill-rods there are several devices, as employed with drills of 
the different patterns made by the company. These are described 
and illustrated on pages 228 to 233. In cutting a core the work 
done by the Calyx drill resembles, in a general way that of the 
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Diamond drill, A pump is provided for forcing water down 
tiirough the hollow rods; the water carrying the sludge rising to 
the surface in the annular space between the rods and the casing 
pipe, (Fig. 3.) The water pipe is connected by a swivel head to 
the upper end of the rods. 

Metliod of Operating With the Davis Cutter. — The engine being 
started the weight of the rods and attachments at the surface forces 
the bit against the rock. By means of the block and tackle sus- 
pended from the derrick (with a feed regulator at the engine in 
large drills and a hand feed in the small), the pressure upon the 
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bit is adjusted, as the depth of hole and weight of rods increase. 
The cutter teeth do not begin to act immediately ; the rods, on ac- 
count of their torsional elasticity must be twisted considerably before 
sufficient energy is accumulated to overcome the resistance of the 
bite of the teeth. But, the moment the rotative force imparted by 
the engine exceeds the resistance of the bit, fragments of rock are 
broken away violently by the teeth, andthe cutter springs around the 
groove under the elasticity of the rods, until momentarily brought to 
rest by taking a renewed bite. While the cutter thus pauses be- 
low, and the torsion force continues above, potential energy ac- 
cumulates in the drill rods until the rock is forced to yield, and 
the cutter again rotates. A repetition of these movements pro- 
duces an effect similar to that of a stone-mason's mallet and chisel, 
which will cut or chip hard rock with but little effort As the 
fragments of rock are broken off they are carried upward by the 
wash-water, outside of the core-barrel and calyx, until they reach 
the point E. (Fig. 3.) Here the water enters the wider annular 
space, above the calyx tube, and, as the velocity of the current is 
thus reduced, the chips of rock follow the line of least resistance 
by falling into the calyx around the drill rods. By this means the 
bottom of the hole is always kept free from cuttings and sludge, 
without the necessity of employing a stream of wash-water strong 
enough to carry the coarse chips all the way to the surface. An- 
other feature of this arrangement is that, when boring in rock too 
soft to make a satisfactory core, the chips of rock deposited in the 
calyx furnish an additional record of the strata penetrated. But it 
is evident that this chip record is often inaccurate, because, as the 
particles of rock vary in size (and in specific gravity, also, when 
boring through non-homogeneous rock, or ore-bearing strata), a 
certain amount of concentration takes place in the calyx. In 
homogeneous rock, on the other hand, considerable uniformity in 
the size of the chips may be expected ; in which case they wilt lie 
in the calyx in the inverse order in which they were cut. 

With the Davis cutter it is possible to cut through hard forma- 
tions, but not at a payable speed. It works best in the softer for- 
mations. When hard rock is encountered the shot-bit, or shot 
core-barrel, is substituted for the toothed cutter, as described 
further on. 

In the six-tooth Davis cutter, making a 2^ inch core, the teeth 
are formed alternately with an inward " set" of one-sixteenth inch, 
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and aa outward "set" or one-eighth inch. This is done in order to 
cut an annular groove wide enough to afford a proper amount of 
clearance for the bit and core barrel, and to allow free passage for 
the wash- water and sludge; the clearance being one-eighth inch 
outside and one-sixteenth inch inside. All the teeth should be of 
the same length, the forward edge of each tooth being vertical. 
The teeth should never have a rake forward, because the cutter is 
not a tool for cutting rock, but for breaking and chipping it. As 
shown in Fig. I, the rear of each tooth is inclined about 30° from 
the vertical ; a smaller angle would make the tooth too weak, while 
a larger angle would cause it to become dull too rapidly. When 
the teeth wear down, they are sharpened and regulated with the 
gauge set. Every blacksmith has his own way of tempering tool 
steel, but since, as the result of experience, the makers of this drill 
advise a certain mode of tempering the steel used in the cutters, 
their directions are here given. 

An even heat, in a clean fire, is given to all the teeth, by turn- 
ing the cutter around and around in the fire. When the teeth 
attain a dull red heat, the cutter is placed upright in a shallow pan 
containing about one inch in depth of cotton-seed oil. After re- 
maining in the oil about one minute the cutter is taken out, and 
the points of the teeth watched until the oil on them begins to fry 
and turn brown. The whole bit is then cooled in water. This 
gives a cold-chisel temper, which is found to be advisable. Care 
should be taken not to burn the points when heating, and in foil- 
ing to keep the inner surface of the teeth free from all protuber- 
ances, which might snap ofl^ the core while drilling. 

The cutter should never rotate at a greater peripheral speed than 
nine feet per minute; the speed being often as slow as five feet per 
minute. A higher speed wears away the points rapidly without 
doing satisfactory work. When using the Davis cutter the quantity 
of water pumped into the hole needs not be accurately regulated ; 
but it is best to use a small quantity when passing through soft 
material, as a high pressure tends to crumble the core and vitiate 
the core record. In comparatively hard rock the quantity of water 
may be increased. The cutter uses more water tnan the shot-bit, 
but less is required at all times than for a diamond drill of the same 
diameter. 

Bonng with the Shot-Bit or Chilled Shot Process. — This method is 
employed for hard rock, in which the ordinary tooth bit will not 
work at a satisfactory speed. 
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The shot-bit is a hollow tube of soft steel, varying in length ac- 
cording to the size of the hole to be bored. For a 2j^ in. core 
the bit would be 12 or 15 in. long. As shown in Fig. 4, a trian- 
gular notch is cut in the lower „a.h 
edge of the bit; the upper part |. 
of the notch serving for the pas- 
sage of most of the water, and 
the lower part for most of the 
shot. The shot used with this 
bit are of chilled steel, about 
one-sixteenth inch in diameter. 
They are sufficiently hard to 
scratch glass. When the bit has 
worn down so that the notch is 
too small, it is cut out again, 
this being repeated until the 
bit becomes too short for use. 
The upper end of the bit is 
threaded for screwing it to the 
regular core-barrel. When the 
drill is at work the rock is 

ground away by a rolling action ; , 1^ ,,,. ^; , 

of the shot under the pressure ! Li■^lT^."J^*Z^-lVJ'^.^ ' 
of the rapidly rotating bit. ' ---»* -( 

The principle on which the "^' *' 

shot-bit operates may be explained as follows: On a small block 
of close-grained limestone place one of the shot, and above the shot 
a flat piece of soft steel. By pressing the hand firmly on the steel 
plate, and at the same time giving it a forward motion, a groove 
will be made in the stone, where the shot has plowed its way. The 
action by which this groove is made may best be described as 
milling ; it is a crushing, rather than a grinding, action. 

The function of the triangular notch in the rim of the bit may 
be shown by tracing the path of the shot while the drill is at 
work. The shot are fed through the hollow drill rods, and on 
reaching the bit attempt to pass with the water out through the 
triangular opening. A large part of the shot are wedged there, 
between the lower edge of the bit and the rock, some of them 
also passing along each side of the bit, between the wall of the 
hole and the core. The milling nclion described above then takes 
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place. Care should be taken to feed no more shot than necessary, 
otherwise they will grind on one another instead of acting on the 
rock. The proper quantity is determined only by experience. If 
the shot are in excess of requirements the bit will soon present aa 
irregular appearance, being grooved slightly in a number of places. 
When the milling action is perfect the edge of the bit presents a 
well-rounded section, as shown in Fig. 4. With a bitthus rounded 
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(assuming a perrect milling action), the shot always have a tendency 
to move from under the edge of the bit, out and upward on each 
side. Taking one shot as an example — suppose it has just started 
upward. As the drill is rotating very rapidly (150 to 200 feet pe- 
ripheral speed per minute), the notch in the bit very quickly comes 
around to the point occupied by this particular shot; the shot 
drops down through the opening, and is again brought into contact 
with the edge of the bit. As hundreds of shot are constantly 
making this cycle of movements the operation is continuous, and 
when they are properly fed the milling action is rendered very 
effective. The water supply should be so regulated as not to force 
the shot from under the bit or the work done will be reduced. 
The shot process should never be used in soft formations, as the 
shot will become embedded in the material and stick fast, so that 
very little work is done. 

While the writer was recently doing some work with the Calyx 
drill in the Indian Territory, in one hole, at a depth of 1 50 feet, 
the drill encountered a cavity a little over two feet deep. The rods 
were hoisted and the ordinary cutter substituted for the shot-bit. 
After starting the hole again in the bottom of the cavity, the shot- 
bit was replaced and the drilling continued. 

To break off and withdraw the core from the hole the drill is 
stopped and some small cracked stones (split-pea size) are dropped 
down inside of the drill rods. Then the pump is started, to wash 
these stones down and around the core. On raising the rods the 
core will be found wedged in the core barrel. The action is made 
more effective by the fact that the inner diameter of both the shot 
bit and the Davis cutter is slightly and gradually contracted from 
the threaded end downward.-thus reducing the width of the annu- 
lar space around the base of the core. The smiU angular stones 
thus become firmly wedged between the bit and core. Then, as 
the rods are raised the core breaks off, somewhere within the bit, 
a few inches above its base. On reaching the surface a few taps 
of a hammer on the core barrel will loosen the core and cause it to 
drop out. 

The " shot core barrel," formerly used, but which the makers of 
tiie Calyx drill intend to discard entirely, is a steel tube, notched 
like the bit, but about eight feet long. It is used in the same 
manner as the shot bit. The advantages of the bit over the 
shot core barrel are : (1) When the length of the core barrel has 
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been considerably reduced by wear, the intervals between the 
hoistings of the drill rods become shorter and shorter, while with 
the bit, the ordinary core barrel is employed and the rods are 
hoisted at regular five-foot intervals, or according to the length of 
core barrel used. (2) When a bit is worn out it is readily re- 
placed, as it is small and quickly handled, the reverse being the 
case with the shot core barrel. (3) With the ordinary core 
barrel the toothed cutter and the shot bit are interchangeable ; 
while to change rom shot core barrel to the cutter requires a. 
change of both bit and core barrel. 

Sutface Plant far Rotating and Feeding the Drill. — The latest pat- 
terns of the Calyx drill are known as classes A, B and C. While 
the rods, core barrel and bit are the same in each, the surface ap- 
pliances are varied according to the depth and diameter of the 
hole. 

Class A Drill — This is the largest, and is intended for holes of 
a maximum depth of 3,000 ft, and from 4^ in. to 11^ in. diam- 
eter, the cores varying from 3 in. to 10 in. diameter. 

The uppermost length of drill rod has a square cross-section, 
with slightly rounded edges ; the other lengths of rod below being 
of round tubing. All are hollow, to permit the passage of the 
wash- water. 

Just above the mouth of the drill hole, and encircling the square 
rod is a heavy cast-iron disk, of the shape shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
The rod is free to slide up or down through the disk, but at the 
same time is rotated by it. On the under side of the disk is a cii^ 
cular-toothed rack (see also Figs. 3 and 7), engaging with which 
is a small bevel gear, mounted on a horizontal shaft. This shaft 
is driven by a belt and pulley from the engine. Hinged to the 
upper side of the disk are the heavy cast-iron arms, called the 
"antipodes"; they are shown closed in Fig. 5, and open in Fig. 
-6. When drilling, the "antipodes" are closed, forming where 
they meet a square opening, fitting closely around the rod and 
grasping it firmly. Thus, when the disk is rotated, the rods are 
rotated with it. The disk is mounted on a hollow bronze bearing 
encircling the rods. 

On each length of rod are two couplings; the lower one round, 
with a serrated exterior surface, and the upper one of a square 
cross-section, of the same size as the upper drill rod. When the 
rods are to be uncoupled and raised the " antipodes " are thrown 
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Fig, 6, 
back, and the rods hoisted as far out as the height or the derrick 
will permit. Then the treadle (see FJg. 6) is pressed dowo, which 
forces forward horizontally, on opposite sides against the rod, two 
small serrated steel jaws, which conrorm to the circumference of 
the round couplings. This done, the rods are lowered until a ser- 
rated coupling meets the jaws, in which the coupling rests and is 
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firmly gripped. The " antipodes " are then closed, locking on the 
square coupling directly above the round one. Finally, by revers- 
ing the engine the joint is uncoupled, leaving the rods below 
hanging on the serrated jaws. The operations as described are 
repeated until the bit reaches the surface. 

Class B Drill. — This drill will bore to a depth of i ,500 ft, making 
holes from 4^ in. to 5^ in. diameter, with 3 in. to 4 in. cores. 

The rotating disk, with its accompanying parts, is somewhat 
different from that of pattern A, though working in a similar man- 
ner. It is composed of two parts, shown closed in Fig. 7 and open 



in Fig. 8. One part is a yoke-shaped casting, sliding horizontally 
in guides on the disk; the other is a hinged arm or block. When 
closed for drilling, the yoke encloses the square rod on three sides, 
and the hinged arm is dropped against the fourth side. When 
open for raising the rods, the yoke slides back and the arm is 
thrown out. This pattern of drill may be driven by a chain and 
sprocket wheel. 

Fig. 8 illustrates the use of the short vertical sockets on the 
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rotating disk of both the A and B foTms of drill. By setting in 
each socket a piece of wrought-iron pipe, and bolting clamps to 
the casing pipe — or lining for the drill hole — the casing is rotated 
while being sunk or " washed down." 
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Class F Drill. — As indicated in Fig. 9, this pattern bears some 
resemblance to the Diamond drill. It bores to a maximum depth 
of 800 ft, a hole %% in. diameter, with a 2j| in. core. The drive 
rod is round and has a long groove which engages a spline set in 
the collar revolving in the main bearing. The rotation of the rods 
is effected through this collar, by means of a pair of bevel gears 
driven by the engine (not shown). Pressure is brought upon the 
cods by the ropes winding on a pair of small drums, which are 
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slowly rotated by hand through worm gearing. In classes A and 
B the pressure is applied and adjusted by a friction driver engaging 
with the rope drums. 

I wish to thank Professor Robert Peele, of the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, and Mr. Terry, Secretary of the Davis 
Calyx Drill Co., for their kind assistance in the preparation of this 
paper. 

THE ION THEORY. 

■ Bv F. G. WIECHMANN. 

In view of the growing importance of electro-chemistry in both 
pure and applied science, a brief account of one of the fundamental 
conceptions on which modern electro-chemistry is based may be 
not unwelcome to those who may lack time or opportunity to 
amiliarize themselves with the more recent aspects of this subject, 
while the references to text-books and other works here inciden- 
tally given, will prove of value to those who may wish to enter 
more fully into the study of these interesting matters. 

The Ion Theory, or, the Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation, as 
it is frequently termed, was formulated by the Swedish scientist 
Svante Arrhenius, now professor in the University of Stockholm, 
aller he had become acquainted with the brilliant researches of J. 
H. Van'tHofT; these were published in 1887, in an article entitled : 
■■•The Role of Osmotic Pressure in the Analogy between Solutions 
and Gases." 

By the term osmotic pressure there is understood the pressure 
■exerted by the molecules of a substance in solution when such 
solution is brought into contact with the pure solvent, or when such 
a solution is brought into contact with another solution of a dilTercnt 
-degree of concentration. 

The true cause of osmotic pressure is as yet unknown, but the 
phenomena of osmotic pressure have been carefully studied and 
some very important relations have been determined. 

Van't HofT's theory of osmotic pressure holds that the osmotic 
pressure of a substance in solution is the same as the pressure 
which that substance would exert if it were in the gaseous form 
■and occupied the same volume at the same temperature. In other 
words, the laws of gases apply also to dilute solutions ; the laws of 
£aS'pressure arc valid also for the osmotic pressure of solutions. 
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The gas-equation pv as ^Tstates that the product of the volume 
aad the pressure o\ a gas is directly proportional to the absolute 
temperature and to the value R. 

J? is a constant — ^-^. In the equation of state for gases : 

fa volume in c.c. of a gramme-molecule of the gas. 

p = pressure in grammes per square centimeter. 

7 = absolute temperature. 

The molecular weight in grammes (one mol.) of a gas at 0° C. 
and 76 cm. of Hg pressure, has a volume of 224 liters; in the 
space of I liter it must therefore exercise a pressure of 22.4 atmos- 
pheres. Now it follows according to Van't HofT's theory, that the 
osmotic pressure, exercised by a solution of one mol. of a substance 
in one liter, must likewise be equal to 22.4 atmospheres. 

A solution of this kind (one gramme-molecular weight of a 
solute in one liter), is called a normal solution. 

A normal solution hence exercises an osmotic pressure of 234 
atmospheres, a tenth-normal solution exercises an osmotic pressure 
of 2.24 atmospheres, and so on. 

It is evident, then, that if the osmotic pressure of a solution is 
known, that the molecular weight of the solute can be readily de- 
termined. 

A I per cent, solution of sucrose gives an osmotic pressure of 
49-3 cm. of Hg. 

A normal solution of sucrose would give a pressure equal to 
22.4 X 76 = 1702.4 cm. Hg, 

The I per cent, solution contains 10 grammes of sucrose per 
liter, hence 

10 : M ■.: 49.3 : 1702.4, x= 345. 

This is in close agreement with the molecular weight of sucrose 
as calculated : 

C 12 X 12= 144 
H 22 X I = 22 
O II X 16= 176 

Many solutions which were examined in this way yielded returns 
which were found to agree with this theory and which bore out its 
assumptions. But it was soon ascertained that all the salts, acids 
and bases did not behave in accordance with its teachings. 
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Solutions of these substances gave osmotic pressures greater 
than they would have given had they acted in conformity with the 
laws of gases. 

It was furthermore determined that those substances which, 
in aqueous solutions, exert an osmotic pressure greater than is 
called for by the law of gas-pressure, likewise cause greater lower- 
ings in the freezing-point of water, produce greater elevations of 
the boiling-point, and effect a lowering in the vapor- tension of vola- 
tile solvents ; last, but not least, it was held that aqueous solutions 
of these substances, and these only, could conduct the electric 
current. 

To meet the exigencies of the case it was proposed to introduce 
an additional factor i, into the gas equation , thus making the latter 
read : 

pv = iRT. 

This factor /' was termed the Van't Hoff i, from its originator. 

In all of the substances named, the salts, the acids and the bases 
the value of t is always greater than unity. 

Arrhenius, reflecting on this problem, | on the probable cause of 
these numerous discrepancies between Van't HofTs tlieory of 
osmotic pressure and the results found, recalled the analogous case 
of abnormal vapor- pressures exhibited by iodine and by some other 
substances when their vapor-pressures were determined at high 
temperatures. 

In these instances the explanation had at last been reluctantly 
accepted, that a dissociation of the molecules probably occurred 
at high temperatures. 

" Therefore," wrote Arrhenius, " it is natural to assume that 
substances which in aqueous solution give pressures that are too 
great, are likewise dissociated." 

Arrhenius outlined his theory in a letter which he addressed in 
the early part of 1887 to Oliver Lodge, Secretary of the Mritish 
Association Committee for Electrolysis.* Somewhat later in the 
same year a full di.scussion of his views appeared in the Transac- 
tions of tlu Swedish Academy of Sciences, in which journal there 
had been published, in 1883, another article by Arrhenius, " Gal- 
vanic Conductivity of Very Dilute Aqueous Solutions," in which 

*W. Ostwald, " Elektrochemie, ihre Geachichte und Lehre." Leipzig, 1S96. 
X H. C. Jones, "The Elements of Phjsical Chemistry." New York, 1901. 
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he may be said to have, in a measure, foreshadowed the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation which he formulated in 1887. 

The essence of this theory of Arrhenius is of course the deduc- 
tion that the osmotic pressure exercised by the particles into which 
molecules may become dissociated is the same as the osmotic pres- 
sure exercised by the molecules themselves. 

In other words, the ion theory holds that in dilute aqueous solu- 
tions there are more smallest particles of the dissolved substance 
(the solute) than corresponds to the molecular weight of the sub- 
stance ; the theory accounts for this by assuming that a number of 
molecules are dissociated, electrolytically dissociated, in such 
solution. 

These particles into which molecules become electrolytically 
dissociated are called ions. 

When an electric current is passed through a conducting solu- 
tion a part of the ions formed in the solution will move towards 
the negative electrode, the cathode ; these particles bear a charge 
of positive electricity. The other ions will move towards the posi- 
tive electrode, the anode, and these particles bear a chaise of nega- 
tive electricity. 

The ions which move towards the cathode are termed cathions, 
the others, anions. These terms are derived from the Greek. 
Cathion means the dtscendtng, because the cathions move with the 
positive current. Anion means tlu ascending, to indicate that an- 
ions move in a direction opposite to that taken by the cathions. 

This terminology is due to Faraday.* 
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Williamson in 1851, and again Clausiu.s in 1 85 7, had assumed 
that a smalt portion of ions preexisted in solutions and that these 

• M. I< Blanc. "The Elemenlsof KlecKDchemislry." New YoA, 1896. W. Lotb, 
" Crundzilge der Elec troche mie." Leip^g, 1E97. 
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were capable of conducting the electric current; these particles 
were designated as part-molecules. 

The view generally accepted in 1 887 was, that the current itself 
caused the breaking up of a chemical compound into the particles 
which conveyed the electric charge through the solution. 

Arrhenius determined that the number of preextstent ions might 
be considerable and that, up to a certain limit, dilution of the solu- 
tion increased their- number. 

There must always be an equivalent amount of positive and of 
negative electricity conveyed by the ions, for there is no free elec- 
tricity to be detected in the solutions of electrolytes. 

For every cathion which separates at the cathode, an anion must 
give up a corresponding electric charge at the anode. 

Ions possess definite electric valencies, if this expression be per- 
missible, and for every dyad ion which separates at one electrode 
another dyad ion, or two univalent ions, must separate at the 
other electrode. Among the more important monovalent cathions 
are :• H (in the acids), K, Na, Ag, etc. 

Among the divalent cathions : Ca, Ba, Mg, Fe (in ferro-com- 
pounds), etc. 

Among the trivalent cathions: Al, Bi, Sb, Fe (in ferri-salts)etc. 

Among the monovalent anions are listed: OH (in the bases), 
CI, Br. I, NO,. CIO,, etc. 

Among the divalent anions : S, SO,, MnO,. etc. 

All ions convey a certain definite amount of electricity or some 
simple multiple of this given amount. 

F. Kohlrausch and Lord Rayleigh have determined that the 
actual quantity of electricity associated with one gramme of H 
ions (or with an equivalent amount of any other ion), is equal to 
96,540 coulombs. 

This is termed the electro-chemical equivalent ; it is the amount 
of electricity which will separate a gramme-atomic weight of any 
monovalent element like H. Ag, K. etc , from its compounds. 

Conversely, one coulomb of electricity requires for its travels 
in an electrolyteO.OCXX)Oi036grammeequivalent of any given ion.f 

DiPTcrent ions do not move with the same speed, they move 
with independent velocities. 

•W. Ostwald, "Die wissenschartlichen Grand 1 ageti der Anttlytisthen Chemie." 

3d ed., Leipiig, 1901. p- S^' 

t\V. Oatwald. "Grundrissder Allgemeinen Chenic." 3d ed.. Leipi^, 1899. 
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The absolute velocity of the hydrogen ion was determined by 
the English physicist Lodge to be about 0.003 cm. per second, for 
a fall in potential or i volt a centimeter; this value was deter- 
mined in an aqueous solution of gelatine.* 

The relative velocities of the ions hydroxyl and hydrogen are 
respectively 170 and 325. These figures were obtained at a tem- 
perature of 25" C. 

Ions of dilTerent substances vary considerably in their electro- 
afl!inity, that is, in the degree of power with which they hold their 
electric charges. 

Those tons which hold their electric chaises firmly, are termed 
strong, those which readily part with their charges, are called 
weak ions. As a rule, strong ions are given to the forming of 
soluble compounds, compounds which dissociate readily when 
brought into solution. Weak ions, on the other hand, are gen- 
erally given to the forming of compounds which are less soluble, 
that is, to the forming of compounds which ionize only to a slight 
degree when placed into contact with a solvent. 

If an ion of a low degree of electro-affinity encounters a non- 
ionized substance which possesses a greater degree of electro- 
afHnity when in the ionic state than it itself possesses, then the 
electric charge will be transferred from the former to the latter.f 

For instance if metallic zinc is brought into contact with lead in 
the ionic condition the lead suffers precipitation as metallic lead, 
while the zinc goes into solution, zinc ions being formed. 

Lead precipitates copper ; copper, in turn, precipitates mercury, 
and so on. 

When an electric current is passed through an electrolyte the 
ions move through the solution to the electrodes and there give up 
their charges of electricity, provided that the tension of the elec- 
trodes is sufHcient to overcome the electro- affinity of the ions for 
their electric charges. When this happens the ions separate in 
their elemental condition, unless they take part in some sec- 
ondary reactions in which they enter into new chemical relations. 

The capacity of forming ions does not depend alone on the sub- 
stance which goes into solution, the solvent plays an important 
role in this transaction. This property is referred to as the disso- 

•H. C. Jones, "Oullines of Electrachemiairy." New Vork, I901. 
t R. AbeggHod W. Hen, " Chemisches Prttktikum," G<Htingen, 1900. " Practiol 
Chemistry," translated by H, T. Calvert. London, 1901. 
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elation power of the solvent. It is possessed in the highest degree 
by water, or possibly by hydrogen dioxide ; next in order come 
formic acid, methyl and ethyl alcohol. Chloroform, benzol and 
many other organic substances lack this dissociative power and 
such solutions of substances are not electrolytes, that is to say, 
these do not conduct an electric current between electrodes im- 
mersed in them. 

Aqueous solutions of most neutral salts are practically com- 
pletely ionized in 1 ,000 liters of water. As a rule, salts contain- 
ing monovalent ions are ionized to a greater extent than salts of 
multivalent ions. 

The strong acids, among which must be counted HCl, HI, HBr, 
HNO, and H,50^, are under the same conditions, all ionized to 
ab^ut the same degree as the salts. 

H,PO, and H,SO, are usually ionized to the extent of only lO 
per cent. Silicic acid and boracic acid are barely ionized at all. 

Recent studies by Walker and Cormack have determined the 
degree of ionization of the following substances in one-tenth nor- 
mal solutions. 

HCl 91.4 per cent. 
HCjHp, 1.3 

HjCO, o.i;4 ■■ 

HjS 0.075 '■ 

Boracic acid O.013 " 

Among the strong bases are the hydroxides of the alkahes and 
the hydroxides of the alkaline earthy metals. Ammonia and 
magnesia are bases of a lower degree of ionization, and the 
hydroxides of di- and trivalent metals and most of the alkaloids 
must be counted among the weak bases. 

The ion theory has proven of special value in securing a dearer 
understanding of the problems of analytical chemistry. It is to 
Wilhelm Ostwald that science is chiefly indebted for signal achieve- 
ments * in this direction. 

The study of many, if not of most, chemical reactions may be 
regarded as a study of the behavior of ions, for ions have and 
preserve certain individual characteristic properties, which they 

*W. Oslwald, "Die wisseaschaftlichen Gnindlagen der Analytischen Cbemie." 
1st Editiim, Leipzig, 1S94. "The Scieolilic Foundations of Analj'lical ChemisUf," 
TnuislBted by George M'Gowhd. New York, 189S. 
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exhibit without regard to the presence or absence of other ions 
and molecules. The properties of aqueous solutions of most salts 
are but the sum of the properties of their constituent ions. 

That this point of view materially simplifies analy tit al chemistry 
is evident when one considers that instead of having to study and 
to remember the reactions of, say, one hundred different compound 
substances, all that it is necessary to know are the reactions of ten 
cathions and ten anions which enter into the composition of the 
above-named one hundred compounds. 

The terms salt, acid and base have here been repeatedly used, 
and it will be necessary to give their definitions as understood in 
the light of the ion theory. Salts are compounds which, when they 
are dissolved, break up, wholly or in part, into cathions and anions. 

Acids are salts in which the cathions are always hydrogen 
ions ; bases are salts in which the anions are always hydroxyl ions. 

Strong acids are those which contain numerous hydr<^en cath- 
ions in unit volume — for the characteristic properties of acids de- 
pend on their hydrc^en ions. 

Strong bases are those which contain many hydroxyl anions in 
unit volume, for it is upon the presence of the hydroxyl ions that 
the characteristic properties of bases depend. 

Acidity and basicity of solutions hence rest solely upon, and 
vary with, respectively, the amount of hydrogen and of hydroxyl 
ions present 

The hydrogen ions of acids behave differently from hydrogen 
occurring in other combinations; the hydroxyl ions of bases like- 
wise react differently from the hydroxyl groups occurring in other 
compounds. Thus, the hydrogen ions of acids will redden litmus ; 
the hydroxyl ions of bases will turn red litmus blue. Water and 
hydrogen peroxide both contain hydrogen and hydroxyl, yet 
neither shows the above-mentioned reactions with litmus. Water 
and hydrogen peroxide are therefore at once recognized as not 
belonging to either the acids or bases. 

Pure water is ionized only to a very slight degree, less than one 
mol, that is to say, less than i8 grammes, in ten million liters — 
14 grammes is the figure that approximates more closely to the 
real value. To express it difTcrently, in one million liters of water 
there are 0.078 gramme of hydrogen ions and 1.326 grammes of 
hydroxyl ions. These values are the values for the temperature 
of 18° C, The number of ions in a given solution increases very 
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rapidly with the temperature, approximately at the rate of eight 
per cent, per degree. 

As water is so slightly dissociated, it 13 but natural that hydrogen 
ions and hydroxy) ions when they meet in a solution should im- 
mediately combine to form non-dissocciated water. 

From the view-point of the ion theory the neutralization of an 
acid in an aqueous solution is looked upon, not as the union of an 
acid with a basic radical, but as the union of the hydrogen ions of 
the acid with the hydroxyl ions of the base ; the process of neu- 
tralization in an aqueous solution hence consists essentially in the 
formation of water. 

The heat of neutralization, for instance, of the reaction : 

HCI + NaOH =Na + CI -h H,0, 

is due to the heat of chemical combination of the hydrogen ions 
with the hydroxyl ions, the sodium cathions and the chlorine 
anions* remaining unchanged in the solution. 

In writing chemical equations in which it Is desired to direct at- 
tention to the part which Ions take in the reaction, it is customary to 
follow Ostwald's example and to designate the cathions by a dot, 
the anions by a dash placed above, or, on the right-hand side of the 
chemical symbols. 

Monovalent ions are marked with one dot if they are cathions, 
with one dash if they are anions; multivalent ions are marked 
by as many dots or dashes respectively as will indicate their 
valency. 

Cathions exceeding the valency of four are not known ; simple 
anions are either monads or dyads ; complex anions may exhibit a 
valency of six. 

The term ion, introduced by Faraday, was by him employed in 
connection with the stems of the chemical names of substances so 
as to indicate the substances from which the ions originated. A 
systematic nomenclature of the ions has, however, as yet not been 
adopted. 

Recently James Walker f proposed a system of naming, as he 
puts it, " the material of the ions as distinguished from the par- 
ticles themselves." 

For the cathions he would add the termination ion to the stem, 

* W, OstwiM, " Giundriss der AllgemeiDcn Chemie," 3d Editioo. Leipzig, 1899. 

t Chemical News, 1901, Vol. 84, p. 162. 
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and, when necessary, would indicate the electrical valency of the 
ion by prefixing a Greek numeral. 
Thus Walker suggests : 

Hydrion, H* 

Si^dion, Na* 

Calcion, Ca** 

Diferrion, Fe»» 

Triferrion, Fe*** 

and so forth. 

The names of the anions he would frame in such a way as to 
indicate the kind of salt from which the anions are derived. 

For instance, anions formed from -ate salts would receive the 
termination •anion ; those formed from -ite salts the ending -osion 
(to recall the -ous acids which give rise to -ite salts). Anions 
formed from -ids salts would receive the termination-idion. 
Thus he lists : 

Hydroxidion, OH' 

Sulphidion, S" 

Sulphosion, SO," 

Sulphanion, SO/' 

To indicate any and all substances which undergo ionization, 
Alexander Smith has recently suggested the term ionogen.* 

When a solid goes into solution it exerti pressure. This is 
termed the solution-pressure of the solid and it corresponds to the 
osmotic pressure of a saturated solution. 

If the molecules of the solid are not dissociated in the process, 
the action ceases when a certain pressure has been attained. If 
the substance is an ionogen, that is to say, if it dissociates into 
ions, then the action continues until the ions and the non-disso- 
ciated molecules attain respectively to a definite concentration. 

This relation can be expressed by a formula which holds true in 
many, though not in all, instances : 

Km — ca. 
In this formula, 

/ir= the constant of ionization. 
m = the concentration of the non- dissociated molecules. 

c= the concentration of the cathion. 

«= the concentration of the anion. 
• Chemual News, Vol. 84, igjji, p. ^^g. 
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The unit of conceotration is one mol. per liter. In other words, 
the formula Km = ca, where it is valid, states that the product of 
the ions present in a solution bears a fixed relation to the amount 
of non-dissociated molecules in that solution. 

This formula is an interesting one. Nernst determined that the 
concentration of the non- dissociated molecules does not change in 
a saturated solution. In a case where both m and K are unchang- 
ing the product ca must also have a constant value. This product 
is termed the solubility-product. It represents the number of 
grammes per liter to which the concentration-product of the ions 
can attain and yet have the ions exist as ions in the solution. 

It follows, that if one should add to a saturated solution wherein 
such an equilibrium obtains, any other solution which has an ion in 
common with an ion of the solution first named, that then the 
equilibrium will be disturbed, and, the solubility-product having 
been exceeded, that the respective values will suffer readjust- 
ment 

This indicates the conditions to be established in order to secure 
a practically complete precipitation of any given substance ; em- 
ploy an excess of the precipitating reagent. This same principle 
applies to the washing of precipitates in order to avoid the solvent 
action of the washing fluid. The rule is simply this, matters must 
be arranged in such a way that the washing fluid shall contain ions 
identical with some of those which were instrumental in forming 
the precipitate. 

The ions of most of the lighter weight metals and those of the 
halogens are colorless. Those of the heavier metals exhibit color ; 
for instance, cobalt ions are red, nickel ions and di-ferric ions are 
green. 

The use of indicators in acidimetry and alkalimetry is based 
upon the fact that in the indicators used the color of the non-dis- 
sociated molecule is different from the color of the ion or ions 
formed therefrom. 

Considerable attention has recendy been bestowed on indicators 
and their action.* The ion theory affords a plausible explanation 
■of the phenomena involved and it may be of interest to consider 
3. case in illustration. Phenol phthalein is an indicator which is 
used frequently, and it will well answer our purpose as an example. 

*F. Glaser, " Indikatoren der Acidimetrie and Alkalimetiie," WicsbadcD, 1901. 
A. J. Cohn, *' Indioton and Test-papers," New Vock, 1900. 
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The formula of phenolphthalein is C^H,p,. Its configuration 
is probably 

,C,HjOH 
C^C,H,OH 

iN:,H, 



o 



Phenolphthalein is a weak acid, that is to say, it ionizes in water 
only to a slight degree. Its non -dissociated molecule is colorless, 
its cathion H is colorless, its complex anion is red. This anion 
shall here be denoted by the symbol P.P.' 

If KOH is added to a colorless (alcoholic) solution of phenol- 
phthalein there will be present in the solution: 

Ions from the phenolphthalein: H* cathions and P.P.' anions. 

From the KOH solution : K* cathions and (OH)' anions. 

The H* cathions of the phenolphthalein will combine with the 
(OH)' anions of the potassium hydrate and form non-dissociated 
water-molecules. Abstraction of the H* cathions will however 
induce other molecules of phenolphthalein to dissociate in order 
to restore the equilibrium indicated by the formula Km ^ ca. 

These reactions continuing, there will ultimately be present in 
the solution an accumulation of K* cathions and of the complex 
phenolphthalein anions. The latter, as previously stated, are red 
and hence — so says the ion theory — the red color of the solution. 

By means of the reactions indicated, the potassium-salt of 
phenolphthalein has been formed. As a rule the potassium salts 
of weak acids are ionized to a greater degree than the acids from 
which they are formed. In consequence, the solution contains 
toward the end of the reaction a greater number of phenolphthalein 
anions and these impart the red color to the solution. 

If a strong acid, hydrochloric acid, for instance, be added to a 
solution of this description, then there would be present in the 
solution : 

Ions from the potassium-salt of phenolphthalein: K* cathions 
and P.P.' anions. 

Ions from the hydrochloric acid: H* cathions and CI' anions. 

The H* cathions would come into contact with the phenol- 
phthalein anions, and as the ionization constant of phenolphthalein, 
a weakacid.is smaller than that of its potassium ^alt.theH* cathions 
and the phenolphthalein anions would recombine to form non- 
dissociated phenolphthalein. These molecules are colorless and 
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in consequence the solution would lose its red color which, it will 
be remembered, was caused by the phenolphthalein anions. The 
solution would again turn colorless. 

Litmus is an acid indicator ; azolithmin is its active coloring 
principle. The no n- dissociated molecules are red, the anions are 
blue. Addition of a base to litmus results in the formation of 
water and of a more highly ionized salt, and the blue color of the 
anions impart a blue color to the solution. 

Addition of a strong acid to such a solution will cause some of 
the original non-dissociated red molecules of litmus to reform, 
and, in consequence, a red color will again appear. 

If titrations are attempted in very dilute aqueous solutions, then 
the H* cathioDS and the (OH)' anions of the water will take an 
active part in the reaction. This phenomenon is referred to as 
hydrolytic dissociation, or hydrolysis. 

Hydrolysis is apt to prove a serious cause of disturbance when 
weak acids or weak bases are titrated. In the case of strong adds 
and strong bases, that is to say, with those that are ionized to a 
considerable extent, hydrolysis is a matter of but little moment. 
An example of hydrolytic dissociation is afforded by the sodium 
salt of phenol. 

On ionization this yields Na* cathions and phenol C,H,0 anions. 
The latter enter into chemical union with the H* cathions of the 
water used as solvent and, as a result, phenol, C,H^OH, is formed. 
This can be distinctly recognized by its odor. The (OH)' anions 
formed by the ionization of the water impart an alkaline reaction to 
the solution.* 

An aqueous solution of cyanide of potassium affords another 
illustration of hydrolytic action. In consequence of such action 
the solution always contains ah appreciable quantity of HCy. The 
reaction of the solution is alkaline ; this is owing to the presence 
of hydroxyl anions. 

An application of the principles of the ion theory to problems 
of physiological chemistry has led to some very interesting results. 

An accurate determination of the so-called " free " or " physio- 
logically active" hydrochloric acid in the juices of the stomach — 
sought for so long, yet sought for in vain — has practically been 
abandoned. In its stead, the acidity of the stomachic fluid, now 

* K. Arndt, " Grnndbegrifle der Bllgemeinni phjiikalischenChemie." Berlin, 
t9oa 
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looked upon as determined solely by the conceotratioa of the 
hydrogen ions present, can be ascertained accurately by experiment. 

Attempts have recently been made by Rudolf Hbber to deter- 
mine the alkalinity of the blood, or, to express it in terms of the 
ion theory, to determine the concentration of the (OH)' anions in 
blood. The results obtained give promise of a successful outcome 
of the quest. 

The r6[e played by uric acid and by the urates in the blood and 
in urine has been subjected to study, from the ion theory point of 
view, by Theodor Paul and by Wilhelm His, Jr. Among other 
things, their researches have shown that the solubility of a given 
salt is decreased also in animal fluids by the presence of another 
salt or of other salts having an ion in common with the salt first 
mentioned. 

Thus, one part of acid sodium urate, NaCjHjN^O, + ?^H,0 is 
{at about 15° C.) soluble in approximately eleven hundred to 
twelve hundred parts of water. 

In a physiological solution of common salt, one which contains 
about 7 grammes of NaCl per liter, the solubility of the acid 
sodium urate is reduced to about one in eleven thousand, because 
the ionization of this salt is materially reduced by the presence of 
the Na* cathions from the sodium chloride. 

Lithium and piperazine preparations, the urates of which are 
readily soluble in water, are quite commonly prescribed for uric 
acid afTections. 

In view of the facts here stated it seems, at best, doubtful if they 
can prove of great value in eliminating the cause of trouble from 
the system, for it would seem as if they must materially decrease the 
solubility of the urates present instead of assisting in their removal. 

The recent brilliant researches of Professor Albert F. Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, which involve an explanation of 
nerve and muscle stimulus, of the heart beat, the operation of anes- 
thetics, the processes attendant upon intoxication, and of various 
other phenomena, may here be only incidentally mentioned. How- 
ever they afford another striking illustration of the applicability 
of the ion conception to various fields of investigation. 

Sufficient has now been said to present a fair outline of the ion 
theory and its teachings from the point of view of its advocates 
and to indicate the good of which it has been productive in many 
and in varied directions. 
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It would. however, be improper to bring these brief comments to 
a conclusion without at least a reference to the Tact that this theory 
of Arrhenius has, from the start, met with serious opposition from 
many investigators. 

It would furthermore be idle to deny that even to-day quite a 
number of facts are known which can not be explained on the basis 
of its claims and assumptions. 

For one thing, the theory does not accord sufficient weight to 
the part which the solvents play in the formation of so'ulions. 
The interesting relations which rest on the interdependence of so- 
lute and solvent still call for much further research and light. 

Numerous thermo-chemical data appear as yet to be at variance 
with the values the theory would seem to call for, its teachings are 
not always valid even for fairly dilute solutions. 

A very notable presentation of the problems which still await 
their solution at the hands of the champions of the ion theory has 
recently been made by Louis Kahlenberg.* 

How widely divergent the opinions of investigators are as yet 
on the merits of this theory may be gleaned from the following 
quotations. 

Louis Kahlenberg {loc. cit), having acknowledged that research 
along many lines had been profitably stimulated by Arrhenius' 
theory, continues: " Like other theories founded upon too narrow 
a basis of Induction, it has gradually been outgrown, the facts are 
too much for it. It would be difficult of course, to say of any 
theory — even of one long ago discarded — that it is entirely worth- 
less, and so the writer has no inclination to make such a statement 
concerning the dissociation theory." 

In 1899, Harry C. Jones, of Johns Hopkins University, wrotet : 
" Ions are the main, if not the sole factors in chemical activity." 
In a summary of the dissociating power of difTerent solvents which 
was recently published,^ he says : 

" We are now in a position to say that most chemical reactions, 
if not all, are reactions between ions, and molecules as such do not 
enter into the reactions at all * * * the chemistry of atoms and 
molecules has thus given place to the chemistry of ions." 

* Tht Journal of Physical Ckemiitry, Vol. V., 1901, pp. 339-39^. 
f "The Theor7 of Eledrolytic Dissociation and Some of its Applications." New 
York, 1900 {p. 216), 

X Amtr. Chrm. Journal, igof, Vol. IS, pp. 232-^49. 
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A NEW METHOD OF TESTING FIRE-RES[STING 
QUALITIES OF FIREPROOFED WOOD.* 

By IRA H. WOOLSON, E,M., M. Am, Soc M. E. 

The construction of fireproof buildings is literally a "burning 
question "at the present time. If any additional incentive were 
needed to spur the building fraternity to renewed efTorts in this 
direction it would be furnished by the list of fearful fires which have 
occurred during the past few weeks. Fortunately the gravity of 
this problem was realized here in New York several years ago, and 
the Building Department has conducted a long and very valuable 
scries of practical tests upon all sorts of so-called fireproof materials, 
which have resulted in a standard of fireproof building construction 
in this-city superior to any in the country. However, the results 
thus far obtained are only relative, and the problem as a whole is 
by no means solved. There are a number of uncertain factors 
which must be eliminated by experience. 

One of the most perplexing of these is the question of the use 
of " fireproof" woods. There are to date five fireproofing processes 
which have been favorably passed upon by the New York Build- 
ing Department (during the preceding administration), the proc- 
esses controlled, respectively, by (i) the American Wood Fire- 
proofing Co., (2) the Electric Fireproofing Co., (3) the New York 
Fireproof Wood Co.. (4) the Fireproofine Co., and (5) the Ricinate 
Wood Fireproofing Co. Of these five processes some were ac- 
cepted upon the basis of results obtained from rigid tests, while 
others were accepted upon very insufficient evidence. The proc- 
esses differ widely in character, and, due to this, and also to the 
variations in the wood itself (in its natural condition wood varies 
much in character within the same species, and often in the same 
tree), the products of the different processes are of widely divergent 
values, some being very good, others quite poor. To determine 
just what could in justice be expected of " fireproof" wood has 
been the troublesome question. 

The New York building code requires that the woodwork in all 
buildings over 12 stories, or 150 ft. in height shall be fireproofed, 

* Tbe culs used to illustrate this paper were loaned by the Engineiiirig A'rat of 
New York Chy in which journal this article first appeared. 
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and it caa be safely said that no clause in the building code has 
contributed more generously to destroy the general peace of mind 
of the Building Department, during the past year, than this one. 
In endeavoring to establish a standard, the department has insti- 
tuted a number of investigations, both public and private, to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the different processes. 

It has been the writer's pleasure as a disinterested party to 
conduct a number of these investigations, both for the department 
and for the wood-fireproofing companies, and stimulated by the 
results obtained, as well as by the general paucity of reliable infor- 
mation on the subject, the writer has instituted a series of com- 
parative tests upon his own account in an effort to formulate some 
standard method of testing the wood for fire-resisting qualities, 
which might furnish a fairly accurate measure of value. This 
work has included over 400 separate tests, all carried out within 
the past eight months. 

The present paper deals with a portion of the results obtained 
from these experiments ; it is at best only a " report of progress," 
the data presented, and the methods by which they were obtained, 
being by no means complete or conclusive. The only excuse for 
presenting it in this incomplete condition is the very active inter- 
est being taken in the subject just now by engineers, architects, 
builders, insurance companies and the general public, together with 
the demand for some positive method by which the effectiveness 
of a « fireproofing " treatment may be measured. By thus bring- 
ing to the attention of those interested that which has already been 
done, it is hoped that suggestion and criticism may be elicited, 
which may be of service in the continuance of these investigations, 
which the writer has already under way. For the information of 
those unfamiliar with the subject matter it should be stated, that 
the term " fireproof wood " is, in a sense, a misnomer ; for such 
woods will burn in all cases, if exposed for a sufficient length of 
time to a high degree of heat. Strictly speaking, the processes of 
treatment do not make the woods fireproof, but they simply render 
them fire-retard ants, and it is only in this way that they becone 
valuable for certain purposes. The question then to decide is, (i) 
what d^rce of " fireproofness " or fire- resistance in the products 
of the "wood-fireproofing" processes shall be required, and (2) 
after establishing that point, what kind of test shall be employed 
to determine if the specification is maintained. 
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Up to the present time, so far as the writer has been able to as- 
certain, only three methods of testing "fireproof" woods for their 
fire-resisting qualities have been regularly adopted : (l) the build- 
ing test, (2) the shavings test, and (3) the splinter test. 

The first-named consists of building a small house, tn regular 
form, of the wood to be tested, usually duplicated by a house of 
untreated wood, and then applying a vigorous fire both inside and 
out, and noting results. This method possesses spectacular ele- 
ments which are very convincing, and while it may be useful as a 
general test to demonstrate thedegrce of immunity from fire that a 
wooden building may be made to possess, the heavy expenditure 
of time and money required for such a test precludes the possibility 
of employing it for regular series work. 



Fig. I. Combustion Pan for " Navy Standard " Test. 

Right here it should be remarked that serial tests on fireproofed 
woods are even more necessary for maintaining a standard quality 
than are serial tests of iron, steel or cement. The results of a fire- 
proof test of a year or two ago should no more be used in purchas- 
ing lumber for use in a building to-day than the purchase of armor 
plate for a new battleship should be based upon tests made for 
that of the battleship •■ Oregon." For protection to the purchaser, 
some method of test must be adopted by which a constant check 
can be kept upon the quality of the lumber as it is delivered. 
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The shavings and splinter tests adopted by the U. S. Navy aim 
to accomplish this object, but while the tests arc useful in deter- 
mining, in a general way, the merits of two or more samples 
of fireproofed woods, it is believed that a consideration of facts 
presented below will convince any one of their unreliability as a 
standard method of test, and the absolute impossibility of obtain- 
ing uniformly accurate comparative results by their use. The 
shavings test is conducted as follows: A pan one foot in diameter 
and about six inches deep is mounted on legs, as shown in Fig. i. 
The bottom of the pan is formed by a heavy wire screen of about 
one-hatf-inch mesh. This wire bottom is covered with a layer of 
shavings two inches deep and a Bunsen burner is applied under- 
neath until the shavings begin to blaze (usually about 20 to 30 
seconds) ; then the burner is removed and the lengths of time dur- 
ing which the shavings support (l) flame and (2) glow, are recorded, 
as well as the area of shavings burned. 

The idea at the bottom of this test is that shavings from prop- 
erly treated wood will not support flame any appreciable length of 
time, and that the flame will gradually die out without material 
enlargement of the burned area, when the burner is removed. 

No definite length of time, or sizes of burned area permissible 
are mentioned in the specifications. After making over lOO of 
these tests the writer is convinced that no such limits could be set 
which would be fair at all times. These details must be left to the 
individual judgment of the operator. This introduces a personal 
element, which is unsatisfactory, and which should be avoided in 
any standard test. After the test is finished, the remaining shav- 
ings are thrown away, for there are no means for making a per- 
manent exhibit of the results of the test, except by photographs, 
which would be very difBcult to take with uniformity and quite 
unsatisfactory. The wood must be accepted or rejected on the 
judgment of the operator, based upon notes taken, while observing 
the test. 

Besides these obvious disadvantages, there are two other very 
strong objections to the shavings test: first, the extreme difficulty 
of always maintaining the same conditions of flame and heat under 
the shavings, and, second, the impossibility of securing a uniform 
quality of shavings for tests. The navy specification calls for the 
use of a Bunsen burner with a flame giving about 500° Cent- 
grade:=932° Fahrenheit. Now, Bunsen burners vary consider- 
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ably as to the size and kind of flame which they produce, so that 
although every precaution was taken and the same standard tem- 
peratures were determined in each of two flames at some definite 
point, the results of tests upon the same kind of shavings might, 
due to the general variation in the character of the flames, show 
widely divergent figures. Much depends also upon how and 
where the tests are conducted, whether under a smoke hood with 
a mild or strong draft, or in an open room where drafts of air 
could strike the flame and cause it to dance and sway. The flame 
of a Bunsen burner is quite sensitive, and experiments made with 
a pyrometer couple held in the flame, have shown that a variation 
of over ioo° was easily obtained by the effect of a person walking 
briskly about the table on which the experiment was being con- 
ducted. 

The most serious objection, however, to the shavings test, and 
the one which, in the writer's opinion, is fatal to its use as a stand- 
ard method of comparison, is the impossibility of making the 
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Flc. 3. Shavings of treated yellow pine, dilTereat fireproofing processes. 

shavings of uniform size and quality. Fig. 2 is a photograph of 
samples of shavings made from yellow pine boards, treated by four 
different "fireproofing" processes. The shavings were all made 
by the same carpenter, with his plane set to the same depth of cut, 
and were made as nearly alike as he could make them. Of these 
four sets of shavings, one is like coarse sawdust and could all easily 
be sifted through a J^-in. mesh sieve. The other extreme amoag 
the set of four is so coarse that it would scarcely go through a 2- 
in, mesh. Between the two are all gradations. Fig. 3 shows at 
the right a similar set of two specimens of red oak shavings from 
pieces of wood treated by diflTerent processes ; the same variation 
in quality of shavings will be noted as in Fig. 2, the shavings in 
one pile being fine and string-like, the shavings in the other pile 
broad and firm. At the left in Fig. 3 are shown two specimens of 
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white pine shavings from boards treated both by the same process ; 
again is the wide variation in quality of shavings noticeable, thus 
proving that while the character of the treatment undoubtedly has 
some effect upon the quality of the shavings, it is not responsible 
for all the trouble. The samples shown in Figs. 2 and 3 are only 
a few from a large collection of shavings of all the common treated 
woods in the writer's possession, but the whole collection shows 
the same great diversity in the character of the shavings. 

It would seem that without further evidence, the inappropriate- 
ness of this test as a standard of comparison, may be considered 
demonstrated. This rejection of the shavings test as a standard is 
based entirely on the ground that the test could never be ex- 
pected to give reliable or concordant results; it may be noted, 
however, as an objection of a different character, that no wood in 
the form of shavings would be exposed to fire in the burning of 
the ordinary building, so that it would be extremely difHcuIt to 
properly interpret any results obtained by the shavings test 
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Fig. 3. Shavings of Ireated pine and oak. 

The splinter test is made by putting small splinters of the wood 
to be tested upon a plate of iron heated to dull redness, the require- 
ment for " fireproofness " being that they should char but not flame. 
While the test has value in showing the ability of a specimen to 
withstand flaming under such conditions, still the great difficulty 
of getting splinters of a standard shape and size, due to causes 
already mentioned, limits its use to determining this one property. 

It was in an effort to avoid these numerous difficuhies that the 
writer devised a new method of test, the " timber test," and em- 
ployed it in making a large number of tests of different treated and 
untreated woods. It is believed that the " timber test " has ac- 
complished the object sought. Experience has shown that certain 
modifications as regards size, temperature or time of exposure may 
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be advisable, but in the main essentials it is thought the test will 
bear the most rigid investigations. 

Specimens i in. square and i ft. long were selected from the 
aame relative place in each board to be tested. These •■ timbers " 
were tested in pairs (either duplicates, or comparison pieces from 
two different processes), by being laid across the top of a 6-in. gas 
crucible furnace, shown in section and plan in Fig. 5, in which a 
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Fig. 5. Six-inch gas c 



icible used for " timber test." 



constant temperature of 1,700° F. was maintained. At the end of 
two minutes the specimens were removed, held in the air, and dura- 
tion of (1) flame and (2) glow noted for each. The temperature 
was measured by placing the couple of a Le Chatelier pyrometer 
across the moulh of the furnace, between the two specimens and 
about one-half inch from each. This arrangement gave the tem- 
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perature of the furnace at the point of application of the wood. A 
constant check upon the temperature variations throughout each 
test was obtained by watching the pyrometer needle, but records 
were only made at the beginning and end of each test. The initial 
temperature was always the same — 1,700" F. — but the final tem- 
perature, due to the added heat of the burning wood, was increased in 
varying amounts, according to the variety of the wood under test 
and character of the " fireproofing " treatment. The proportions 
of gas and air were regulated to furnish a vigorous flame action to 
height of 6 to S ins. above the furnace, thus imitating an ordinary 
fire. The particular temperature of t ,700* F. was chosen because 
it is the one given by the New York Building Code as approxi- 
mately that of a burning building. 

After the tests the specimens were sawed in two transversely at 
the middle of the length of each, and tracings were made of the 
outline of the section of unburned wood remaining. The areas of 
these tracings were then very carefully measured by a planimeter, 
and the percent^e ratios to the original cross-section of the stick 
(l sq. in.) were calculated. Fig. 4 is a photograph showing the 
general appearance of specimens after test, and after cutting in 
two. The exhibit embraces both treated and untreated wood, and 



Fin. 4. Samples of treated and untreated voods, tested for fire-resisting qualities 
\rj "timber" test. C, asb (treated) ; H, white pine (treated) ; J, while pine (un- 
treMed); K, while ash (treated); L, while pine (untreated); M, red oak (un. 
treated) ; A', red oak (treated). 

attention is directed to the fact that, in all cases the treated wood 
remains intact on the upper side, or side not directly exposed to 
the fire. (In Fig. 4, all samples shown have their bottom faces 
turned up, i. e., they rest upon the face which was at the top while 
the specimen was being tested.) This leaves the top surface of the 
tested samples of treated wood with a straight line in the cross- 
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section, whereas the samples of untreated wood were burned on 
all sides ; a piece of soft wood, like the white pine shown at_/or 
L, has only a small portion of solid unburned material remaining 
at the center. 

Fig. 6 shows a group of characteristic tracings of cross-sections 
of tested "timbers," illustrating the method of making a perma- 
nent record of the effect of tests. The tracings shown in Fig. 6 
are average results obtained from various species of wood, treated 
by different " fireproofing " processes, and also in their natural un- 
treated condition. They illustrate good, bad and indifferent " fire- 
proofing " treatments, and are fair examples of the practical opera- 
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Fig. 6. Rc.sulu of "tlinbeT " test for fire'TesLSting qualities of Tarions woods treated 
by different lireptoofing processes. 

tion of the test under the conditions stated. It will be noted that 
the processes are not given by name, but are marked by reference 
letters. A, B, C, D and E. This was done because the samples 
under some of the processes were taken from regular commercial 
stock, while those under the other processes were especially pre- 
pared for test ; a direct comparison between them would therefore 
be unfair, although it may be remarked that in most instances 
little difference was noticed between the behavior of the two kinds 
. of samples. 

Referring to Fig. 6, the square outline indicates the original 
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cross- section, always i in. on a side ; the black portion shows the 
part burned to charcoal, while the remaining solid wood is left 
white; the percentage figure marked on each diagram gives the 
ratio of the unburned area to the original area of cross-section. 
The tendency of the untreated specimens to burn on all sides is 
evident in each variety of wood. In the case of yellow pine it 
will be noted that the two untreated samples gave better tests than 
some of the treated specimens. In the absence of other confirma- 
tory tests, it is impossible to determine with certainty the cause for 
this, but it is supposed to be due partly to the pitchy character of 
the wood, and partly to an excessive treatment which injured the 
wood fiber, thus aiding disintegration. 

In general the untreated wood showed a cross-section area loss 
approximately 1 5 to 25 per cent, more than the treated samples. 
However, the value of a " fireproofed " wood cannot be rated by 
this feature of the test alone. Account must be taken of the tend- 
ency to ignite and support combustion. This is indicated by the 
duration of flame, and the duration of glow, after the specimen is 
removed from the fire. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of tests on different 
kinds of wood. It is by no means complete or conclusive, but it 
illustrates the data obtained in regard to the different fire-resisting 
properties of the wood, and the general relation between treated 
and untreated material. 

In every instance the contrast in time of flame and time of glow, 
between the treated and the untreated wood, is very marked. In 
the case of yellow pine the average duration of flame, for the 10 
specimens given, was about 14 seconds for all processes, while 
the average for 8 specimens of untreated wood was 2 minutes, 
or a ratio of about l to 10. In the case of white wood, the aver- 
age flame for treated wood was 4 seconds, and the average for 
untreated wood was 2 mins. 48 seconds, or a ratio of I to 42. 
All the woods show approximately the same conditions, both in 
flame and glow. 
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This measure of the property of supporting combustioa is 
equally as important as the determination of the percentage of 
unburned area, for in the first stages of a fire minutes of prevention 
are worth hours of cure. The question of the time and tempera- 
ture necessary for actual ignition is also Important, and one upon 
which little information is at preser.t obtainable. The writer has 
some ideas as to a proper method of measuring this property which 
he hopes to exploit in the near future along with the other work. 
At present he is greatly handicapped by the lack of necessary 
assistance and funds to prosecute such investigations. Experi- 
mental work of this character requires much time if it is to be done 
thoroughly, and if it is worth doing at all it is worth doing well ; 
it involves, further, a considerable expense in the preparation of 
specimens, drafl:ing and other work. 

A small variation in unburned cross-section area must be allowed 
on account of structural differences in the wood. Experience thus 
far indicates that 5 per cent, is ample for the best processes, and in 
many instances the variation between a number of duplicate speci- 
mens would not exceed 2 or 3 per cent. 

Besides the varieties of wood given in this table, numerous testi 
have also been made upon maple, cherry, mahogany, black ash, 
spruce, etc., but those given are sufficient for the purposes of this 
paper. As oak is so lai^ely used for interior finish it is a matter 
of regret that more data can not be given in relation to that spe- 
cies. A large number of tests on oak and spruce now almost 
completed are, unfortunately, not far enough along to be available 
for this paper. 

White oak and long leaf yellow pine are essentially "slow-burn- 
ing " woods, and from the results of preliminary tests made upon 
untreated and treated samples, it is quite possible that further 
investigation will show that so far as preserving the structural 
strength of the material in a fire is concerned, it may not be at all 
necessary to treat these woods to the center of the piece, particu- 
larly where thicknesses of over 2 ins. are employed. A surface 
treatment would probably always be desirable, for reasons already 
mentioned. The lighter and more porous woods should be treated 
throughout, and tests should always be made to determine the 
degree of interior treatment, for there seems to be considerable 
variation in different processes in this particular. 

Briefly stated, the advantages of the method of test presented in 
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his article are : (i) A test piece of uniform size, large enough for 
practical comparisons, and small enough to enable numerous tests 
to be made with slight waste of material, thus ensuring a fair aver- 
age report ; (2) a constant temperature and uniform time of appli- 
cation of the heat; (3) an estimate of the tendency to support 
combustion as indicated by the. times of flame and glow ; (4) the 
ability to accurately measure the amount of bum, and to make a 
drawing of the same for permanent record — the specimen itself can 
also be easily preserved for future reference if desired. In brief, 
every element of the test is constant except the character of the 
wood and the treatment it has received, and necessarily these must 
always remain variable. The first of these can be estimated to a 
close approximation by a sufficient number of tests upon untreated 
samples, and the latter must be determined by the test itself. 

In conclusion, attention is called to the fact that there are other 
important qualities of " fireproof" wood which should receive 
thorough investigation parallel with tests of its " fireproofness," 
for instance, the effect of the chemicals employed in the treatment 
upon nails, screws and metal fittings, also the tendency of these 
chemicals to deliquesce, and cause the wood to gather moisture 
during damp weather (this is found to be quite objectionable with 
some treatments) ; the effect of the treatment upon paints should 
also be studied. The question of permanency is another important 
matter ; that is, whether the chemicals used are stable or whether 
they will evaporate or decompose under atmospheric conditions, so 
as to leave the wood in time without the protection originally given. 

It is generally conceded that fireproofing processes have a tend- 
ency to make wood brittle, and lessen its strength, but for ordi- 
nary uses this is not sufficient to be objectionable ; in this day of 
steel construction, wood is seldom called upon to sustain much 
weight. The writer has made a number of tests for strength, and 
has data from many similar tests, all of which indicate that the 
wood is not seriously injured by treatment. It must be stated, 
however, that in most cases there is no evidence that the wood 
tested for strength had been treated to a proper degree of " fire- 
proofness." It is a fact that over-treatment or undue haste in treat- 
ment does injure the wood fiber materially. In some instances 
which have come under the writer's observation, the injury has 
been so great as to practically ruin the wood. The test for strength 
should, therefore, be made in connection with the fire test in order 
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to keep the proper balance between full treatment and over-treat- 
ment 

Another point should be taken into consideration, namely, 
whether the wood when attacked by fire and forced to burn, would 
give off obnoxious fumes. With wood treated by one process of 
those which the writer has tested the gases and smoke given off 
during combustion were so suffocating that it is doubtful whether 
a fireman could exist in a room where this material was burning. 
Fortunately, this fault does not appear to be general with wood- 
" fireproofing " processes. This same defect of obnoxious fumes, 
the writer has found existing in some fireproof partition materials 
when subjected to intense heat. It should receive proper consid- 
eration when determining the value of such mixtures, for although 
they may not burn, still when other things about them are burning, 
if they give off suffocating gases sufficient to prevent free action 
of the firemen, their value is thereby depreciated unless it may be 
proved that the gases so released by heat are themselves fire re- 
tardants. The U. S. Navy has made extensive and valuable inves- 
tigations in connections with some of these questions, particularly 
as regards strength tests parallel with fire tests, but much still 
remains to be done. 

As stated io the early part of the present paper, the all-impor- 
tant question confronting the public to-day in reference to this 
subject is : what is fireproof wood ; in other words, what de- 
gree of fire- resistance shall be accepted as sufficient and equable 
between manufacturer and purchaser? This question is not easy 
of solution, and will require much careful investigation before it is 
satisfactorily solved. 

As the final answer must necessarily be more or less arbitrary, 
it should not be decided by the opinion of any one or two men. 
It should be formulated from the consensus of opinion of some 
committee composed of manufacturers of fireproof wood, building 
commissioners, insurance underwriters, and other experts whose 
judgment would be of value in this connection. A decision from 
such men based upon full and careful investigative work would 
remove the uncertainty which now exists, and place the matter on 
a scientific basis. 

In view of the awful losses of life and property by fire which 
are constantly occurring, the question is of vital importance to all 
civilized humanity, and no effort should be spared to learn all that 
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may be learned ia regard to anything which will tend to lessen our 
frightrul fire calamities. 

Note. — Since this article appeared in the Engineering News, 
the suggestion so strongly urged by the writer that some con- 
certed action should be taken to establish a standard test for 
fireproof wood, has been acted upon. A public meeting of inter- 
ested people from Boston, Philadelphia and New York, was recently 
held in the latter city and a committee appointed to thoroughly in- 
vestigate all methods of testing fireproofed wood and decide upon 
a standard. The writer was selected to conduct the fire tests aad 
has begun preliminary investigations. 

All proposed methods for making Bre-tests will be as thoroughly 
exploited as resources and opportunity will permit, and it is hoped 
that some simple test of the fire-resisting qualities of a treated 
wood may be found which will give a just measure of its value, 
and thus do away with much of the uncertainty existing at the 
present time. 

Parallel with the fire tests, chemical tests and strength tests will 
be made upon the same material, the former by Dr. Chas. F. Mc- 
Kenna and the latter by Prof. Collins P. Bliss, of New York Uni- 
versity. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTROCHEMISTRY. 

By R. H. JOHNSTON. 
(Contribution from the Dep«Ttm«nt of iDdostnil ChcmUtiy.) 

Early in 1800, Volta wrote a letter to an English scientist de- 
scribing his newly invented pile. 1'he information having been 
communicated to Nicholson and Carlisle, they immediately con- 
structed one according to Volta's description. In May of that 
year they decomposed water into its constituent gases by the cur- 
rent from this pile. We may consider this experiment as the 
beginning of electrochemistry — a science which, in its applica- 
tions, has recently attained considerable importance. 

Nicholson and Carlisle having published the results of their 
experiments, many men of science turned their attention to this 
fascinating branch of investigation. Before the end of 1800 Crui- 
shank performed a series of experiments which are worthy of con- 
siderable attention. He passed the current from a Voltaic pile 
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through solutions of lead acetate, copper sulphate and numerous 
other salts and, as a lesult of his observations, he formulated the 
principle that mtrtals are liberated from their solutions at the same 
electrode (to use a term introduced later) as hydrogen. He noted 
that the other electrode — "the wire connected with the zinc ex- 
tremity of the pile " — was attacked if made of a base metal, but 
that, if made of gold, oxygen was there evolved. Cruishank fur- 
ther remarked prophetically that the "galvanic influence " might 
be used with success in the analysis of minerals. 

The next few years were fruitful as regards the production of 
theories to explain electrolysis, but no substantial advance was 
made until 1807. In that year Davy discovered the elements 
potassium and sodium, having isolated them by electrolysis of fused 
caustic soda and caustic potash. Moreover, he then predicted that 
barjta and lime could be similarly decomposed, but he was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to do so. 

Berzelius, the great Swedish chemist, who had taken much 
interest in Davy's work, succeeded in 1808 in obtaining the amal- 
gams of barium and calcium by the electrolysis of baryta and 
lime, respectively, in the presence of mercury. Davy, having 
learned of this method of procedure, in the same year obtained the 
amalgams of strontium and magnesium, although he was unable 
to obtain the pure metals. 

Thus in the first decade of the nineteenth century, through the 
employment of the electric current to effect chemical reaction, 
potas-'lum, sodium, barium, calcium, strontium and magnesium 
were added to the list of the known elements, and many fallacious 
chemical notions were overthrown. 

' No further progress was made until the great Faraday turned 
his attention to the subject. As a result of his investigations he 
promulgated, in 1834, his famous laws on the quantitative relation- 
ship between the amount of current and the amount of chemical 
reaction thereby produced. Besides these important laws, which 
are fundamental in the science of eteclro-chemistry, we are in- 
debted to Faraday for the nomenclature of the subject. 

Theories of Electrolysis. 

And now let us consider the theories which have been advanced 

to account for electrolysis. The hypothesis of Grotthus, offered 

in 1805, was quite sufficient to cover the facts then known. Grot- 
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thus supposed that when the current is flowing one electrode is 
charged positi/ely and the other negatively. 

The molecules of the electrolyte, copper sulphate, for example, 
become polarized and arrange themselves in order, the Cu being 
positively charged and the SO^ negatively charged. Therefore, he 
reasoned, the copper ions point toward the cathode and the sul- 
phions toward the anode. Consider a single row of molecules 
from electrode to electrode. The copper atom in the molecule 
nearest the cathode has its chaise neutraUzed, and is liberated as 
metallic copper. The sulphion, SO,, thus released, instantaneously 
combines with the Cu of the next molecule, and a similar exchange 
takes place all along the line, till at the anode, the last SO, having 
no Cu atom with which to combine, either unites with the anode 
or enters in combination with the water used as a solvent. 

For a long time this hypothesis was generally accepted. But 
the investigations of Hittorf, in 1853 and the succeeding years, 
showed that this hypothesis did not completely cover the phe- 
nomena of electrolysis. Hittorf demonstrated by experiment that 
the anion and the kation travel with different velocities. Thus he 
exposed the fallacy of the hypothesis of Grotthus, which assumes 
equal rates of migration for the anion and the kation. 

In 1857 Clausius advanced a theory more in harmony with mod- 
ern ideas. He supposed the molecules in a solution to be continu- 
ally in motion The molecules traveling about collide with one 
another, and in these collisions there frequently occurs an exchange 
of ions between neighboring molecules. On passing a current 
through the solution, the exchanges, instead of taking place in an 
irregular manner, are directed in definite directions, the positively 
charged ions being attracted toward the cathode and the negatively 
charged toward the anode. Therefore, according to this theory, 
the current does not cause the decomposition of the molecules, 
but simply guides these ions, momentarily free, so that their motion 
is in the direction of one of the oppositely charged electrodes. 

The most recent theory is that advanced in 1887 by the Swedish 
scientist Arrhenius. According to this theory, some of the mole- 
cules of a dissolved electrolyte are, by the mere process of solu- 
tion, already dissociated into ions, the degree of ionization increas- 
ing with increased dilution. The investigations which led up to 
this theory are of considerable interest. 

In 1877 Pfeffer published a paper giving the results of his la- 
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borious researches on the osmotic pressures which dissolved sub- 
stances exert against the pure solvent. As his work was carried 
on solely as a biological research, he did not indicate its bearing 
on any chemical or physical problem, but the data which he col- 
lected were of the greatest service to later investigators. De Vries, 
in 18S4, 3S the result of osmotic experiments, found that equimo- 
lecular solutions exhibit equal osmotic pressures. Hence, he con- 
cluded, that the magnitude of the osmotic pressure is conditioned 
only by the number of molecules in solutions. 

Van't HofT, in 1887, pointed out for the first time the relation 
between gases and dilute solutions. He demonstrated from Pfef- 
fer's results that the osmotic pressure is proportional to the con- 
centration and to the absolute temperature. He further showed 
that the osmotic pressure of a dilute solution is the same as the 
gas-pressure of a gas at the same temperature, containing the same 
number of molecules in unit space as there are molecules of the 
dissolved substance in unit volume of solvent. 

Thus he had shown that the three laws governing gas-pressure 
— the laws of Boyle, of Guy Lussac and of Avogadro— apply to 
osmotic pressure. But he found that the osmotic pressures of a 
large class of substances do not conform strictly to these laws. 
The exceptions included all substances whose solutions conduct 
the current. For all such substances he found the osmotic pres- 
sure greater than that calculated from the gas laws. 

Arrhenius suggested that this increased pressure was due to the 
fact that some of the molecules had dissociated. He justified such 
a radical hypothesis by calling attention to the fact that many gases 
show apparent variations from Avogadro's law, and that this vari- 
ation is generally explained by assuming that such a gas under- 
goes dissociation. 

In working out his theory, Arrhenius reasoned as follows : The 
osmotic pressure is proportional to the number of ultimate particles 
in solution. If a dissolved substance exhibits a pressure greater 
than that calculated for it in its normal condition, the increased 
pressure is due to an increase in the number of ultimate particles. 
This increase can come about only through the dissociation of 
some of its molecules into ions. 

The process of electrolysis according to this theory is as follows ; 
On the passage of a current through an electrolyte, such as the 
aqueous solutions of a metallic salt between two insoluble elec- 
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trodea, the cations carrying positive chaises flow to the cathode 
and there give up their charges, thereby becoming ordinary mole- 
cules and appearing at the surface of the cathode as metal, or as 
the product of the action of this metal on water. Similarly the 
anions carrying negative charges flow to the anode and there give 
up their charges, appearing as ordinary molecules, or as the prod- 
uct of their action on water. The function of the current is to 
neutralize the charges thus given up at each electrode ; and to al- 
low the ions thereby to assume their ordinary molecular condition. 

Naturally a theory embodying such radical conceptions met with 
great opposition. Chemists are reluctant to accept the idea of, for 
example, free Na and CI in a solution of sodium chloride. More- 
over, objection was made that the theory rested on a rather slender 
experimental foundation. Nevertheless, the theory is gradually 
being accepted by scientists. It furnishes a satisfactory explana- 
tion of many phenomena, and its very able exponents have ad- 
duced much evidence tending to establish the theory. 

Fortunately the commercial applications of electro-chemistry 
can be intelligently considered without regard to the theories as to 
the exact manner in which eSectrolysis proceeds. Some of the 
more important applications will now be separately considered. 

Electroplating and Electrotyping, 
In 1839, Spencer and Jordan of England and Jacobi of St. 
Petersburg almost simultaneously described their experiments in 
obtaining electrotypes. Jacobi published a method of converting 
into relief, by galvanic means, even the finest lines engraved upon 
a copper plate, thus producing a plate which could be printed from. 
Jordan set forth a method of multiplying engraved plates, etc., by 
forming a matrix of the object and using the " negative " copy thus 
obtained to reproduce the original form. Spencer in addition to 
describing similar experiments, showed how objects of wood or 
other n on -conductive substances could be plated with copper if 
they were first coated with a film of bronze powder or gold-leaf. 

The application of the art to the requirements of the printer was 
made possible, in 1 840, by Murray's discovery that moulds of non- 
conducting material could be made to take the deposit of copper, 
by brushing them over with graphite. In the same year, Wright 
found that it was possible to plate with gold and silver by deposit- 
ing them from solutions of their alkaline cyanides. 
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For many years all attempts to plate with nickel were unsuc- 
cessful. Adams, or Boston, who investigated this subject in 1869, 
found that the failure was due to the presence of traces of nitric 
acid in the plating solutions. He showed that if this impurity was 
removed, nickel plating was perfectly feasible. Since that time, 
DO notable advance has been made in the art of electroplating. 
The actual process of plating is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. 

However, the Cowper-Coles process of making parallelic reflec- 
tors for search -lights, in which process electroplating finds a 
unique application, is worthy of some attention. A convex glass 
form is prepared of the desired shape. This is then given a thin 
coating of silver by chemical means and then.copper is plated over 
it to any desired thickness. The whole is then placed in water 
which is heated and the metallic reflector then separates them from 
the glass, owing to the enequal expansion of the two. The reflec 
tor is next plated with a thin coating of palladium and, after 
polishing, is ready for use. This process seem.s to work very satis- 
factorily, plants having been established in both England and the 
United States. 

Metal Refining. 

In 1836, Bccquerel planned works for the treatment by electrol- 
ysis of minerals containing copper and silver, but needless to say, 
the works were never erected owing to the prohibitive expenditure 
of battery zinc involved in the process. But with the advent of a 
practical dynamo, in the later years of the sixties, refining by elec- 
trolysis was made commercially possible. 

The first patents bearing on the electrolytic refining of copper 
were taken out by Elkington, of Birmingham, in the year 1865 and 
1869. The process therein described exhibits all the essential 
features of the method in use to-day. In 1870 the Swansea works 
erected by Elkington started up. In the next few years, several 
small refineries were built in Germany and France, and finally, in 
1879, the first works in the United States were started at Phcenix- 
ville, New Jersey. 

For the next ten or fifteen years most of the development in the 
electrolytic refining of copper took place in Europe and much of 
the copper produced in this country was refined abroad. But with 
the opening of the Boston and Montana refinery in 1893, the 
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Guggenheim works in 1895, and the great Anaconda refinery in 
1896, the conditions of the industry changed completely. 

There are now eleven electrolytic copper refineries in this coun- 
try. Their product for 19CX) was estimated as 210,000 tons, or 
about four-fifths of the total copper production of the country. 
The refining of copper is by far the most important industrial appli- 
cation of electrochemistry. This method of refining owes its suc- 
cess to two great advantages ; first, the copper deposited is par- 
ticularly fine, and secondly, all of the gold and silver in the crude 
copper is left behind in the anode sludge from which it is easily 
recovered. From the copper treated in this country in 18991 
19^00,000 ounces of silver and 174POO ounces of gold were re- 
covered. In other words one-third of the silver produced in Heca 
country in that year was derived from copper ores. 

In the actual process of refining the anodes are of crude copper, 
about 98 per cent, pure cast into plates of convenient size. The 
cathodes are thin sheets of the pure metal. The electrolyte is a 
solution of copper sulphate which is kept in constant circulation. 
As the energy expended in depositing the copper on the cathode 
is balanced by the energy furnished by the copper of the anode 
going into solution, it is evident that little external energy need 
be supplied other than that expended in overcoming the resistance 
of the electrolyte. 

There are two variations in the process. By the usual system, 
the " multiple " system, the plates in each vat are alternately anode 
and cathode, all the anodes being connected in parallel and all the 
cathodes in a similar manner. The Anaconda refinery is a typical 
one employing this system. The plant has 1400 vats, each 8 feet, 
by 5 feet by 31^ feet deep and containing 880 gallons of sulphate 
solution. In each vat there are twenty cathode plates and nine- 
teen anode plates, the latter weighing, when new, 8,200 pounds. 
The drop of voltage across each vat is but .3 volt. The current 
used is 4,000 amepres, corresponding to a current density of 13 
amperes per square foot, and 210 pounds of copper are deposited 
in each vat in twenty- four hours. 

In the Hayden, or " series" system, in use at the large refinery 
at Baltimore, the plate at one end of the vat is the anode, that at 
the other end, the cathode. The intermediate plates of crude cop- 
per act as anode on one side and cathode un the other. Thus the 
impure copper is dissolved from one side of the plate and on the 
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other pure copper is deposited. Finally, the plates are entirely 
converted into pure copper and are removed from the bath. The 
" series " system is practicable only when the crude copper is of 
very high grade, so that it can be rolled into thin sheets and uni- 
formly attacked in the refining-vat. 

The copper electrolytically refined is about 99.93 per cent. pure. 
As the deposited copper exhibits a slight crystalline structure it is 
generally melted and re-cast before being placed on the market. 

Elmore has devised a process whereby the copper is deposited 
in the form of tubes ready for use. The copper is deposited on a 
slowly rotating steel mandrel and the freshly deposited surface is 
continuously furnished by an agate burnisher which travels to and 
fro along the length of the mandrel. Each layer of metal being 
thereby compressed, the resulting tube possesses great density and 
solidity. The surface of the steel mandrel is covered with plum- 
bago to prevent the too close adherence of the copper, and to 
allow the finished tube to be readily removed. The companies 
exploiting this process have met with a limited degree of success. 

A great desideratum in any refining process is to secure a rapid 
output. At present the usual current density in copper refining is 
10 to 20 amperes per square foot Cowper-Coles proposes to use 
a current density of 200 amperes per square foot by depositing 
the copper on rapidly revolving drums. He claims that the fric- 
tion between the revolving cathode and the solution will result in 
burnishing the copper, giving it great solidity. When a coat of 
copper suflidently thick has been deposited, it can be cut off in 
sheets ready for use without recasting. This process has not 
passed beyond the experimental stage. 

The refining of silver in such a manner that the small quanti- 
ties of gold associated therewith may be recovered is another 
process which is very satisfactorily accomplished by electrochem- 
ical means. 

In such a process it is not necessary to obtain the deposited 
metal in sheet form, as silver in crystals is readily melted into bars. 
The important consideration is to secure a rapid output, owing to 
the great value of the metals treated. Therefore as high current 
is employed as is possible without carrying over the impurities 
from the anode or unduly heating the electrolyte, A high current 
density being used, the silver crystals would soon form short cir- 
cuits by bridging over from cathode to anode, if some means were 
not employed to remove the crystals as fast as they are formed. 
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These rundamental principles were first recognized and com- 
mercially applied by Moebius, who in 18S4 and 1895 patented 
the only forms of apparatus now in use. 

In the older Moebius process, a fork-shaped scraper travels back 
and forth across the cathode, a prong or either side breaking ofT 
the deposited crj'stals. These crystals fall to the bottom of the 
vat into linen receptacles, which can be lifted from the vat from 
time to time and the silver crystals collected. The anodes of crude 
silver are enclosed in bags of filter-cloth, to catch any particles of 
gold which may be disengaged. This process was put into opera- 
tion in 1886 at the plant of the Pennsylvania Lead Company, near 
Pittsburg. Two German refineries also employ the process. 

The new Moebius system was installed at the Guggenheim 
works, at Perth Amboy, in 1895, and at the Globe Refinery, in 
Denver, in 1898. This diflers from the older process in the re- 
spect that the cathode is an endless moving band of silver, one- 
third of an inch in thickness. It deposits its silver on another 
travehng band, from which it is scraped outside the vat 

With both forms of apparatus the electrolyte is silver nitrate, to 
which nitric acid is added from time to time. The silver refined 
by this process is 999 to 999^ fine. In fact, the bullion to be 
exported is frrst melted up with a little copper, as the English 
buyers refuse to recognize a greater degree of purity than 998. 

At two establishments in Germany and at the Philadelphia mint 
gold is clectrolytically refined by the Wohlwill process. The 
anodes are of gold already reasonably pure, and the cathodes are 
thin sheets of pure gold. The electrolyte is a mixture of the so- 
lutions of auric chloride and sodium chloride, and is maintained at 
a temperature of 60° C. to 70° C. A current density of lOO am- 
peres per square foot is used, thus securing a rapid output. The 
platinum and other " impurities" are dissolved at the anode, but 
are not deposited at the cathode. Thus gold of a purity of 999.8 
is obtained. At intervals the platinum is recovered from the elec- 
trolyte by precipitation with ammonium chloride. 

Nickel is electrolytically refined at two or three plants. There 
are numerous well-known dif!iculties attendant on such ^ process, 
and in just what manner these have been surmounted has not been 
disclosed. 
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Process of Extraction. 

Electrochemical processes of extracting copper from its ores 
have been unsuccessful. The first experimenters in this field en- 
deavored to apply the methods of refining to the process of ex- 
traction. An elaborate and costly trial , given to the Marchese proc- 
ess in 1885, proved the impracticability of this procedure. The 
anodes were cast of copper matte, containing about equal propor- 
tions of copper, iron and sulphur. The cathodes were of pure 
copper, and the electrolyte a solution of iron and copper sulphates. 
Among the numerous difficulties causing the immediate abandon- 
ment of the process were the irregular attack on the anode, caus- 
ing its disintegration and the increasing resistance in the vat, due 
to the coating of sulphur left behind at the anode. 

In the processes next devised the metal is extracted from the 
ore by a suitable solvent, and the solution is then electrolyzed with 
an insoluble anode. Two such processes were contrived in 1887, 
one by Siemans and Halske, the other by Hoepfner. 

In the Siemans- Halske process the ore is first roasted and then 
leached with a solution of ferric sulphate. The copper is thereby 
dissolved, and the solvent is reduced to ferrous sulphate as follows: 

Cu^ + 2Fe,(S0,), = CuSO, -\- FeSO, + S. 

The solution — the mixture of ferrous and cupric sulphates — being 
submitted to electrolysis, the copper is deposited to the exclusion 
of the iron. 

The anodes are made of carbon and a porous diaphragm is used. 
The solution is fed first to the cathode compartments. Having 
circulated through all of these, it consists mainly of ferrous sul- 
phate, the copper having been deposited. The solution is then 
circulated through the anode compartment and is oxidized back to 
ferric sulphate. It is then conducted back to the leaching vats to 
extract more copper. 

At first sight such a process seems perfectly feasible, but in actual 
operation numerous difficulties were found to occur which rendered 
it unprofitable. The ores had to be crushed exceedingly fine, and 
even then an approximately complete extraction of the metal was 
very uncertain. Moreover, the use of a diaphragm was inherently 
a bad feature, as its life was limited, and it increased the resistance 
of the bath. Other difficulties of manipulation also presented them- 
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selves. The Hoepfner process, in which a mixture of chlorides was 
used as a solvent, likewise proved a failure when given a commer- 
cial trial. 

Gold. 

In the cyanide process of treating gold ores, the electrolytic 
process has been employed with great success. The extraction of 
gold from its ores consists in acting on them with a solvent which 
will not appreciably attack the' non-auriferous part of the ores. 
The usual solvent, mercury, is not adapted for these ores in which 
the gold occurs in fine particles, for it then floats away without 
coming into contact with the mercury. For this class of ores the 
cyanide process is peculiarly adapted. 

The pulverized ore is leached with a weak solution of potassium 
cyanide, the gold being dissolved according to the equation : 

4Au + 8KCN + 2O + H,0 - 4AuKCN, + 4KOH. 

The method first employed for recovering the gold from the cyanide 
solution was precipitation with metallic zinc. As a substitute for 
the zinc-precipitation method, Siemans perfected a process for the 
electrochemical deposition of the gold from the cyanide solution. 
In 1894, the first plant employing the Siemans process was erected 
at the Worcester mine near Johannesburg. Its operation was so 
successful that many of the other South African companies soon 
adopted the electrochemical method of recovery. 

The cyanide liquor is electrolyzed between a thin sheet-lead 
cathode and an iron anode. A current density of .05 ampere per 
square foot is used, and a constant circulation of the electrolyte is 
maintained. The iron anode is attacked, forming Prussian blue, 
but this action takes place but slowly and does not seriously inter- 
fere with the efBciency of the process. 

It is an interesting fact that in many of the plants which continue 
to employ the zinc-precipitation method, it has been found advan- 
tageous tp coat the zinc with lead by dipping it in lead acetate. 
Each strip of zinc thus acts as a voltaic couple, producing electro- 
lytic effects. 

Lead. 

At the plant of the Electrical Lead Reduction Company at 
Niagara Falls, spongy lead is produced from galena. The galena 
is powdered and placed in lead pans. These pans are so airanged 
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in nests that the bottom of each pan and the galena within act as 
cathode, and the under side of the pan placed above it acts as anode. 
The electrolyte is dilute sulphuric acid. The hydrc^en liberated at 
the cathode reacts with the galena as follows : 

PbS + H, = H,S + Pb. 

The hydrogen sulphide and the oxygen set free at the anode are 

conducted away and converted into sulphuric acid. The spongy 

lead which results from the reduction is either pressed into plates 

for storage batteries or roasted to form litharge. 

Aluminium. 

In 1854. Deville, Professor .of Chemistry in the £cole Normale 
at Paris, succeeded in obtaining metallic aluminium by elcctrolyz- 
ing the fused double chloride of aluminium and sodium. As the 
only source of electrical energy then available was the primary 
battery, Deville saw the hopelessness of a commercial application 
of his discovery and, therefore, he turned his attention to the purely 
chemical methods of preparation in which likewise he was the 
pioneer. During the period 1861-1885, ^ number of electrolytic 
processes were patented which resembled one another in the re- 
spect that they all contemplated the electrolysis of a fused halogca 
salt of aluminium. They differed in the respect that in some, cryo- 
lyte was to be used, in others, a mixture of the chlorides or fluorides 
of aluminium and sodium. Moreover each inventor had his pecu- 
liar notions as to the method of heating, the arrangement of elec- 
trodes and other details. Some of these processes were given a 
short commercial trial but they could not successfully compete 
with the chemical process of reduction with metallic sodium. 

In 1885, the Cowles Brothers patented their process of reduc- 
tion of alumina with carbon in the electric furnace, in the presence 
of another metal with which the liberated aluminium forms an 
alloy. As the sole function of the electric current is, in this proc- 
ess, to supply the fieat necessary for the reaction, its consideration 
does not properly fall within the scope of this paper. 

In 1886 Hall demised a process for the electrolysis of alumina ' 
dissolved in a bath of fused fluorides. When Hall applied for a 
patent, the Patent Ofiice authorities declared an " interference" 
with an application made by Heroult of France. Therefore we 
may conclude without further evidence, that the Hall and Heroult 
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process are identical in principle. Hall was finally granted the 
patents for this country and Heroult, who had made an earlier ap- 
plication in the European countries, received the patents abroad. 

The Pittsburg Reduction Company was organized to exploit the 
Hall process. A plant was erected near Pittsbui^, and in i8S8, 
the aluminium made by the process was put on the market. The 
company was successful from the start and on the completion of 
the Niagara Falls power plant, the business was moved to that 
place. The company has won several law suits involving the valid- 
ity of their patents and, therefore, they have a monopoly in this 
country, of the maQufacture of aluminium until 1906, the date of 
the expiration of Hall's patents. 

The actual manufacture as conducted at Niagara Falls has been 
described as follows: "The vessels employed in the making of 
aluminium are rectangular iron boxes thickly lined with carbon 
and exhibiting a cavity in the carbon about 4^ feet long by 2% 
feet wide and about 6 inches deep. The carbon lining constitutes 
the cathode. The anodes, forty in number, four rows of ten. con- 
sist of carbon cylinders about 3 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
long when new. They are supported above the pot, dipping into 
the bath of fused fluorides. No external heat is employed, the 
heat developed by the resistance to the current being all that is 
necessary to maintain fusion. Alumina is added from time to time 
as required. The process proceeds quietly day and night. The 
yield is about 100 pounds aluminium per pot every twenty-four 
hours." 

The solvent used consists of about three parts by weight of 
aluminium fluoride, one part of sodium fluoride and one of calcium 
fluoride. This dissolves about 20 per cent, of its own weight of 
alumina. The fluorides are not affected but the alumina (AI^O^) is 
decomposed. The liberated oxygen attacks the carbon anodes, . 
which are gradually consumed. The molten aluminium is tapped 
off at intervals. 

The meagre statements describing the workings of the Heroult 
process indicate that it differs from the above but slightly. Not 
much was done abroad under the Heroult patents until after the 
success of the Pittsburg Reduction Company in this country, when 
several plants in Europe commenced manufacturing aluminium 
by this process, and by i89i,the establishments manufacturing 
the metal by the old chemical process were driven out of the field. 
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At present there are nine works in the world engaged in the 
manufacture of aluminium under the Hall or Heroult patents. 
The Pittsburg Reduction Company operates two plants at Niagara 
and has recently opened a third at Shawinigan Falls, Canada. 
The British Aluminium Company operate a large plant at 
Foyers, Scotland. There is an establishment at Neuheusen, 
Switzerland, two in France, one in Germany and one in Austria. 
The output for 190 1 is estimated at 7,500 metric tons. Aluminium 
is now regularly used in all steel works, being added at the rate of 
4 to 6 ounces per ton of steel. It is competing with copper as a 
conductor in electrical transmission lines, as it ofTers twice the 
conductivity for equal weight. It is being used for numerous 
other purposes and the market for the metal is widening year by 
year. 

Sodium. 

Although sodium was first isolated by electrolysis, no satisfac- 
tory commercial process of obtaining the metal in this way was 
devised until quite recently. Many attempts were made to make 
sodium by the electrolysis of the fused chloride but none of these 
methods were successful, the principal difficulty being the violent 
corrosive action both of the fused salt and the liberated products. 
Moreover salt fuses at the high temperature of 8oo°C. and sodium 
begins to distill off below 900°C. so the collection of the product 
was extremely difficult. 

In 1 890, Castner devised a successful process of making sodium 
by the Davy method of electrolyzing fused caustic soda. The 
fused hydroxide is electrolyzed between iron electrddes. No dia- 
phragm is used but a wire gauze is interposed between the elec- 
trodes. The sodium liberated at the cathode is thus prevented 
from straying into the anode compartments, as its high surface 
tension prevents it from straying through the gauze. On the 
other hand the fused hydroxide circulates freely. The liberated 
sodium floats at the top of the cathode compartment and is baled 
out from time to time. 

Practically all the sodium used in the world is prepared by this 
process. It is operated by the Niagara Electro-Chemical Company 
and by factories located at Bitterfcld, Rheinfelden, and Frankfurt 
in Germany, Bellegarde and Les Clavaux in France, and Weston 
Point in England. 
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Large amounts of sodium are converted into the peroxide for 
use in bleaching and for other purposes where a powerful oxidiz> 
ing agent is required. It gives ofT i8 per cent, of its weight in 
available oxygen. The peroxide is easily prepared by burning 
sodium in an excess of dry air free from carbon dioxide. Sodium 
is also converted into the cyanide by adding it to melted ferro- 
cyanide, the reaction being : 

K,Fe{CN), + 2Na - 4KCN + 2NaCN + Fe. 
The suggestion has been made that, in the future, sodium may be 
used as a compact, amenable, and portable form of energy. 

Caustic Soda. 

Many attempts extending over a number of years have been 
made to manufacture alkali and chlorine by the electrolysis of 
common salt. Several successful processes have been devised and 
these are being worked on an ever- increasing scale. In 1884 three 
German chemical firms united in carrying on experimental work, 
and as a result of their investigations a plant was opened at Frank- 
furt in 1 890 to work the " Electron " process. This plant was the 
first to achieve success in the electrolytic alkali industry. 

In the " Electron " process the electrolyte is a solution of com- 
mon salt and a diaphragm is used to prevent the alkali formed at 
the cathode from coming into contact with the chlorine evolved at 
the anode. No other details of the process have been made pub- 
lic except that the diaphragms are made of cement and have a life 
of two years, ^ In the " Electron " process, and indeed in all other 
electrolytic alkali processes, the chlorine is conducted into lime 
chambers to form bleaching powder. The "Electron" cell has 
been widely adopted for the manufacture of alkali and bleach and 
there are now eleven works in Europe using this form of cell. 

We may class with the " Electron " process the Le Sueur, the 
Hargraves-Bird, and the Onthendin-Chalandre processes as in all 
of these, a diaphragm is used. The Le Sueur process has been 
worked on a small scale in this country since 1S92, first at Rum- 
ford Falls and later at Berlin Falls. The Hargraves-Bird process 
has been operated at an establishment in England since 1896. 
The Onthendin-Chalandre, the latest modification of the "dia- 
phragm process," is in operation at two works on the Continent. 

The difficulties in working with fused salt were referred to when 
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sodium was being considered. Despite these difficulties, three 
processes in which the electrolyte is fused with common salt have 
been given a trial. These processes resemble each other in the 
respect that all employ a cathode of molten lead. The resulting 
sodium-lead alloy is withdrawn and treated with steam to form 
alkali and the lead is then returned to the cell. Vautin, in 1893, 
patented such a process, which, after a short trial, was abandoned. 
Hulin, in 1894, improved on the process and a plant at Les 
Qavaux worked the process for two years, but found it to be un- 
economicaL These two trials demonstrated that a small propor- 
tion of sodium forms an alloy with lead which is not very mobile, 
resulting in making the circulation of the alloys very difficult 
Moreover the action of steam on the alloys was found to be " dan* 
gerously violent." In spite of these experiences a plant has been 
erected at Niagara to work the Acker process. Although this 
process embraces decided improvements over those of Vautin and 
Hulin, it is doubtful if the fundamental disadvantages of working 
with fused salt and a molten lead cathode have been overcome. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the plant at Ni* 
agara Falls, although finished several months ago, has not yet 
commenced r^ular operations. 

In a third type of apparatus, the alkali is removed from the in- 
fluence of the anode by gravity. The first process of this kind, 
the Holland and Richardson, was put in operation at St. Helens, 
England, in 1895. The history of the company owning the plant 
is said to have been " a long series of disappointments to the 
stockholders," and, finally, in 1901, the plant was closed. The 
" Bell " process, another gravity process, which was perfected in 
1899, after several years of experiment, seems to be more suc- 
cessful. 

In this process the inflow of brine and the outflow of alkaline 
liquor are so regulated that the separating zone, where the anode 
and cathode liquors meet, is maintained at a constant level at a 
safe distance below the anode. 

Probably the most successful process now in use is the Castner- 
Kellner, patented in 1892 and 1893, and in operation at Weston 
Point, England, and at Niagara Falls since 1896. At the English 
plant, 4,cxx) horse-power is utilized, and at Niagara the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, the largest in the world, devote 6,000 horse-power 
to the process. 
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The Castner-Kcllner apparatus consists of a shallow trough di- 
vided into three compartments by two partitions which extend 
almost to the bottom of the cell. There is a layer of mercury in 
the cell sufficiently deep to se:il the compartments from each other. 
In each of the outer compartments there is a carbon anode, and ia 
the middle compartment an iron cathode. Brine is fed into the 
outer compartments, and water into the middle one. In the outer 
compartments the salt is decomposed. The chlorine which is 
evolved is conducted away, and the sodium alloys with the mer- 
cury, which here acts as cathode. A gentle rocking motion is 
given the cell, so that the alloy is transferred to the middle com- 
partment, where it acts as anode and the sodium is extracted, and, 
combining with water, forms caustic soda. The efficiency of the 
electrolysis of the salt in the outer compartments is 90 per ceat., 
while the efficiency of the extraction process in the middle com- 
partment is 100 per cent. Therefore, to prevent the oxidation of 
mercury in the middle compartment, only 90 per cent, of the cur- 
rent which flows through the outer compartments is sent through 
the middle one, the division of current being readily brought about 
by means of a shunt. 

Another process employing mercury is the Solvay process, in 
use at Jemeppe, in Belgium, since i8g8, and later introduced at 
two other European establishments. An amalgam of sodium is 
formed during the electrolysis, and this amalgam floats on the top 
of the mercury cathode. The mercury is circulated toward a weir 
of such a height that the amalgam passes over it. The amalgam 
is then conducted to another cell, in which it acts as the anode, 
and the sodium is extracted as in the Castner-Kellner process, the 
mercury being then returned to the original cell. 

At several establishments in Europe and at the Roberts Electro- 
Chemical Works at Niagara Falls, caustic potash is manufactured 
from potassium chloride by processes similar to those above 
described. 

Hypochlorites and Chlorates. 
In describing the process for making caustic soda, attention was 
called to the various methods employed for preventing the alkali 
from reacting with the chlorine. In the manufacture of hypo- 
chlorites and chlorates, the problem is, on the contrary, how this 
secondary reaction may best be brought about and controlled. In 
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general, hypochlorites are formed by the action of chlorine on the 
caustic alkalies in cold solutions, and chlorates are formed when 
the reaction takes place in warm solution. The difficulty is to 
prevent the hydrogen set free at the cathode from reducing these 
products. 

The various forms of hypochlorite apparatus resemble one an- 
other in the respect that no diaphragms arc used and a rapid cir- 
culation of the electrolyte from the cathode towards the anode and 
thence out of the cell is maintained. The electrolyte is either so- 
dium chloride or potassium chloride. Hypochlorite solutions for 
bleaching wood-pulp and textile goods are made in numerous 
small plants on the Continent, but this practice has not been largely 
adopted in the United States or England, 

The electrolytic chlorate industry has attained larger propor- 
tions, two thirds of the world's supply of the commodity being 
thus produced. The electrolytic process was first worked on a 
commercial scale by Gall and Montlaur in 1889. They employed 
a diaphragm cell, in which the alkali formed in the cathode com- 
partment was conducted through the anode compartment. As in 
all other electrolytic chlorate processes, the electrolyte was main- 
tained at a temperature of 50° to 75° C. This cell is still in use 
at some of the European works. 

The Franchot and Gibbs cell, patented in 1893, was used by the 
National Electrolytic Company at Niagara Falls from 1898 until 
quite recently. In this cell no diaphragm is used. The cathodes 
are made of cupric oxide with which the liberated hydrogen com- 
bines, thus preventing reduction of the chlorate. Although the 
efficiency of the process was high, the disadvantages attendant on 
renewing the copper oxide cathodes led to the modification of the 
process. In the cell now used at Niagara, the cathode is com- 
posed of copper wires whose rounded surface facilitates the escape 
of the hydrogen bubbles. The electrolyte is circulated through 
the cell at such a rate that the outflowing liquor contains about 3 
per cent, of chlorate which crystallizes out of the liquor on re- 
frigeration. 

Miiller has recently discovered that the addition of a small per- 
centage of chromate in the chlorate cell greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of the process and this device has been generally adopted. 
Brochet believes that in all cases, hypochlorite is first formed and 
that the presence of chromate facilitates the secondary reactions 
whereby the hypochlorite is converted into chlorate. 
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The great chlorate works of Corbin et Cie at Chedde have re- 
cently commenced to manufacture perchloratc by electrolyzing a 
cold concentrated solution of chlorate. This product, because of 
its high oxygen value, is used in making explosives. 

Conclusion. 
The most important electrochemical industries have now beeo 
considered. There are a few processes worked on a small scale, 
concerning which not much information is obtainable. Numerous 
other processes are in the experimental stage or are still confined 
to the laboratory. When we consider how many able investiga- 
tors have recently turned their attention to electrochemistry, we 
may safely predict that, in the next few years, great development 
will take place in this field. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By ELWYN waller. 

Indirect Weighing of PreeipUates. Thatcher (/. Am. Chem. Sec, 

XXIII,, 644). The principle upon which the method depends is that 

weight in gms. =Sp. Gr. X Volume in cc. 

It consists in weighing in a pycknometer, the precipitate together with 

the liquid in which it was precipitated, and then by use of a smaller 

pycknometer determiaing the specific gravity of the solution from which 

the precipitate was formed. The specific gravity of the precipitate 

(which may be determined once for all) being known, the weight may be 

readily calculated. For details the original paper should be consulted. 

The method has especial advantaged when the washing or ignition of the 

precipitate are difficult or tedious. Under the conditions produced in 

each case the following Sp. Grs. were found for the respective precipitates. 

AgCl 5 -55 70 

BaSO. 4.3098 

CaCjO, 2.2465 

(Yellow precip.) Am, Phospho-niolybdate 4.055 
CujO 5-7007 

With A1,(0H), the Sp. Gr. was found to vary with the conditions pro- 
daced for the precipitation. 

Titration with Permanganate Gailhat {Bull. Soc. Chim., XXV., 
395). In presence of an excess of MnSO^, solutions of K,Mn,0,, after 
acidification with H,SO^, lose only traces of O on boiling. This fact 
enables one to utilize the reagent in various quantitative oxidation proc- 
esses (e. g., glycerin, etc.) in which under other condidons it has been 
unavailable. 

Standardizing Thiosulphate Solutions. Perrin {dfon. Sd. [iv.], XV., 
I, 244). By use of a known amount of normal HjSO^ on a mixture of 
iodide and iodate, and then titrating with the " hypo " solution, its 
strength can be determined. When the solution of iodine salts and the 
"hypo" solution are both neulral, two atoms of I are freed by each 
molecule of HjSOj. 

TTtiosuiphate as a PrecipitaiU. J. T. Norton {Am. Jour. Sci.. XII., 
"5)- 

Experiments were made by adding NajSjO, to nearly neutral solu- 
tions of the salts and then enclosing in a P^ngsl tube and subjecting them 
to the influences of heat and pressure, by immersing in a parafiine bath 
at 140° to 300° C. for an hour. The rttults were : Na,S,0, will com- 
pletely precipitate Al, Cr, Zr, and Ti as hydroxides with the aid of high 
temperature and pressure. Be is only partially precipitated under similar 
conditions. Mere boiling for a reasonable time will not precipitate Al and 
Cr, but it is sufficient in the case of Zr and Ti. 
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Statidardmng Acid Solutions. Hopkins {/0ur. Am. Chem. Soe., 
XXIII., 737). 

A series of experiroeDts was made on some of the methods pToposed for 
standardising alkalimetric solutions. Such were : 

1. By weighing the AgCl obtained from known amounts of staodard 
HCi. 

2. By weighing the (NHf),SOf obtained by neutralizing a known 
amount of standard H^SO^. 

3. Use of weighed amounts of metallic sodium. 

4. Weighed amount of borax. 

5. Electrolysis of weighed amounts of pure crystallized CuSO^ weigh- 
ing [he Cu, and titrating the acid. 

I and 2 were found to be capable of a high degree of accuracy, a being 
especially simple and rapid. 

3 was not quite so accurate. The Na was found to contain small 
amounts of K and possibly other impurities. 

4. Borax was found to be sufficiently prone to effloresce[H:e to render 
the process incapable of a high d^ree of accuracy. 

5 was not found to be so accurate as i or 1. More manipulation is 
required, and the unavoidable errors of experiment have a greater influence 
on the results. 

Determination of Casium and Rubidium as Acid Sulphates. Brown- 
ing (Z/j. Angrg. Chem., XXIX., 140). The conclusions are: The 
salts of Cs and Rb with volatile acids afford sulphates of the type RHSO^ 
if treated with excels of H^SO^ and heated at 350 to 270° to constant 
weight. They afford neutral salts (type RjSO^) if ignited. Cs shows 
a tendency to hold more HjSO^ at 150-370° than suflfices to form 
CsHSO^. If the temperature is raised to over 300°, SO, is given off, 
and a portion seems to become pyrosulphate. Na and K salts afford 
pyrosulphates under these conditions, which by heating pass into the 
RjSO^ form. Li affords neither acid or pyrosulphates. 

Determination of Alkaline Earths, C. A. Peters {^Am. Jour, Sci,, 
XII., 216). The summary is as follows: In the estimation of Ca by 
titration of the oxalate with KgMnjOg accurate results may be obtained 
when HCI (with an Mn salt) is used as the solvent. 

Sr salts may be precipitated by CNH^),CjO^ with practical complete- 
ness in a solution containing one fifth its volume of 85 per cent, alcohol, 
and with approximate completeness from water solutions at a dilution oot 
exceeding 250 cc. Furthermore SrCjO^ may be titrated with accuracy 
when either H.SO. or HCI (with an Mn sah) is used to liberate the 
HjCjO«. 

Ba salts may be precipitated with practical completeness by (NH^),- 
C,0^ in a solution containing one third its volume of alcohol (85 per 
cent.) and the BaCjO^ thus obtained may be dissolved in HCI and titrated 
by K,Mn,Og after the addition of an Mn salt. 

Sr and Ba oxalates may be converted to carbonates by ignition, and 
weighed as such. 

Volumetric for Alumina. — Gyzander {^Chem. News, LXXXIV,, 296). 
The method consists in titrating acidimcirically the free acid, using 
methyl orange indicator, and then continuing the addition of standard 
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NaOH UDtil phenol phi h aline shows a faint but decided pink. The 
standard NaOH is made up with 11.65 S''si"S NaOH per liter, which is 
standardized by the use of NaHCjO^ + Aq, with phenotphthaleine indi 
cator. 

For indicators one gram methyl orange is dissolved in one liter uf 
water, and one gram phenolphth aline in 500 cc. of alcohol. For each 
titration use two drops methyl orange, and four drops phenolphthaleine, 
both added at the same time. For the first part (determination of fiee 
acid) add the standard NaOH rather slowly, as the reaction needs a 
perceptible time to be completed. The end reaction is the occurrence of 
an orange (not yellow) color. Note the burette, and then run in the . 
standard NaOH in a rather rapid succession of drops, stirring constantly, 
until a faint but permanent pink is noted. The end point with phenol- 
phthaleine is sharpest when the solution is kept at about 30° C. Above 
that temperature the results are incorrect. Below 20° C. the reaction is 
tardy and the end point obscure. 

The ultramarine test was found to give good results in testing for free 
acid in Alj(SO^)g. 0.5 gram of ultramarine was shaken up with 500 
cc. of water, and id cc. lots^ o ot gram ultramarine added to flasks con- 
taining zo cc. of a ten-per cent, solution of the sample made up to 100 
cc. The flasks were kept hot on a radiator and ihe contents frequently 
stirred by rotating the flask, the time requited to decolorize being noted. 

In the case of the presence of free acid the time to decolorizatioD was 
much shortened, and the difference in efl'ect between o 1 and 0.05 per 
cent free acid was quite peiceptible. The presence of basic alumina had 
a decided retarding effect. Different makes of ultramarine, as might be 
eipected, were decolorized in different periods, but with the same ultra- 
marine the times were uniform. 

Reducing Ferric Salts for Titration. Morgan {^Analyst, XXVJ., a»5). 
The author finds that the Zn-Cu couple (made by immersing 8 gms. Zn 
in 300 cc. of 10 per cent. CuSO^ solution) is much more effective and 
rapid in the cold, than the use of Zn dust or granulated Zn. 

Volumetric for Iron or Tin. Zenge is (.ff^r., XXXIV., 3046). So- 
dium roolybdate solution may be used as an indicator in " spot " tests for 
the presence of SnClg. The presence of an excess of HCl does not inter- 
fere. The characteristic molybdeum blue constitutes the reaction. 

To estimate Fe, it is C' inverted to the ferric form, and titrated with 
standard SnCl, solution, until after boiling for a short time, a drop of the 
solution just gives the blue with a drop of the molyt)date solution. 

To determine Sn, the element is converted to stannous fotm, which is 
then oxidized by use of a known amount of standard FejCI^, and the 
excess of ferric compound determined as above. 

The ordinary molybdic reagent can be used as an indicator if freshly 
prepared, but on standing for a week'or two it loses the propcity of afford- 
ing the blue with SnClj. It may, however, be restored by addition of a 
drop or two of a phosphate or arsenate. 

Small Amounts of Nickel in Presence of Cobalt. D'Az {Zts.f. Angew. 
Chem., 1901, 894)' The neutral solution is put into a large flask, and a 
slight excess of K^CrO^ is added. Then after bringing to a boil, add 5 
to 10 gms. Rochclle salt. Boil vigorously for some minutes, then cool 
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and dilute, if the color is \ery mienBe. If Ni is fM^scDt, a brown pre< 
cipitaie scales out. Some Co is dragged down with it, but if only Co is 
present there will be no precipitate arter dilution. 

Separation of Nickel and Cebalt Roseuheim and Huldschiiuky {Ber., 
XXXV., 2050), The solution of the two metals is shaken with a large 
excess of NH^CNS. 12 gms. to 50 cc. of the souiion, and a mixture (^ 
I vol. amyl alcohol and 25 vols, ether. Co goes into the ethereal solu- 
tion as a complex thiocyanatc, Ni remaining in the H,0 solution. To 
obtain ihe Co from the ether solution add a little NaOH to remove Fe, 
then shake with about so cc. dilute HjSO^ which dissolves ihe Co. If 
the Co is very small in amount propoitionately to the Ni, the scparaiicw 
is unsatisfactory. 

Volunutric for Mercury, Copper ami Zinc. Cohn (Ber., XXXIV,, 
1502). For mercuric salts, it is necessary to have N/io solution iA 
NH^CNS, and N/io AgNO. with an iron alum solution as indicator. 
The coloration with the Fe does not occur until all the Hg has bten 
satisfied. When Hg and CSN are in the solution in exact proportion to 
form Hg(CNS), that compound forms slowly, separating out eventually 
in crystalline form. It is however soluble, both in excess of Hg salt and 
in excess of NH^CNS 

An excess of the NH^CNS solution is therefore first added and then 
Ihe AgNO, solution to complete disappearance of color. This is followed 
up by cautious addition of the NH^CNS solution to the change poinL 
The test cannot be applied in presence of chlorides. For Cu and Zn use 
is made of the solution of double sulphocyanate of Hg and NH^ (or K) ; 
(NH,),Hg(CNS)4 which exchanges its alkaline constituent for Cu or Zn. 
The reagent is prepared by dissolving 37 gms. HgCI and 31 gms. 
NH4CNS (or 40 gma. KCNS) in 1 liter of water. The standard is 
established by use of standard AgNO,, the best method being to add a 
slight excess of the AgNO, and then to titrate back with the mercury 
sulphocyanate. The operation is performed by adding a measured 
quantity of the mercury sulphocyante (in excess) to the Cu (or Zn) solu- 
tion to be tested, shaking well, filtering off the precipitate through a dry 
filter, and then titrating aliquot portions of the filtrate with N/io AgNO, 
as above. The amount of mercury solution used, less that attributable to 
AgNO, solution, gives the measure of the amount of Cu (or Zn) present. 

Red Lead. Estimating PbOj. Liebig (Zts.f. angere. Ckem., XIV., 
8z8). o. 5 gm- of the sample is placed in a small Erlenraeyer flask with a 
little water, and 33 cc. N/io Na^SjO, solution added. Then add 10 cr. 
HCjHjO, (not over 40 per cent, strong) to dissolve the precip tate. Now 
add 10 cc. of Kl solution (10 per cent.) and a little starch, and titrate 
with N/io I solution. The end-reaction is when the bright yellow Pbl, 
becomes discolored. The cc. of I solution used multiplied by 339 repre- 
sents the percentage of PbOj present. 

Copper in S/a^. Heidenreich (Zts. Anal. Ckem., XL., ig). Pre- 
cipitate the metallic Cu by use of Al in the solution slightly acidified with 
HCl, filter, dissolve the Cu in HNO, and electrolyze the aoltttion. 

Cuprous Oxide in Commercial Copper Oxide. Mlkloeich {Zts. /. 
angew. Chem., goi, 753). The CujO may be oxidized by wanning 
with dilute HjSOf and FejCSO^),, and the amount of redoction esti- 
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mated bftitration with standard KjMii,0,. By startiog with Fe(NH4,)- 
(SOf)} solution, and adding KjMn^Og, the standard may be obtained, 
siinultaneously with the preparation of an Fcj(SO^)g solution adapted 
for the purpose. 

Purifyif^ Sulphuric Acid for ArsenU Tests. Fairley (^m<7^j/,XXVI., 
179). HgSOf in presence of alkaline bisulphate distils quietly. Max- 
well Lyte and others have shown that As (when as HgAsO^) is not volatile 
with H,SO^. The prrcess therefore consists in adding to the M-SO^ 
20 to 30 per cent, of NaHSO^ or KHSO^ and a little KjMn,Og or 
K,Cr,0, to oxidize the As, and then distilling. About two thirds of 
the acid may be distilled over. In the case of ordinary commercial acid 
(NHf),SO. maybe used. This reagent also destroys any nitrogen oxides 
which may be present, after which the oxidizing agent may be added. 

Arsenic in Beer, Brewing Materials, etc. — Report of commiitee 
(y S. C. I., XXI., 94). Reagents, HCl, as pure as obtainable, should 
be diluted to a gravity of 1. 10 and Br added sufficient to give a strong 
color (about s cf.. per liter), then SOj in excess, allow to stand at least 
twelve hours. Then boil off about one fifth, or it may be distilled, and 
the first portion rejected. 

HjbO^ To 500 cc. add a few grams of NaCl, and distil in a glais 
retort. The first portions of the distillate will contain the As, and must, 
be rejected. 

HNO, is usually obtainable free from As. 

Zn may usually be obtained free from As. Mr. Allen believes that the 
presence of a trace of Fe is advantageous as being conducive to the for- 
mation of uniformly deposited mirrors. Regranulate before using. 

CaO. The. sample must be tested, as many calcites contain minute 
traces of As. MgD may be used as a substitute, and is more readily 
obtained pure. 

CaCl,. This is best obtained "arsenic-free" by moistening with 
HCl, fusing, and regranulating. 

The apparatus consists of a Marsh generator flaslc, the escaping gases 
being passed through a tube containing, first, a roll of blotting paper 
saturated with Pb(C.H,0,), and then dried, then a wad of cotton 
wool, then a layer of granulated CaCl,, then a thicker wad of cotton 
wool. A stopcock funnel-tube (capacity about 50 cc.) should be used 
for introduction of acid, etc., to the flask. 

Beyond the drying tube, should be attached a hard glass tube to be 
heatei for the production of the mirror. 

The constriction had best be as near uuiform as possible in caliber 
(No. 13 Birmingham wire gauge, ^=0. 092 inch, being mentioned as 
kuitable). During a test the tube just anterior to the constriction should 
be kept at a red heat. After expulsion of the air, the apparatus should 
be run for fully twenty minutes (in blank), which should give no mirror, 
before adding the solution from materials to be tested. It is recom- 
mended that a set of mirrors for purposes of comparison he made for 
comparison, using 0.003, 0.004,0.006, o.eoS and o.oio mgm. AsjO, in 
the apparatus. 

For direct tests without destroying the organic matter, use 50 gms. of 
malt, 30 gms, of hops, or 10 to 30 gms. of sugar or other brewing 
materials, treating them witb the HCl described diluted with an equal 
volume of water. 
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To destroy the organic matter, take lo gms. of the substance, tteat 
with to to 15 cc. HNO, and heat until bTovn fumes cease to come off. 
Add H jSO^ and heat to charring, add about 5 cc. HNO^ and char again. 
Add water and HCl (or HjSO^) which should give a colorless extract 
(indicating complete charring). Filter and wash thoroughly — evaporate 
down to about 30 cc. and test in the apparatus. 

For beer, etc., mix 10 cc. with 10 cc. of the above HCl, and introduce 
into the apparatus slowly to avoid frothing. After 10 minutes if no 
mirror appears add 10 cc. more with HCl in the same way. 

Malt. Extract 50 gms. for 15 to 30 minutes at 50° C. in a separator 
funnel with a mixture of 50 cc. of HCl and 50 cc. of water and test in 
the apparatus. 

Hops. Kxtract 20 gms. in a similar manner by digestion with 100 
cc, of the diluted HCl for half an hour. Test in the apparatus. 

Sugar, etc., dissolve in water, add 10 cc. HCl, and test as before, oper- 
ating on 10 to so gms. of material. 

In some cases it may be preferable to destroy the organic matter. 

By the add melhed add 10 to 15 cc. HNO, to 10 gms. of the sub- 
Stance (or 300 cc of beer) and heat until brown fumes cease to be 
evolved. Then add 3 cc. HjSOf and heat until the mass b^ina to 
char, then add 5 cc. HNO, and heat until the acid is all expelled, leaving 
a char, which is thoroughly extracted with water acidulated with HCl or 
HjSO^, iiller and evaporate to 30 cc. before running into the apparatus. 
The solution should be colorless. With hops, 10 cc. of HNO, and 5 
cc. cone. H.SOf should be mixed and the hops added in small portions 
at a time. The heating should be done with some caution, as this ma- 
terial tends to froth over. In other respects the operation is conducted 
as above. 

By the Basic Metkod'paK CaO or MgO is mixtd with the material (t 
gm. to 30 cc. of beer — for sugar or solid materials half the weight) then 
dry and incinerate. Dissolve in HCl for testing in the apparatus. 

Caal and other fuels. Incinerate one portion of i gm. direct in a 
mufHe, test the ash with HCl, and test for " n on- volatile As." Mix 
another portion of i gm with i gm CaO. Incinerate, dissolve, etc., for 
"total As." 

Detection of Traces of Alimony in presence of much aiscnic Den 
iges (C. Rend., CXXXUI., 688). The detection by means of the black 
stain on ?t when a granule of Zn is used (HCl solution) is made mote 
delicate by the substitution of Sn for Zn. The presence of coLsiderable 
quantities of As interferes with the delicacy of the test. 

A more sensitive reaction is the formation of the antimony cjesium 
iodide. The reagent is made by dissolving i gm. KI and 3 gms. CsLI 
in 10 cc. of wattr. The substance to be tested for Sb is dissolved in 
HCI(i : 4) 01 H,SOf(i : 10). A drop of the suspected solution mixed 
with a drop of ihe reagent on a microscopic slide and observed through 
the lenses will show the formation of yellow or garnet red lamcllse of the 
antimony caesium iodide, if only a minute trace of Sb is present. 

Uranium, Analytical Relations. Kern {Jour. Ckem. Sac, XXIH., 
6S5). The separation of U from members of the fifth and sixth groups 
is readily accomplished by H^S, provided the cold solution contained not 
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over 1 cc. cone. HCl per 50 cc. as free acid. More than that prevented 
complete separation of Pb which was the element least readily separable. 
With waim solution, the proportion of free acid needed to be less than 
above indicated. 

Methods for separation from Vd are described. 

For separation from Fe, the ether method (Fe as FeiCl, ) was satis- 
factory, when HCl of Sp. Gr. i.io was used, and at least three extrac- 
tions with ether were made. 

To separate from alkalies and alkaline earths, the ammonia precipita- 
tion, in presence of NH.Cl three times repeated was efficient. Boiling 
the solution at the time of precipitation facilitated the management of the 
precipitate. Use of CHCl, or alcohol gave no advantage. 

Washing with hot a per cent, solution of NH4CI was necessary. 
Separation of precipitate from the paper before ignition was unnecessary. 

The reduction to UO, by ignition in a current of H, as recommended 
by Frcsenius and others for control was found to be difficult and in many 
cases incomplete. 

Separation by electrolysis gave the best results under the following con- 
ditions 1 The solution should contain about o. i gm, UgO, at most not 
over 0.15 gm. Volume shou'd be la; to aoo cc. To the neutral solu- 
tion add I to a gms. NaCjHgO, and acidify with yi to i cc. glacial 
HCjHjOj. Temperature 65° C , current ND,,^ 0.6 to 0.7 amp. and 
6 to 8 volts. Precipitation completed in 5 to 7 hours. The black 
U(0^.3HjO, deposited on the cathode is converted by HNO, and igni- 
tion to UjUg for weighing. When over 0.15 gm. UjOg is present, the 
precipitation is incomplete, and the deposit tends to scale off. 

In separating U as phosphate, NajHP04 as the reagent, afforded a 
precipitate which was waihed and otherwise managed with difficulty, 
NH^HjPO^ was much more satisfactory. The best mode of procedure 
was found to be to add NH^OH in excess to the boiling solution, then to 
add HC,H,0, until it was in slight excess, and finally to add about i^ 
times as much (NH^)HjPO, as was necessary for the reaction. ' After 
boiling for half an hour, allow to settle, and wash three times by decan- 
lation, and three times on the filter with hot 3 per cent, solution of 
NH4CI. The precipitate and filler paper were burned separately and, 
after uniting the residue-, ignited in porcelain crucible at "redness " for 
S minutes, cooled, moistened with HNOj, and again brought to "low 
redness," at which temperature it was maintained for 10 to 25 minutes. 

When platinum crucibles were used, the permeability of that metal by 
the hydrocarbon gases ot the flame caused a reduction to a greenish mass 
instead of the lemon )ellow color which should be possessed by the 
(UOj),P,0,. 

Volumetric for U by K,Mn,Og. HjS does not reduce U salts unless 
Hg is present. Reduction by Zu in H^SO^ solution gave satisfactory 
results. The equation is : 
5U(S0,)- -I- K-Mn.Og -1- aH.SO. -|- jH„0 = 

5{UO,)SOj -I- sMnSO, + sKHSO^ -|- 3H,S04. 
Fc standard X a. 1435 ^ U standard, 
Fe standard X > 5*43 ^ UgOg standard. 
Reduction by SnCI,, or in HCl solutions, gave irregular and untrust- 
worthy results. 
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EUetrolytit DeUrvdnaticn of Mofyddentm. Kollock and Smith 
r. Am. Cktm. Ssc, XXIII., 669). MeuUic " - - - 

able from a lolation containing o.ijoa HoO, 



(/. Am. Chem. Sec, XXIII., 669). Metallic Mo was found to be separ- 
able from a lolation containing o.ijoa HoO, (as NajMoO^) in 135 c 
of water by yorking at 75°C. with a current of o.i amp. and 4 volts f 



several hours. The black deposit was dissolved in HNO,, evaporated to 
dryness, and heated to expel excess of acid, finally weighed as MoO,. 
Results very good. Also when applied to molybdenite. 

EsthnoHng Tellurium. Gutbier (Ber., XXXIV., 3734). TTie pre- 
cipitant recommended is hydorazine-hydrate or hydrochloride Being 
capable of application in neutral solution, the reoxidatioo to TeO, is 
avoided to a great extent. 

Sulfihur in Irons, etc. Noyet aid Helmer (_/. Am. Chtm, See., 
XXIII., 6js)- The solution of the sample by the aid of Br gives better 
results than any other method of atUck. The attack may be by 8 gms. 
Br to 5 gms. of the sample, with water only, adding the sample in small 
portions at a time. A more satisfactory method consists in the use of 
no cc. HNO, (Gr. i.a) with i gm. KBr and 7 gms. KQOg added in 
small portions at a time. 

The insoluble residue often contains S and should be fused up with 
Na,CO, and a little nitrate. The Fe is precipitated out by pouring the 
solution inio an excess of NH^OH solution, filtering off an ^iquot por- 
tion, acidifying and precipitatiDg by BaCl,. 

Sulphuric Add in Waters. Winkler {Zts. Anal. Chem., XL., 465). 
The method by BaCrO^ (vid Quahtmly, XI., 378, and XIV., 67) is 
applied colorimetrically, BaCrO. (dissolved in HCI) is completely pre- 
cipitated by addition of alkali. If, however, a sulphate is present, BaSO^ 
comes down on adding ailcali, together with the excess of BaCiO^, leaving 
dissolved alkaline chromate corresponding to the amount of sulptiate orig- 
inally present. The amount may then be colorimetrically estimated. 

To apply the test, acidify 150 to 200 cc. of the water with five to tm 
drops HCI, add o.i to 0.3 gm. pure BaCrO^ and boil ; after complete 
cooling, add a slight excess of NaOH. Filter through dry double filter 
— reject the first turbid runnings, and compare the color of 100 cc. of 
the clear filtrate, with standards made up by use uf a solution of t.839 
gm. K^Cr^O,, per liter, run into water rendered alkaline, i cc. of the 
KjCr.O. solution corresponds to o.ooi gm. SO,, for the solubility of 
BaCrO, m dilute alkali, allow 0.7 cc. 

Photffmetrie Determination 0/ Sulphates. Jackson (^J.Am. Chem.Soc, 
XXm., 799). The method was first proposed by Hinds {ib., XVIII., 
661) and the author has found it very serviceable for rapid and approxi- 
mate estimations. It consists simply in adding BaCl, to the solution of 
the sulphate, and noting the depth of turbid liquid necessary tc obscure 
completely the flame of a standard candle. The apparatus consists of an 
ordinary " Nessler jar " set in a tube blackened inside with a shield about 
it to cut off the glare outside, with a standard candle supported 3 inches 
below the bottom of the jar. 

The Nessler "jar" is graduated to cm. and mm. The observations 
are made in a darkened room, the eye being held just above the top of 
the "jar " in making an observation. An invariable amount of 3 gms. 
of BaCl, per 100 cc. of solution taken is used. 
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Boric Add. Partheil and Rose (^Ber., XXXIV., 36, 11). In the 
sbsenceorHgSOf, H^PO^, HNOj and appreciable amounts of iron, ihs 
solution is a<:idified with HCI, and extracted with ether. A specially 
constructed extractor or "perforator" has been devised in which the 
ether is continuously passed through the aqueous solution in a spiral tube. 
The ether solution after separating is evaporated in a vacuum desiccator 
over HjSO^ and the B,Og weighed. Distilling off the ether at atmos- 
pheric pressure, causes a perceptib e loss of B,0, in the vapor. 

Methods for Boric Acid. Carnielli {Gasetta, XXXI., i., 544). Re- 
view of the methods: 

BerzeliUs Stromeyer method : precipitation as fluoborate ; not 1n»t- 
worthy. 

Gooch's method as modiiicd by Rosenbladt: distillation of methyl 
borate ; fairly good if all precautions are ottserved. 

Smith's method (Am. Chetn. Jonr.,V<I .t^^^y. precipitation by MnSO^ 
and alcohol, and estimating in the filtrate the excess of Mn by Volhard's 
method. The author obtains good results by applying a modification of 
his own, which consists in evaporating the filtrate to dryness, adding 
ZnSOf, boiling, precipitating with standard KgMn^Og and estimating 
the excess by standard HjCjO,. 

Thomson's method (/ S. C. I., XII., 43i> Addition of H,SO« until 
the solution is neutral to methyl orange, which sets free the b,0., and 
then adding one third the volume of glycerol and titrating with phenol- 
phthalein indicator; rapid and accurate. 

Fohr's spectroscopic method {Zts. Anal. Chem., XXVI., 79) gives 
good results if the proportion of B,Og is sufficiently large. 

Cyanic Adds in Cyanides. Hercing {Zls. angew Chem., tgot, 585). 
By adding dilute HCI or H^SOf to the solution containing cyanate, an<l 
evaporating to dryness on a water-bath, the cyanate is decomposed, being 
converted to H^ salt thu>, 

KCNO + aHCl + H,0 = KCl + NH^Cl + CO, 
The NHg may then be determined by distillation. Any MH, ex'sting 
in the orif[in<d substance must be of course determined, and allowance 
made for the same. 

Dissolved Oxygen in Water-Co'orimetric. Ramsay and Homfray 
(J. S. a. /., XX,, io7t). The reagent used is Cu,Clj with NH^OH. 
In the absence of O the mixture is colorless. The apparatus (which can 
be made in portable form) consists of two parallel tubes in which ate 
discs of opalescent (or "milk?") glass, which are attached to wires 
passing through thr tube stoppers, tmtil the intensity of color in the 
standud is found 10 match that in the sample examined. For details, 
the original paper should be consulted. 

Hydrogen Dioxide. Hosch {J- '^«- ^^'f^- &t., XXIU., 9*3). Good 
results have been obtained by using the " Schroter " apparatus (devised 
for COj determinations) charging it with cone. HjSO, in the drying 
tube, and K jMn,Og solution (1 gms. in 100 cc. ) in the acid tube. The 
bulb should contain 10 cc. of water and 5 cc. of H.SO^ ( i : 5). Weigh, 
introduce about i cc. of the HjO, solution, weigh again, and then run 
ID the KjMnjOg until the rose tint is permanent, weigh again. Half of 
the weight of O lost is due to the O from the H,0,. 
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NOTES ON RECENT MINERALOGICAL LITERATURE. 
bv alfred j. moses and lea mcl luquer. 

General Miheraloov. 

Adams, F. D., and Nicolson, J. T. — On the Flow of Marble under 
Pressure. Pree. Roy. &>£., read June ar, 1900. 

A series uf experiments most interesting alike to petrographers and 
ntincTAlogists. 

Polished cylinders of marble, about one inch in diameter, were accu- 
rately fitted into wrought-iroa cylinders and varying pressures up to 
13,000 atmospheres used. 

The permanent deformitions, under ordinary conditions of tempera- 
ture were due to caiaclastic structure and in part to twinning and ghding 
movements in the individual crystals. Both of these structures are seen 
in naturally contorted limestones and marbles 

At elevated temperatures only twinning and gliding movements took 
place, this Utter movement being identical with that produced in metab 
by squeezing or hammering. 

■ ■ There is, therefore, a flow of marble just as there is a flow of metals, 
under suitable conditions." — L. McI. L. 

Bonney, T. G — The Parcni-rock of the Diaiaond in South Africa. 
Proe. Roy. Soe., 65, 323, 1899. 

The " blue ground " proved to be not of igneous origin but a breccia 
produced by the destruction of various rocks including eclogite which 
has contributed the diamonds to the mixture. — L. McI. L. 

Bowman, H. L. — Communications from the Oxford Mineralc^cal 
Laboratory. Mia. Mag., 12, 349, 1901. 

Method of illustrating the Variation of Thermal Conduclwity of Crys- 
tals in different directions. 

Crystals containing water of crystallization (as gypsum) may be used 
and heat conveyed to them through a pointed copper wire. Opaque 
white ("dehydration") figures are easily and quickly obtained, whose 
shape will depend on the crystallographic S) mmeiry. 

A modification of Senarmont's wax coating process was made in the 
cast of stibnite, by using coaling of ammonium chloride obtained bysub- 
limalioD. — L. McI L 

Evans, J. W.—The Alteration of Pyriie by Underground Water. 
Min. Mag-, iz, 371, 1900. 

Author concludes that sulphides acted upon by water, free from car- 
bonates, will usually be removed in solution as sulphates. When car- 
bonates are present, as in most spring and river water, the metallic 
carbonates, hydrates and oxides will be formed. In the c»se of iron ths 
hydrate is usual!} the first formed. — L. McI. L. 

Holborn, L , and Day, A. I On the Melting Point of Gold. Am. 

Jour. Sci, iv , 11., 145, 1901. 

A phys'cal inves'igation. Compirison tiven between "crucible" and 
'wire" methods, whch yivld rciuits d ffeiingonly 0.4°. Mean melting 
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temperature by "wire" method =1063.9". This method reported 
satisfactory for calibration of thermo-elemeDts— L. McI. L. 

KleiDi C. — Optical Studies. Siltungsb. k. preuss. Ak. Berlin, 19, 346, 
1899. 

(a) Anorthile from Vesuvius. Optical constants given. 

(i) Method of total refieetion in petrography. 

Any face is sufficient to determine the three principal indices of refrac- 
tion of a biaxial crystal. Method of using total reflectometcr described, 
and constants given of those rock-forming minerals, which have at least 
one refractive index sufficiently low L. McI. L. 

Loewinson-Lessing, F. — Zur Frage iiber die Krystallisationsfolge im 
Magma. Centralblattf. Min. Geol. u Pala., 399, 1900. 

The writer attacks the recently published views of Joly * that since 
silica, at high temperatures, is more viscous than lime, magnesia and 
alumna the apparent abnormalities in order of crystalliiation of silicates 
may be explained by considering silicates to be of the nature of alloys in 
which the qualities of the constituents arc added, the silica entering as an 
influence retarding the crystallization while the lime, magnesia and alu- 
mina, which crysullize at high temperatures, influence the molecule ac- 
cordingly. 

The writer points nut that these assumptions are not admissible, for 
(hey are contradicted by such facts as that in must cases diopstde, with 
55 per cent. SiO, and ensiatite with 60 per cent. SiOj crystallize before 
anorthite with 43 per cent. SiOj, and a feldspar An,Ab, with 48J4 per 
cent. SiOj. If accepted the assumption could only explain Rosenbusch's 
general rule that crystallization lake j place in order of decreasing basicity, 
and would leave all the opposing cases, observed in diabases, doleiites 
and sphferolites, and even the cases of simultaneous separation of two 
constituents observed in pegmalitic and gran oporphyri tic rocks, to be con- 
sidered as exceptions. 

Joly's assumption that silicates are of the niture of alloys is grounded 
on Mendelejew who pointed out that : (t) The chemical bond between 
the constituents of a silicate is feeble and easily brolfen. (j) That, at 
formation of a silicate there i:< only a slight change in volume. But theie 
are genuine salts which are much more easily decomposed than slicatea 
and the volume alteration is only quantitative and differs according as the 
starting point is taken as (he oxide or the element. 

No g(X)d ground exists for claiming silicates are not genuine salts and 
the order of crystallization is a much too compUcaled ph< nomenon to be 
explained by any single hypothesis. For instance, while in many peri- 
dotites chromite is one of the first separations, Vogt has recently de- 
scribed f magnetite and tiianoraagnetite in an eruptive rock, with inclu- 
sions of rhombic pyroxene. That is thf ore constituents of an eruptive 
rock can crystallize either before or after the silicate ronstituenta. 

The writer refers again to his previously expressed view that in any 
magma the constituent in excess at any given moment is 10 be regarded 
as the solvent from which the other constituents crystallize, that is at dif- 
ferent periods ihe same constituent may be solvent or dissolved substance. 
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This is probably one of the facton of a very complicated pheoomenoD 
which will never be explained by a aiagle rule such as decreasiQe basicity. 

A. J. M. 

Meigen, W — Organic Aragonite and Calcite (a new distinction be- 
tween these minerals). Cenlraiblatf f. Mitieralogie, No, 19, 577, 1901. 

Boiling for a few moments with a dilute solution of cobalt nitrate gives 
a means of distinguishing between these two forms of calcium carbonate. 
In powder the aragonite gives a lilac-red precipitate of basic cobalt car- 
bonate, while calcite rema ns uncolored or may become yellowish- 
Author gives long list of results obtained on both recent and fossil shells, 
corals, etc No rule of distribution is apparent. — ^L. McI. L. 

FenAeld, S. L. — Oa (he Interpretation of Mineral Analyses ; a criti- 
cism of recent articles on the Constitution of Tounnaline. Am. /our. 
Set., iv., 10, 19. 1900. 

The great difficulties of mineral analyses are considered and the neces- 
sity emphasized for purity of material and judgment in interpretation of 
results. 

Analytical evidence based on a few extremely carefully executed 
analyses seems to definitely prove the empirical formula of the tourma- 
line acid to be HggBjSi.Ojj. Author suggests that the characteristic 
feature of all varieties of tourmaline is an a/uminium borosUieie aeid, 
H,Alg(B.OH),Si«0,g ; in which the mass effect oi the CAI,(B.OH),- 
SifO,,) is overwhelming so that it makes no difference how the rem<un- 
ing nine hydrogens are replaced. Varieties from this type are considered 
to be probably due to impure material or faulty analysis. 

Author criticises the tendency of Clarke and Tschermak to assign 
very elaborate chemical formulfe to tourmaline, making the mineral con- 
sist of complex molecular mixtures analogous in composition to the mem- 
bers of the mica group. — L. Mel. L. 

Penfield, S. L.— The Stereographic Projection and its Possibilities from 
a Graphical Standpoint. Am. Jour. Set., XI., 1-24, 115-143. igor. 

The stereographic projection of the surface of a sphere, whether rep- 
resenting a geographical map or a crystal, has been notably simplified by 
Professor PenHeld. In the opinion of the writer the principal gain in 
the delineation of crystals is in the ease with which an accurate i.rojec- 
tion can be made and in the graphic recognition of the planes in a zone. 
The graphic solution of the spherical triangles resulting is also of benefit 
as a check upon calculation and can serve for the ideniification of forms 
on previously described crystals. 

The method is simple — four protractors, and four scales have been pre- 
pared, all based upon an equatorial circle of constant radius. The 
radius selected is seven centimeters and it is possibly to be regretted that 
preference was not given to a radius of either five or ten centimeters so 
that use could be made of a millimeter scale and the prepared papers 
ruled in millimeter squares, of Goldschmidt. 

As ia well known the stere<^raphic projection of a point a( any angle 
a from the upper pole of the sphere will be on a radius and at a distance 

from ihe cenler equal tan -. The "Protractor No. i " is a scale 14 
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cDi. long on which the gnidualioDs are " sCereographic degrees," that is, 

any degree o is at a distance tan - from the center. It therefore will 

measure on any diameter the true angle between projected poles, or con* 
venely if the angle and one pole is known it will locate the second pole. 

For the measurement of angles between poles on oblique zones or for 
obtaining such poles from measured angles, " Protractor No. a," which 
is a circle 14 cm, in diameter, printed on transparent celluloid and 
showing stereographic projections of vertical small circles for each degrtc. 
When the intersections of the oblique zone with the equatorial circle are 
made to coincide with the 0° and 180° points of the protractor, the angle 
between any two points in the oblique zpne is obtained by reading off the 
angle* from each to the nearer (0° or iSo°) point and subtracting the 
sum of these angles from 180°. 

In the recognition of zones " Protractor No. 4 " consists of a sheet of 
celluloid on which are printed stereograph ically projected halves of great 
circles, all passing through the same poles and ranging from the straight 
line to the true circle, with radius of seven centimeters. When this 
protractor is pivoted by a needle point at the center of the stereographic 
projection and slowly revolved the existence^of zones is easily noted. 

In a less used protractor the stereographic projections of both great and 
small circles for every fifth degree are given on the same sheet of cellu- 
loid. 

The stereographic projection of a great circle is always a true circle, 
and always inteisects the equatorial in two points, the extremities of the 
same diameter. The practical drawing of this circle involves finding the 
center and the radius. By the old method * if two po'nta are known a 
third is readily found and a circle passed through these With protracts 
No. 4 it is not even necessary to construct the zone circles, but if this is 
done the center will be on the diameter normal to that through the inter- 
sections with the equatorial and the length of the radius is given by a 
special scale (scale i ) for the number of stereographic degrees from the 
zone to the equatorial circle. These may be counted directly on Protrac- 
tor No. 4. For drawing flat arcs a convenient modification of the curved 
ruler of WulfTf is furnished. 

The angles of any spherical triangle may be graphically measured 
by drawing tangents to the two arcs at their intersection; the angle 
between these is the true angle. To draw a tangent accurately find two 
points of arc equally distant from point of tangency, connect with a cord 
and draw tangent parallel. 

Or: Draw a diameter through the pole at the vertex of the angle. 
With protractor 1 measure on this diameter 90° to some point B. Draw 
a great circle through^ and on it measure the given angle by protractor 
No. 3. 

The article describes also at length the application of the protractors in 
drawing maps — A. J. M. 

Pirsson, L. V., and Robinson, H. H. — On the Determin tinn of Miner- 
als in thin Rock-sections by their Maximum Birefringence. Am. Jour. 
Set., iv., 10, 360 1900. 
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Id addition to a very dear description of the method employed, the 
authors give convenient tables of the maximum birefringences and mean 
refractive indices of the common rock-forming minerals, and also a dia- 
gram showing the interference colors produced by sections of varying 
thickness of minerals of different birefringence. 

This simple diagram takes (he place for all practical purposes of the 
more elaborate color plates of Miuhel-L^vy and Lacroix — L. McI. L. 

Richards, J, W. — Notes on Some Blow-pipe Tests, Jeur. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 33, 213, 1901. 

Closed tube yields satisfactory quantiutive (o. 3 per cent, of error) test 
for water, volatile S, etc. 

Test for Aittimony in open tube may only V'^ld the entirely volatile 
SbjO, and no trace of the non-volatile Sb^O^. In such a case 'hold 
upper end of tube in tiame, which will be colored pale yellowish-green. 

Phosphoric Acid flame test best made by touching Pt. wire with assay 
when hot to concentrated sulphuric acid and bringing it into outside edge 
of Bunsen flame as low down as possible. When testing for boroH hold 
wire higher up in hotter part of flame. 

Test for Fluorine made by fusion with KHSO4 in rather large closed 
tube (5-S mm. diam.) held almost horizontally. The silica ring deposits 
just above assay ; cool and break tube just below silica ring when the 
odor of hydrofluoric acid will be perceived. The silica ring will not 
wash away with water but becomes gelatinous. 

Test tor arsenates made with charcoal dust and soda in lower end of 
open lube trea- with R. F. of blowpipe, when arsenic coating will always 
be obtained, even if garlic odor has not been noticed in other tests. 

Test for silica in the S. Ph. bead. If bases are present the bead 
may dissolve from 3-4 per cent, of SiOj ; hence in silicates rich in bases 
(as thaumasite) the bead miy dissolve up to 30 per cent, of its weight of 
the mineral, therefore use a relatively large fragment of the silicate. 

The silicates of A), Gl and Zr dissolve very slowly en masse without 
showing a skeleton, but usually after blowing five minutes enough SiO, is 
dissolved to render the bead milky opalescent and hence prove its presence. 

L McI. L. 

Schwarzmann, Max — Zur krystallophot<^rammetrie. Neues Jahrimeh 
f. Minera/ogie, 1901, I., 9-17. 

In the same journal, i goo, II., i-j8 the writer docribed a method for 
assisting crystil measurement by oriented photographs. The later article 
describes apparatus and methods for more exact orientation of the camera 
and measurement of the plates. 

Stotier, F. — Sur une m^thode de dessin des cristaux. Bull. Soc. Mm., 
33, 43, 1899. 

The " axonometric " method of Weisbach is generally employed, the 
gnomonic projection of Goldschmidi and the linear projection of v. 
Frderow being rarely used, but a truly useful method of drawing should 
be biBcd upon the stereographic projection and is here outlined. 

Two cases are taken up : 

1. The plane of projection of the drawing coincides with the plane of 
the stereographic iirojeciion (orthogonal projeciion). 

3. The plane of |)rojection of the r!raivi''g is inclined to th-- plane of 
the slereogrHphic p'ojertion (perspective drawing). 
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The method consists of obtaining the direction or the pojectioa of the 
edge between two faces, from the stereographic projections of these faces. 

Examples are given of drawings made by this method, both of crystals 
in different systems and also of twin crystals. — L. McI. L. 

Suess, F. E Cosmic Origin (.f Moldavite. Verhonded. k. k. geeL 

Heichsanst. Wien., 1898, pp. 387-403, 415-419 and 1S99, pp. 81-85. 
Abstr. in Ztit.f. Kryst., 33, 649, igoo. 

Moldavite has been considered to be either an artificial glass or an ob- 
sidian. The finding of numerous fragments of the so-called bottle stone 
of Moraiia, in garnet mines in Bohemia in old diluvial sand showing the 
usual characteristic wrinkled surface but without the rolled surface due 
to transportation there by water, seeins to set at rest any question of arti- 
ficial origin unless an old diluvial glass factory is assumed. The author 
also suggests that both in the moldavite and in the obsidian bombs found 
distributed through Australia and the Dutch East Indies we have fragments 
of the outer hulls of aerolites corresponding to our largely felspalhic earth 
crust. They fell probably towards the end of the Tertiary and may all 
have been of one fall. Analyses of moldavite by C. v. John show pres- 
ence of about 80 per cent. SiO,, 10 per cent. Al^O, and small amounts 
of Fe, Ca, Mg and K ; very different in composition from that of artificial 
glass. 

Van't Hoff, J. H. — Untersuchungen Uber die Bildungsverhaltn'sse der 
oceanischen Salzablagcrungen, insbesondeic des Stassfurler Salzlagers. 
Salt. d. k preuss. Ak. d. Wtss. %u Berlin, 1898-1899. 

This elaborate discussion and record of experiment includes fifteen sub- 
heads each by Van't HofT and a different associate. Professor Brauns 
has given a very thorough abstract in Neues Jahrb. /. Min., 1901, I., 
6-13, Ref. and an earlier article was reviewed in same journal, 1898, II., 
380.— A. J. M. 

Individual Species. 

Bombicci, L. — Cuboalicite. Mem. diU. B. Acead, delU Sc. dtU. Inst, 
di Bolggna, 8, 67-84. Abst. in Zeit.f. Kryst , 34t a9», 1901, 

The well-known blue chalcedony, sometimes called sapphirine, from 
Tresztya, Alteoburg, Transylvania, which shows at the surface numer- 
ous and fine cubes is generally assumed to be pseud omorphous after Suorite. 
Careful examination has convinced Bombicci that (he material has no re- 
lation to either sapphirine or tluorite. The cubes suggest in externals 
rather pseudocubic species such as boleite, hauerite, or melanophlogite 
and the occurrence in vein j and geodes in rh\olitedoes not indicate origi- 
nal fluorite. The possibility of a hexahedral form of SiO, must be ad- 
mitted. The mixtures of SiO, with hydrated silicic acid and traces of 
hydrocarbons affect the molecular arrangement. 

The author, tberefore, gives to this material the name cubosilicite and 
defines it as " a quartz silica with a little hyalite, externally resembling a 
blue chalcedony but crystallizing in pseudo cubes. 

He describes also cubes of silica found in a petrified wood not far from 
the Baths of Poretta which is identical with the cubosilicite from Tresziya 
and could not be pseudomorphic. — A, J. M. 

Brauns, R. — Ueber das Verhaltniss von Conchit zu Aragonit. Central- 
blattf. Min. Geol. u. Pal.^ 1901, p. 134. 
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The calcium carbooate of moilusc shells was described by Agnes Kdly, 
Mitt. Mag., II, No. 58, u differing from aragonite, which Rose and 
Sorby had sUtnl it to be, chiefly in being optically uniaxial and negative 
or feebly biaxial, otherwise cBentially like aragonite. Brauns shows that 
the determined indices and the axial angle calculated therefrom, do not 
differ more from those of aragonite than was to be expected from the 
nature of the material and that conchite is undoubtedly biaxial and iden- 
tical with aragonite. 

Later study by Vater conlirms this opinion — Ztit.f. Kryst., 35, 151- 
178, r90i. 

New minerals from Greenland. Meddelstr mk Grenland, XXIV., 
1899. 

Pan I. (pp. 7-180), by G. Pliok, treats of the minerals of Nar^arsuk, 
Tunngdliarfik fiord. They are found in a limited, pegmatitic area df 
the prevailing syenite, associated with microcline and aeginte. 

Cordylitt is a barium parasite, CejF,BaC,0,. Occuis in minute, 
club-like hexagonal crystals, wax-yellow in color. Fracture, conchotdal ; 
H. = 4.5; G. =4-31. 

AfuyUtt, 4Ce(0H)C0( + 3SrC0, -1- 3H,0. Occurs in minute or- 
thorbombic crystals with curved faces. Color light yellow to lesin- 
brown; H. = 45; G.= 3 95. 

Spodiopkyliite, a metasilicaie, related to xgirite, (Fe, Al),(Hg, Fe, 
Mn)('Na,K.),(SiO,)|. Occurs in rhombohedral crystals, resembling 
chlonte. dolor, ash- to pearl-gray; cleavage basal, micaceous; H. = 3; 
G. = S.633. 

TaimoliU (tsniolite), a micaceous mineral occumng in elongated 
crystals. 

SiOj A1,0, FeO MgO K,0 Na,0 Li,0 loss 
53.2 9.7 0.6 19. r ri.s t.8 3.8 8.7^100 
analysis on o. t gram by Mauzelius. Loss is referred to water and fluorine. 
G.=2.86. 

LertmeniU, Naj(Ti, Zr),SijOj (Mauzelius) occurs in needle-like, or- 
thorhombic crystals, colorless to violet to brown ; lustre adamantine; H. 
= 6; G.^3.4a. 

Z^a«j/A«HV^, NajBa(TiO),{Si,0.)B (Mauzelius), seems to be related 
to eudidymite, occurs in wedge-shaped monoclinic crystals ;'color white to 
grayish-blue; lustre vitreous, on some faces pearly; H.=6.5; G.^ 
3-oS- 

Narsarsukite, SiO, 61.63, TiOj 14.00, Fe,0, 6.30, Al,0, o. 18, MnO 
0,47, MgOo.a4, Na,0i6.ii, F 0,71, H,Oo.29= 100.04 (Cfaristensen). 
Occurs in tabular, tetragonal crystals; color, honey-yellow to brownish- 
gray; H.=7-!-; G.^a.7Si. ' 

Chakoiamprite, RNhjO^F, -f RSiO, (Mauielius). Occura in small, 
r^pilar octahedrons, resembling pyrochlore, color dark-brownish inclining 
to red; H. — 5.5; G. ^3.77. 

Endeiolite, RNb,Og(HO), -H RSiO, (Mauzelius). I^elated to chako- 
iamprite and like it occurs in regular ocUhedroDs; color dark chocolate- 
brown; H,^5; G.^3.44. 

Full descriptions are also given of: Parisite, eudidymite, epididjmite, 
Kgirite, arfvedsonite, catapleiite, ncptunite and elpidite. 

Part II. (pp. 181-213), by O. B. Boeggild and Chr. Winthcr, treats of 
the new minerals from tiie nephelite-syenitc of Julianehaab. 
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Epittolilt, SiO, 37.59. Nb,0. 33.56, TiO, 7.12, FeOo.ao, MnO 
0.30, CaOo.77, MgOo.13, Na,0 17.59, HjO 11.01, F i.98 = ie«..35 
(deduct 0) = 99.53 (Christeasen). Material, somewhat altered, occurs 
in monoclinic, tabul&r crystals, resembling bnicite. Color white ; lustre 
pear y on basal cleavage ; H. = i-i.5; G, = 2.885. 

Britholitt, SiO, 16.77. PaOj 6.48, (Cc, La, DiJjO, 60.54, Fe.O» 
0.43, CaO II. a8, MgOo.13, Na,0 1.85, HjO 1.27, F 1.33= 100.08, 
(Chriatensen) occurs in pseudo-hexagonal crystals, liite aragonite. Color 
brown, opaque; lustre greasy to vitreous ; H.z=5.5; G.=4.446. 

SchhoHU, 4Rj0.ioRO.i5SiOj, (Christeosen) resembles a manganese 
peclolite, although formula does not agree closely, occurs in columnar 
masses and prismatic crystals; cleavage parallel to two faces in zone of 
elongation; color pink to brown ; H. ^5-5.5; G. =3.089. 

An nccount of steenstnipite also given. — L. Met. L. 

Hussak and Prior. — Florencite, a New Mineral. Min. Mag., 13, 344, 
1900. 

Two analyses by Prior gave ; 
Pb,0, AljO, Ce,Oj (etc.) Fc,0, CaO H,0 SiO, 

35.6 3»-a8 28,00 0.76 1.31 10.87 0-48 = 99311 

yielding formula 3A1,0,.Ce,0,.3Pb,Og.6H,0, not far from that of 
harolinite. 

Rhombohedral crystals, withy (0221) prominent form; cleavage, 
basal; H. about 5; G. =3.586; lustre greasy to resinous ; color clear 
pale yellow. 

Occuis sparingly in cinnabar-bearing sands of Tripuhy, near Ouro 
Preto, Miaas Geraes, Brazil and more abundantly in diamond- bearing 
sands from Matti dos Creoulos, near Diamantina and with yellow topaz 
at Moiro do Caixambu. — L. McI. L. 

Hutchinson, A. — On Stokesitc, a new mineral containing tin from 
Cornwall. Min, Mag., 12, 274, 1900. 

Two partial analyes combined gave, 

SiO, SnO, CaO H^O 
431 33- J >3-45 8.6 = 98.45, 
yielding formula CaO, SnOjt sSiO,, 2HjO, an unusual and new com- 
position. 

Orthorhorobic (bipyramidal class). Principal forms (010) and (i3i), 
o:i: f = 0.3463: 1 : 0.8033. Cleavage perfect ; brittle; lustre vitre- 
ous; transparent; colorless; H.^=6. Optical characters also recorded. 
Infusible and insoluble in HCl. 

Only one small crystal found on axinite from the St. Just district. 
Parts of this crystal used for determinations. 

Named for Sir George G. Stokes, of Cambridge University. — L. McI. L. 

Koenig, G. A On Mohawkite, Stibio-domeykite, Domeykite, Al- 

godoniteand some artificial copper-arsenides. Am. /pur. Sci., iv., to, 
439. >9oo- 

Mohawkite, a new mineral from the Mohawk property, Keneenaw Co., 
L. S., having composition : 

Cu Ni CoO Fe As 
61.67 7-03 »-ao trace 28.85 =7=99.75, 
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yielding roimuU (Cu, NiCo),As, the ratio of domeykite, which, however, 
in this region contains only traces of Ni and Co. Regarded by author 
as a case of isomorphic replacement and not a mechanical mixture of the 
arsenides of Cu and (Ni, Co). Massive, fine granular ; color, gray with 
tinge of yellow, tarnishes easily to purple; brittle; H. = 3.5 ; sp. fjr 
:= 8.07. Melts in closed tube at cherry heat and, according to author, 
colors glass blue if heating be continued for a few minutes (cobalt). 
With borax bead reacts for Co, Ni and Cu. Soluble in hot HNO, 
(cone). 

DointykiU, sp. gr. found equal to 7.9486, which is higher than recorded 
in Dana (6. 70-7.547). Synthetic experiments product undoubted dom- 
eykite agreeing closely with the above detcrmmation of sp. gr.; also the 
- compound CujAs was formed. 

Stibio-domeykite, name given to the Mohawk Mine domeykite contain- 
ing varying amounts of Sb. Analysis (of type specimen) : 
Cu (Fe, Ni, Co) As Sb 

7«.48 o.»4 a6.4S 0.78=99.95. 

Massive; fracture, subconchoidal ; tarnish, bra'scolorchanginetobluish- 
purple; H. = 4; sp. gr.:= 7.901; brittle, but not as friable as ihe 
mohawkite. Not completely soluble in HNO, (cone). Mo reaction for 
Co or Ni with borax. Author claims that open tube test (with HjS) will 
show presence of o.i percentage of Sb. 

The Houghton domeykites show no trace of Sb. 

Mohawk Wkitneyite, a name used to designate an intimate mixture of 
the two minerals, occurring at the Mohawk Mine. Very tougb, like Wbit- 
neyite ; resists hammer blows, but dents like soft metal ; color, gray with 
brown or greenish tarnish. 

Apprars homogeneous, but analyses show composition to vary widely. 
The formula Cu^Ai (including Ni + Co), assigned to mohawkite by 
Ledoux, probably belongs to this mixture. 

Algodonite, from the Pewabic Mine, gave sp. gr. ^8,383 at ai° C, 
which is higher than that recorded by Genth (7.61). The mineral is 
tough but does not dent like whitneyite. 

In view cf the absence of crystals and the difficulties of detecting small 
percentages of Ni, Co and Sb by the blowpipe tests, it would seem difS- 
cult to assign the true names to some of these copper arsenides in the 
absence of complete analyses. 

"Mohawkite" (J. W. Richards, Am. Jour. Sci., it, 457. 1901). 

Analyses of material from Mohawkite Mine marked "mohawkite" 
gave: 

Cu Co Ni Fe As (by dif.) 

70.8 64 Trace 00 19.8 = 100.0, 

yielding formula (Cu, Co, Nij^As, thus substantiating Ledoux's analysis 
and formula objecled to by Kcenig, who doubted existence of Cu^As and 
gave the name Mohawkite to a (Ni, Co) variety of domeykite with formuh 
(Cu, Ni, Co)3As. 

Author proposes name Lidouxite for compound CUfAs, carrying stoaU 
percentages of Co and Ni. It is similar in appearance to algodonite with 
sp. gr. = 7.8-8.07. 

This discussion makes still more uncertain the naming of the copper 
arsenides from the Mohawk Mine region. — L. McI. L. 
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Kraiis, E. H., and Rcttinger, } .Hussakite, eia neues Minenl, und 

dessen Bezichung Zum Xenotime. Zeit.f. Krysf., 34, 268, 1901. 

The so-called xenotime from Dallas, near Diamanlina, Brazil, while 
conforming perfectly in angles to xenotime, is found to contain a con- 
slant proportion of SO, leading to ihe formula 
3P,Os.SOg3R,Oj 
that is not a simple orthophosphale but a sulphophosphate to which the 
name hussakile has been given in honor of Dr. E. Hussak of Sao Paulo. 

The mineral is tetragonal bipyramidal with axis ratios, a:c=^ 
i: 0.6108; the observed fbnns being j iioj, {100 J fiii j and |33i{. 
The crystals are almost always transparent, of vitreous to pearly luster 
and yellowish* white, honey-yellow and brown in color. H. ^ 5, G. ^ 
4.5S7, cleavage good parallel jnoj, optically positive, the axial figure 
quite undistorted. By prism method the indices of refraction are for Na 
fu^ 1.7207, £=1.8155, hence double refraction r-<« very strong, 0.0948- 

The suggestion is made that all xenotime which is usually in part de. 
composed may have been derived from hussakile by leaching out SO,, 
and it is shown that by short treatment in warm soda solution hussakile 
loses its SOg. Further proof lies in the fact that In xenotime from Bahia 
the opaque portions yielded over two per cent. SO, and qualitative tests 
were also obtained for SO, in xenotime from Hittero. 

If then the name xenotime is retained for the yttrium ortho- phosphate, 
distinct crystals of the material should be r^arded as pseudomorphs of 
xenotime after hussakile. — A. J. M. 

Krenner, P. A., Sztehenyite. H'iss. Ergebn, de Seise des Grafen 
Bila &ecfiei^i in Ostasien, Bd. III. ; Die Beschreibung des gesammdlen 
Materials, W. Abth. 

An awphibole associated with jadeite of Bunnah and formerly described 
by Fisher as diallage. 

The mineral consists of blackish, lamellar masses of crystal aggregates, 
with vertical axes parallel. Cleavage angle =56° 8' and extinction 
angle <m (010) = 16° 16'. 

Fuses easily, giving yellow flame. Analysis yields formula : 

2Na,0, loMgO, 3CaO, AljO,, i6SiO,. G. =3.033 L. McI. L. 

Kov^, Fr. — NoQveau phoq)hate d'alumine. Abst., Suli. Soe. Min., 
II, i8[, 1899. 

Found upon-limonite at Gross-Trenny near Oels (Moravia) as little 
spheres composed of radiating fibers, bright when fresh but quickly be- 
coming dull on exposure to air. Intermediate in composition between 
peganite and fischerite. — L. McI. L. 

Macleod, W. A., and White, 0. E Johnstonotite a supposed new 

Garnet. Prec. Roy. Soc. Tasmania, 1898-99, 1900, p. 74. 

Name given to a brownish-yellow garnet occurring in trapezohedral 
crystals in trachile at Fort Cygnet. Tasmania. It seems to be analogous 
to spessaitite of Colomdo, but analysis is questioned. — L. McI. L. 

Matteucd, R. V Cetitralhl. fUr Mtn., Geol. u. Palaan., No. a, ^. 

45-49, 1 901. 

Reports salammoniac In crystals coating fragments of lava ejected. 
May 13, 1900, in eruption personally observed by Matteucci. As they 
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certainly came either from the crater or from deep-lying cracks where no 
trace of organic life could lie, the sal&mmoniac can not have had organic 
origin. 

The long-known occurrence of galenite in the material from Monte 
Somma is found to cootatD a 1 ttle silver. 

Finds breislakite in a fragment of the recent, 1895-99, lava of Vcsuviiu. 

A. J. M. 

Palache, C. — Notes on Tellurides from Colorado, Am. Jour. Sci., 
IT., ro, 419, 1900. 

Sytoanite from Cripple Creek. Habit tabular or prismatic; often rich 
in forms. An exhaustive crystal lograp hie study made by author vith 
two circle goniometer. Four new forms noted. 

Goldiifmidiite crystal logra phi cally identical with tytvaniff. Observa- 
tions with two-circle goniometer show that crystal Ic^raphically G. (Ati,- 
AgTcg, analysis by Hobbs) cannot be distinguished from S. (AuAgTe^ ), 
but rep-eacnts a peculiar habit of that mineral common at Cripple Creclc. 
A re-analysis of Goldschmidiiie material was nut pocsible, but it seems 
probable that the ratio of Au : Ag in sylvanite may vary considerably from 
the theoretical pruportion 1:1, without affecting the physical chanuters 
materially. 

Hessite crystals from Colorado. Isome ric crystals from Boulder Co., 
Colorado, are interesting because they arc probably the first crystals of 
this mineral described from the United States, and also because of their 
peculiar (hexagonal- appearing) habit L. McI. L. 

Peck, G, M. — Variety of Ilmenite. Am. Cfum. Jour., 19, »3». 

The mineral is brittle, non-magnetir, with 0. =± 4.699 and H.= 5. 

Analysis gave : 

TiOs FeO MgO SiO, 
63-3" 35-99 0.8s I. as =101.37. 

yielding formula j(FeO), ^(TiO,), which is intermedia'e between that 
of typical ilmenite a{FeO), 2'TiOj)and thatof iserine aCFeO), 4(TiO,). 
It is found with quartz in Bedford County, Virginia. — L. Mel. L. 

Penfield S. L. — On the Chemical Composition of Sulphohalite. Am. 
Jour. Sci., iv., 9, saSi 1900- 

Analysis gave : 
SO, Na,0 K,0 Na CI F Ign. 

4> 79 Z^n oio I'-fio 9-'t> 47' 0.15=99.82. 
yielding formula zNajSO^.NaCl.NiF, proving the Conner fonmuta (by 
Mackintosh) 3NajS04.aNaCl to be incorrect. 

The association of this mineral with hanksite is of interest, as the lat- 
ter mineral also has three acid constituents.— L. McI. L. 

Poni, P. — Etudes sur les Min^raux de la Roumanie. Jassy, 1900. 
(Arm. Sci. Univ. Jassy.) 

Summary of minerals and locality lists given ; also account of r<Kk aah 
deposits, the most important being at Slanic. 

Badenile, a new mineral occurring in the valley of N^uletxol, near 
Bad^ni-Ungureni, Dist. Muscel, Rumania. Analysis: 
As S Bi Co Ni Fe 

61.54 o.^^ 4.76 10.56 7.39 5.98 = 100.50, 
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yielding rado of 3:3 nearly for (Co, Ni, Fe) : (As, Bi, S), somewhat 
analogous to rammelsbergite, which, however, has ratio of about i : i. 
Massive, granular to fibrous; color steel gray, becoming dull; G.= 
7.104. 

Broitenitt, a new hydrated manganite of Fe and Mn (analogous to 
chalcophanite), occurring plentifully in the crystalline schists near 
Broet^nt, Dist. Suc^va Rumania. Compact, friable ; color black \ 
lustre semi- metallic but becoming dull ; with HCl chlorine is evolved. 
Not constant in composition — L. McI. L. 

Rogers, A. F, — Mineralogical Notes. Am. Jour. Set., iv., 9, 365, 1900. 

Gypsum twins from Lebo, Coffey Co., Kansas, interesting as they ap- 
pear to possess hcmimorphic-orthorhombic symmetry rather than mono- 
clinic. 

CMcite, from An^cntine, Kansas, occurs in homogeneous crystal aggre- 
gates, composed of individuals in parallel position. The crystal host, as 
it may be calUd, is light brown in color and consists of rhombobedral 
forms, on each of the unit rh mbohedral faces of which is placed a flat, 
colorless unit rhombohedion. Another parallel aggregate is composed of 
unit rhombohedra, placed on scalenohedral faces. 

The forms of calcite crystals, occurring in chalk along the Smoky Hill 
River, are also given. 

Cuprogosiarite. Kans. Univer. Quart., p. ro5, 1899. 

A translucent, bluish-green sulphate of zinc, containing i 2.48 per cent. 
sulphate of copper, found incrusting the walls of the zinc mine at Galena, 
Kansas. — L. McI. L. 

Vater, Heinrich. — Ueber Ktypeit und Conchrt, Zeil. /. Kryst., 35, 
151-178, 1901. 

The interior position of the pisolite of Carlsbad was described by 
I^acroix as an independent species of ktypeite consisting of CaCO, with 
peculiar optical characters and a specific gravity between 3.58 and 3.70, 

Vater reexamines carefully selected material and shows that optically 
his specimens conform exactly to both the properties of ktypeite of Lacroix 
and the previous description of pisolite by Sorby, but that such optical 
characters, viz., the convergent light figure like a positive unaxial (in one 
case biaxial) normal to optic axis would be perfectly possible if minute 
prisms of aragonite were each placed with cparallel the sphere surface ; 
or as Sorby expressed it, " as if submicroscopic prisms had been mechan- 
ically heaped together like the growth of a rolling ball of snow, each 
prism laid parallel to the surface of the sphere." 

As to Ihe specific gravity the material examined by Vater in Thoulet 
solution sank as follows : 

Admitted aragonite hull between 2.932 and 1.907 
Central portion between 2.907 and 2.800 

Quartz grain at center at 3.6 

The mean for the outer hull of aragnniie i« 2.915, that for central portion 
is 2 873, near enough to be considered essentially aragonite. 

On the other hand Vater records the obtaining uf hemispherical aggrega- 
tions of CaCOg with 3.39 per cent. B.1CO, irom solution which, after 
allowing for BaCOg, may he said to have consisted oF CaCOg with a 
Bp, gr. of 3.34. They were composed however of radial fibers. 
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It is, therefore, possible that while much of Carlsbad pisolite is arago- 
nite, both hull and central portion, there may be an independent min- 
eral ktypeite and that the concentric aggr^ates of each yield similar 
optical effecis. It Eeems probable, however, that like conchite, ktjpeite 
must be referred to an^onite. 

As to the origin of the spheres of Carlsbad pisolite, Vater points out 
that despite the presence of the little central quartz grain it is improbable 
that the pisolite formed around floating grains since this would result io 
a faot'ri/ s' ructure. nor is the mechanical rolling up of Sorby probable, 
but he holds that it is much more likely, as with oolite described • by 
Rothplatz, that they are due to action of algae and that from the origin^ 
amorphous condition the peculiar crystalline condition was dex-eloped 
later.— A. J. M. 

Wtilfing, E. A. — Ueber einige kryslallographische Konstanten des 
Turmalins und ihre Abhangigkeit von seiner chemischen Zusammenset- 
zung. Programm 82 Jahres/eier lUr k. w. i. Akad. Hohenheim, 1900. 
Abst. in Ctntralbl. f, Min,, Geol. u. Paiaoni., 1901, No. i, p, 15. 

The author tabulates geometric and optical constants of tourmaliDes 
and endeavors to determine effect of different isomorphous compoimds 
therein. The geomttrical constants indicate that the c' axis increases in 
length with the iron and magnesia contents while the tourmalines rich id 
lithia and poor in monoxdes have notably shorter c' axis. The optical 
constants, especially the double refraction, a) pear to show a dependence 
on the iron contents. — A. J. M. 

Zambomni, F. — Ucbcr Mailcrit, Melit und Schrqtterit. Zeit- /. 
Kryst., 34, 225. 1901. 

The mineral milllerite, Fe^SigO^sHjO, occurs both i.\ Nontron and 
Terschenrenih and at Marbo, Scandinivia. 

The m i n CM 1 nontron iie IS Fe,SijOgsHjO and occurs both at Nontron, 
Krivan near Moravicza and Gross-Treny. 

The schrotterite of Saalfeld is in white granules or scales and is per- 
fectly isotropic, the granules of schrotterite are more or less completely 
filled with opaque needles and bra'>ching forms which are wine red wheD 
very thin and also isotropic. To these inclusions the name melite is 
given and the formulas calculated are ; 

Meliie, 7fAIFc)jO,SiO, + 8H,0, 
Schrolterile, 7AljOg, 3SiOj + 36H,0. 

A. J. M. 

* Botaniicha Ctnlralhlalt, 1892, 51, 265. 
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The Anthracite Coal Industry : a study of the economic conditions and 
relations of the cooperative forces in the development of the anthracite 
coal industry ot Pennsylvania, By Peier Roberts, Ph.D. With an 
introduction by William G. Sumnrr, LL.D., ofYale University. New 
York, The Macmi I Ian Company, 66 Fikh Avenue. 1901. s6i pages 
and 72 naps and charts. 1350. 

The author of this book describes a field of industry which, only a few 
months ago, by reason of a widespread strike, aroused general intereit 
throughout the country. He has presented his subject in a painstaking 
and sympathetic manner, and it is at once apparent that he has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observation and experience on the ground and 
among ihe miners themselves. The topics treated are indicated by the 
titles of the chapters: The Anthracite Coal Depositi, Developing 
the Coal Beds, Capitalization, Transportation, Mine Management and 
Inspection, Employes and Wages, Incidental Profits of Operators, Acci- 
dents, Strikes, Unionism, RecUiming the Coal Waste, Reflections. 

In the open! g chapters an outline is given of the geography and dis- 
tribution of the anthracite deposits, together with a general outline of the 
methods of mining, and underground organisation and inspection (pp. 
3.34 and 83-101). Although the author evidently is not an engineer, 
and therefore stumbles in some of his technical generalizations, the details 
of the principal features of the current methods and appliances used are 
fairly accurate and quite sufficient to enable the reader to follow intelli- 
gently the subsequent presentation of the various economic conditions ; 
labor questions, wages relations of the mine worker to the operator, etc. 
It is the industrial system as a whole, a' d the circumstances under which 
the anthracite miner lives and works, that constitute the chief raison 
d'etre of the book. All the questions which form the basis of the discon- 
tent so prevalent throughout the region, and which are the main issues of 
labor agitation and strikes, are treated at length. 

The moderation with which the author presents his views is notable. He 
refrains from rant and exaggeration ; he is neither an agitator, bearing a 
brief for the miner, nor an apologist on behalf of the operator and capi- 
talist. It is clear that he has endeavored to set down the facts. His 
arguments and conclusions are based on a mass of tabulated and charted 
statistics, which are not only of intrinisic value, but which carry convic- 
tion with them because of their evident thoroughness. 

It may be useful to refer here to certain points of special interest. In 
the public mind confusion is apt 10 exist, when labor questions are being 
discussed, as to the great differences in the conditions under which bitu- 
minous and anthracite mining are carried on. The bituminous deposits 
are usually marked by a uniformity which renders the adjustment of the 
rate of wages a relatively simple matter. In the anthracite fields, on the 
contrary, as remarked on p. 16, "the contortions, irregularities, flexures, 
and impurities of the veins * * * make it impossible to adjust wages on a 
uniform basis." Only general rules can be laid down ; each mine 
has its peculiarities and in each contract prices roust be individually regu- 
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lated. There are many minor variations, as to character of the roof- 
rock and of the coal itself, as affectiDg the amount of labor required aod 
the consumption of ponder, the state of the ventilation of the work- 
ings and the amount of timbering necessary which must be taken into 
account. 

The subject of wages receives a fuller conaideiation in the chapter on 
"Employes and Wages." This question b in general an exceedingly 
difficult one. In addition to the considerations named above, it is com- 

filicated by the presence in ihe coal regions of a great body of non-Eng- 
ish-speaking foreign labor — largdy of the various oatioDaliticsdtsignated 
under the term " Sclav," together with -many Italians, Bohemians, cic. 
During strikes great trouble has often been experienced in dealing with 
these people. Their importation into the coal regions is, in a large 
measure, directly due to the operators themselves, and has reiulted in a 
serious over-crowding of the industry, though perhaps not in any great 
direct reduction of wages. An excess of labor, however, combined with 
the natural fluctuations in the consumption and output of anthracite in 
different seasons of the year, has had a most unfortunate effect, viz.: the 
enforced reduction at certain seasons in the number of working hours for 
each miner. Though the nominal wages may appear to be satisfactory, 
yet the actual earnings per man, per week or month, due to intermittent 
work or "half-shifts," are often cut in two. The author estimates (p. 134} 
that about one-fifth of the total number of employes in the anthracite 
fields could be dispensed with, therebv affording regular work to the re- 
mainder. It is natural that the operators, as a whole, should desire to 
encuurage a surplus of labor, to keep the miners in subjection, and there 
is reason to believe that this is the position of some of them. Moreover, 
operators sometimes claim that collieries must periodically be shut down 
for repairs, thus throwing most of their employes out of work for a time. 
But this explanation is clearly inadequate. Shut-downs of any length, 
for this purpose, are not found necessaiy in other branches of mining, in 
the West, where in many regions work is carried on even 365 days in the 
year. 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the mine manage- 
ments often have just grounds for complaint. At seasons when work is 
steady and plentiful, many miners are wilfully irregular in going on shift, 
or make it a practice to spend themselves only a few hours per day under- 
ground, leaving their unskilled " laborers " to load the cars after the coal 
is broken, and to finish up the work 

All this takes no account of the personal relations between the mine 
management and the employe. As is well known, some companies have 
much less trouble with their employes than others — the Reading Coal 
Company being a case in point. Even a small voluntary increase of 
WJges, or important concession, often goes far towards establishing a belter 
mutual feeling. The personal character of the fonmen and ihift bosses 
is another matter far-reachmg in its influence. Favoritism has been a 
prolific source of minor troubles, culminating sometimes in more serious 
ones. On page 99, attenti n is called to what might seem at first glance 
to be an unimportant matter ; namely, that " wash-houses," or " change- 
houses," have never been found praciicabie, althDugh a law was passed 
in 1891 to compel the operate 'S to provide them. Why their introduc- 
tion should not be feasible is hard to understand, except on the ground 
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that the small additional expense involved is objected to bjr the com- 
panies. They are considered indispensable at almost every naine of any 
Bize in the West, and unquestionably would conduce greatly to the com- 
fort and well-being of the coal miner, as well as of his family. Surely, 
they are even more necessary at coal than at the usually cleaner metal 
mines. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the bi>ok is that on " Inci- 
dental Profits of Operators." In this are taken up the vexed powder 
question. " company's stores," rent of company's houses, etc. in a thor- 
ough and fair-minded way that lends confidence in the author's conclu- 
siona The chapter on "Accidents " indicates that this subject also hai 
had careful investigation. Undoubtedly, a large propoition of the acci- 
dents is due to carelessness on the part of the miner, and ignorance 
among the more degraded of ihe foreign laborers. 

Finally, in the discussion of unionism and strikes new evidence is pre- 
sented of ihe author's earnestness and careful research. Both subjects 
are first treated historically, followed by a review of the tendencies of the 
present organizations and Ihe r suits of recent strikes. Some of the un- 
sound doctrines of the unions, such as ' wages ought to determine prices," 
are commented on intelligently and at length, and wise words of caution 
are addressed to the union miner. For example: "strikes serve their 
purpose best as a potential force in the background ''; " labor organiza- 
tions cannot afford to give their members and the public the impression 
that the prime object of their existence is to precipitate a strike," 

This is a book which deserves a careful reading by every coal operator, 
manager and foreman, and by the leaders of labor organ izati'ins j nor is 
there an intelligent miner who would not be benetited by it. 

R, P. 
Cyanide PraelUe. Sy Alfred James, Minine and Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, I^te Technical Manager and Special Expert in South Africa, New 
Zealand, Australia, United States ai d elsewhere, of the Company in- 
troducing the Cyanide Process. London, E. and F. N. $pou, Ltd.; 
New York, Engimering and Mining Journal, Inc., 1901. 171 pages, 
35 ill. Price tS-oo. 

The author of this book is one of the several engineers who, in 1888, 
undertook to investigate the principal gold producing regions in the 
world, for the purpose of introducing the Mac Arthur-Forrest Cyanide 
Process, which had then just been patented. Except in South Africa, 
these investigations first met with indifferent success, notwithstanding the 
erection of a number of experimental and trial plants. It will be remem- 
bered by American mining engineers that Ihe cyanide process at the out- 
set was looked upon here with some suspicion, as only another example 
of a long series of patent methods for the extra' tion of gold, and, as Mr. 
Tames says, it was not until several years had elapsed, and the process 
bad b^en successfully applied abroad, that it was seriously taken up and 
developed in this country. 

By reason of his wide experience in ihe installation and working of 
this important aid to the gold mining industry, Mr. James is well fitted 
to treat the subject authoritatively, and his book will undoubtedly be use- 
ful to those engaged in this branch of metallurgy. The author divides 
bis subject under the following heads: A Brief History of the MacArthur- 
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F<»Teat Piocos ; Investigation of Samples ; Plant ; Extraction ; TitU- 
ment of Slimes ; Filter Press Treatment of Slimes ; Treatment of Sulplxv 
Telluride Ores ; Dry Cashing; Costs; Extractor Box Work and Sump 
Solutions; Losses in Cleaning- up; Bromo-Cyanide; Chemical, ad 
Recent Cyanide Piactice. 

This is not a very logical arrangement and we think it could be im- 
proved. However, the book is not a treatise on the subject, as Mr. Jimcs 
himself states in his preface. The fundamental chemistry and fnll d^ 
scription of the process are intentionally omitted ; the author's purpote 
being, not to present a general view of the technical development and ip- 
plication of the process, but to give the results of his own expenence, 
together with critical discussions of many of the features of preseot 
approved practice. The book, therefore, is not intended for those wbo 
are entirely uninformed as to the theory and practice cf the process, but 
rather for engineers and others who have had some practical experience 
with it. To such the author's suggestions and notes and his detailed 
illustrated descriptions of the construction of recent successful plant!, will 
be of value. 

Among the roost interesting chapters are those on the " Treatment of 
Slimes," including filter- pressing, the "Treatment of Sulpbo-Tellnride 
Ores " in the Kalgoorlie district of western Australia, and tie brief com- 
parison (pp. 151-168) of the ehief points of difference in South African, 
Australian, and Americal cyanide piactice. 

R.P. 
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SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN VALVE-GEAR DESIGN 
BY THE ZEUNER DIAGRAM. 

By WALTER C. KRETZ, Ph.D., Mech.E. 

One of the most important problems in the design o( valve-gears 
is the following: 

Given the crank angle at cut-off, the lead, and the maximum port- 
opening, to find the mtnitnum travel to sutt these conditions. 

The Zeuner Diagram gives a very simple and elegant method of 
solution which has been used by the Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
United States Navy. Our main object in the following pages will 
be to describe this method, and to furnish a proof, which, up to the 
present time, has not to the author's knowledge been published. 

Before entering on this, our principal topic, however, it may be 
well to demonstrate a few preliminary propositions which we shall 
require in the proof of the construction. They arise in connection 
with the problem : 

Given the eccentricity, the lead-angle, and the erank-angle at cut-off", 
to find the angular advance, the lap, and the lead. 

The well-known construction for this case is shown in Fig. I. 
The arc XR^ is drawn to any convenient scale, and represents 
the path of the crank pin referred to the axes OX and OY, OX 
being taken as the prolongation of the axis of the piston rod and 
O as the centre of revolution of the crank. Lay ofT, now, the angle 
XOR^ equal to the given lead-angle, and let OR^ represent the 
crank-poaition at cut-ofT; OR^ is evidently its position at admission. 
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Bisect the angle RpR,, and draw the bisector OP. On OP de- 
scribe, with a diameter equal to the given eccentricity, the valve- 
circle 0(^"Po, Then must angle YOP\x the angular advance, Ocf" 
the required lap, and o'a the required lead. For, from the con- 
struction it is evident that Oo will equal Oe^", being chords cut on 
the Mes of an angle by a circle described on its bisector. Now, 
by the theory of the Zeuner Diagram, such chords of the valve- 
circle equal the displacement of the valve on the scale of the draw- 
ing, corresponding to the crank positions represented by the lines 
from which these chords are cut. But OR^ is the crank-position 




at admission, and OR, its position at cut-off, and at both instants 
the valve-displacemeat equals the steam-lap. Further, the Zeuner 
Diagram requires that the valve-circle be described on a line as 
diameter inclined from the axis OY towards the crank by the 
amount of the angular advance. From all of which it is evident 
that YOPzA the angular advance, and Oo as the lap will satisfy the 
given conditions of lead-angle, eccentricity, and angle of cut.ofr. 
And a little consideration will show these to be the only possible 
values. But such being the case, (fa must be the lead in linear 
measure on the scale on which the valve circle is drawn. For if 
we describe, with a centre O, through the points o'" and o the lap- 
circle cf'cf'o, then 0<f -|- o'a =Oo + t/a is the valvc-displacemcnt 
at dead-centre, and this equals the steam-lap plus the lead, whence 
evidently the latter is represented by o'a. 

In the above discussion we have shown how the Diagram is to 
be constructed when the eccentricity, the lead'angle, and die crank- 
angle at cut-oflT are given. We can now go a step further and 

*In all figure*, the cnuk is usnmed to have > lefi-huided Totrntkni. 
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assume the lead given in linear measure, which will be the more 
usual condition. It is evident that we need but devise a method 
to find the lead-angle corresponding to the given lead, whereupon 
the conditions will become the same as in the preceding problem. 
Now this may easily be accomplished. P'or consider Fig. 2. Here, 
as in Fig. i, the circle XYX' represents the path of the crank-pin 
referred to the rectangular axes OX and K OR^ is the crank. 




position at cut-off. Draw now the circle QPVv/\^ a radius equal 
to the given eccentricity, and with its centre at O, the centre of 
circle XYX' ; this will be the travel-circle. Let us assume for the 
present that we know the lead-angle XOR^. The remainder of 
the construction would then become identical with that previously 
described. Let it be completed. We have then the lap-circle 
od'J", cutting OP in </', and the angular advance KJ/*. Now 
join the intersections U and Q of OR^ and OR^ witli the travel- 
circle by the line UQ. Let UQ cut OP in tf,". We must show 
in the first place that UQ is tangent to the lap-circle at 0". 
This can be easily done; for join P and o. Then is angle PoO 
right, being inscribed in a semi-circle; but so is angle Qo^' 0. 
Further, 0P= OQ, being radii of the same circle, and angle POQ 
a common. Hence the triangles Qo"0 and PoO are equal in every 
respect, and Oo^'atOo; and since evidently Oo~Oo",vie have 
Oo^' = Oo^'. The points </' and o/' are therefore coincident, and 
UQ is tangent to the lap-circle at its intersection with OP. Now 
drop from S, the intersection of the traveUcircle with OX^ the per- 
pendicular ^7 onto QU. Draw also Sm parallel to UQ, and join 
P and a. Again angles SmO and PaO are both right ; so that 
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triangles SmC and PaO are equal, since they have the angle POS in 
common, and PO « OS. Hence will Om ■- Oa. But Om ■■ (V+ 
{f'm — Oc/' + ST; and Oa'^Od -^c^a; so that, since O^' <■ O^/, 
and £7m « C?a, we must have 57 *■ tfa, which latter we know from 
our previous discussion to equal the given lead on the scale of the 
drawing. 

The construction for the case assumed, namely given the cut-off 
angle, the eccentricity, and the lead in linear measure, now becomes 
plain. We select any rectangular axes OX zxtA OY, and describe 
about O as centre the travel-circle with the given eccentricity 
as radius, intersecting OX in S. Next we draw OR^ in its proper 
position, cutting the travel-circle in U, and describe about 5 9S 
centre a circle with a radius equal to the lead on the scale of the 
Diagram. This is the lead-circle. Then draw through U a line 
tangent to this last circle and prolong it to its intersection Q widi 
the travel-circle. Join Q to O, when the angle QOX will be the 
required lead-angle. From this point on the construction then 
becomes identical with that detailed in the preceding problem. 

These preliminary considerations now place us in position to at- 
tack the main object of the present article, namely the construction, 
with proof, for the following case : 

Given : Tht crank- angle at cul'off, the lead in inches , and tAe mojt^ 
imum patt-fffiening ; to find: The minmum travel tc suit these cor^i- 
litms. 

We see in the first place that the problem before us will resolve 
itself into that of Snding the steam-lap required by the above con- 
ditions. For the travel equals twice the eccentricity, and, from 
Figs. I and 2, it will be evident that the eccentricity equals the 
sum of the steam-Up and the maximum port-opening. Since, 
then, the latter is given, we must determine the former, whereupon 
the eccentricity will be known ; and knowing this, the problem 
then becomes identical with the second case discussed above. It 
should be mentioned, however, that we here tacitly assume the 
sufficiency of the given conditions for a singular solution. Now, 
since in the Diagram both the steam-lap and the port-opening 
vary simultaneously with the eccentricity, we cannot aXa.tc,apriffri, 
that this assumption is justified. It can easily be proved correct, 
however. For let (Fig. 3) the lead be given as equal to ST, and 
the crank position at cut-off as represented by OM. Let the prob* 
lem have been solved, using these quantities, and in sudi a way 
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as to satisfy the third giveo coadition, namely that of the maximum 
port-opening. This will be represented by PN; the steam-lap will 
be ON; the crank position at admission will be 0R^\ and the 
eccentricity OP. It is evident, then, that OP, the diameter of the 
valve-circle, will bisect angle R,OR,, R, being the intersection of 
OJifwiih the travel-circle whose radius is OP. Also R,R^ is per- 
pendicular to OP, and is tangent to a circle with radius S7 drawn 
about S, the intersection of the travel-circle with the axis OJC, If, 
now, this is not the only possible construction satisfying the given 
values, then there must be another eccentricity and another steam- 
lap, which, with the same lead, and with the same angle of cut-ofF 




Fiaj. 



as before, make the maximum port-opening equal to PN. That this 
cannot occur, the following considerations will show : Let us vary 
the eccentricity by a small amount, so that it now is OP', where 
for clearness we first take OP* > OP. Let the construction be again 
completed, using the same axes OX and Y, and the same original 
0. We will get a new travel-circle S'P'RJ, which will cut OM, 
the fixed cut-off position of the crank, in RJ, and the axis of X in 
S'. We will also get a new angular advance YOP', and a new lead- 
angle S'ORJ, ORJ being the new crank position at admission, and 
we can show that both the angular advance and the lead-angle will 
have decreased in the case assumed. For join R^ to R^, R^ to S, 
R/ to R/, and R/ to S'. Also drop the perpendiculars S7 and 
y?' from the points 5 and S' respectively onto R,R, and R,'RJ- 
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By construction they will be equal, being radii of the two lead- 
circles. Then will 

< SRfi^ — }i < SOR^ (both subtended by arc SRJ, 
<S'R,'R,' «= }4 <S'OR^' (both subtended by arc SRJ). 
But 

R^S^a<SRJ?^~ST, 
RJS' sin < S'R,'R^' - ST ; 
so that 

R^S : RJS' = sin < S'R/RJ : sin < SR^R,. 

Now it is evident that R^S and R/S" are parallel ; hence 

R^SiRJS' = OR,:OR/. 
and therefore 

sin < S'R^'RJ : sin < SRJi„ 
— sin >^ < S'ORJ : sin J^ < SOR^ 
~OR,:ORJ-OP:OP', 

or, in words, the sines of half the lead-angles are inversely propor- 
tional to the corresponding eccentricities. And since the lead- 
angle decreases with increasing OP, the angular advance must do 
the same. It will be seen further that the decrease in the former, 
RJOR^, equals twice the decrease in the latter, POf. For 

< POP' ~ < RJRJO- < RJifi. (i) 

since PO rs perpendicular to RJi^, and PO to R,'RJ. Also 

<SLT~ iBo°- {<R^OL+ <LRfi), 
< S'L'T ~ iSo'- - (< RJOL' + < L'RJO), 
whence 

< SLT- < S'L' T=< L'R'O - < LRfl 

^<RJR:0-<RJi,0. (2) 

Now the triangles OR^'RJ and ORR^ are isosceles. Hence for 
the first 

< ORJRJ - < ORJR/ = < OR^'l'. 

and similarly for the second. But 

< .SZ,7"= < LOR^ + < LR^O, 
<S'L'r =. <L'ORJ+ <L'RJO, 

whence, subtracting and substituting from the above. 
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< SL7 ~<S'L'T=< LOR^ - < L'ORJ 

- (< RJR^O- < R^R.O). 
or by (2) 

< LOR^ - < L'ORJ => 2(< RJRJO- < R,R,0). 

whence finally, by (i), 

< POf - ^{< LOR„ - < L'ORJ) 

which we started out to show. This being the case, then, let us 
assume the increase Of — OP in the eccentricity very small. We 
have seen that there will be a corresponding small decrease in the 
lead-angle and in the angular advance ; and if OP is vaned con- 
tinuously, these angles will also vary continuously. There will 
also be a slight increase in the steam-lap from 0^^= OQ to ON' 
= OQ'. The question then is, whether the difTerence OQ' — OQ 
will equal 01" — OP. To investigate this point, we draw the lines 
PQ' and PQ, which are evidently both perpendicular to OM. 
Then will 

0Q~ OP cos <POQ, 
OQ' - OP' cos < P'OQ' 

= OP' cos « POQ - < P'OP) 
= OP' cos < POQ cos < P'OP 

+ OP' sin < POQ sin < P'OP. 
and 

OQ' — OQ— OP' cos <POQcos<P'0P 

+ OP' sin < POQ sin < P'OP— OP cos < POQ.^ 

But we can evidently assume the increase in the eccentricity so 
small that we may place cos </*£>/'= i,and sin <. P'OP =o,o}y- 
taining thus 

OQ' -0Q~ (OP' - OP) cos < POQ, 

which shows that when the eccentricity is slightly increased from 
the value OP, the steam-lap, although it also increases, will do so 
to a less degree, and evidently this will be true whether OP* — OP 
is infinitesimal, as we have taken it, or finite ; for a finite quantity 
may be considered as consisting of an infinite number of infinitesi- 
mal parts, and for each- of these parts the above discussion will 
apply. Hence it is plain that no eccentricity greater than OP 
could possibly give a maximum port-opening equal to PN with 
the given lead and cut-off angle ; it would be larger. And simi- 
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larly it ma}- be shown that with the same lead and cut-off given, 
any eccentricity smaller than O/'would make the port-opening less 
than the required PN. There is then but one possible solution to 
any given case, which proves the correctness of the assumption 
previously made in regard to the sufficiency of the given condi- 
tions. ^ 

Having thus proved that the stated problem can have but one 
real solution, we are now in position to show how this solution 
may be effected. The construction will be as follows (Fig. 4): 
Select any line AB as axis and on it a point 0. With O as 
centre, and with a radius equal to the given maximum port-open- 
ing, describe the arc UQ. Draw the line (7R,, making with AB the 
given cut-off angle RpB. Draw CD parallel to AB, and at a per- 
pendicular distance from it equal to the given lead. Let CD cut 
the line OR^ in (y. Through (y draw the bisector O'L of the angle 
RP'C. On this bisector find, by trial, or by the method to be de- 
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scribed below, the centre Moi a circle ZN^ which shall be tangent 
to the lines CD and Rp, and to the arc UQ on the outside. Jota 
£7 and J/; O^will pass through the point of tangencyiVof drdes 
ZNZ' and UNQ, and its length will equal the eccentricity on the 
scale of the diagram, t. e., it will equal one-half the required least 
travel satisfying the given conditions. Knowing, then, from our 
construction the eccentricity, and from our given values tiie lead 
and the angle of cut-offj the diagram may be drawn by methods 
previously discussed, and which need not be repeated here. 

Proceeding in the manner detailed above, we may solve the 
stated problem. To prove the correctness of this method, we 
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must recall in the fiist place that, as mentioned before, we need 
but demonstrate that the 9team-lap as found from the completed 
Dia^p-am will, in any given case, equal the radius MNot the circle 
ZNZ. For we have shown that there is but one possible solution 
satisfying any one set of given values, i. e., there is but one steam- 
lap, and but one eccentricity corresponding to a certain lead, a 
certain maximum port-opening, and a certain angle of cut-off. 
And the eccentricity minus the steam-lap must necessarily equal 
the maximum port-opening. Since, then, OM (Fig. 4) is the 
eccentricity we use in diawing the Diagram, and ON'x'i the fixed 
valuejof the port-opening as given by the conditions of the prob- 
lem, if our constructmB be correct, the lap obtained therefrom 
must equal MN. It will devolve upon us, therefore, to show that 
such is the case. 

To accomplish this result we shall consider first the general case 
illustrated by Figs. 5 and 6. These two figures arc constructed in 
the same way, and corresponding points are lettered equally in 
both; the difTerence lies in the fact that in Fig. 5 the points J/ and 
O lie on opposite sides, and in Fig. 6 on the same side of the 
line CD. They illustrate the two cases which may arise in draw- 
ing a figure according to the following specifications : Let there 
be given two parallel straight lines AB and CD at any given 
distance apart, and a third line OV making any angle whatever, 
other than o", with these two lines, and cut^ng AB in O and CD 
in 0', between O and V. Bisect the angle C(yVhy the line LO', 
and prolong LO* to its intersection /with AB. Next draw through 
O a second line cutting LI in a point M, where M is an entirely 
arbitrary point restricted only by the condition that it must either 
coincide with the foot of a perpendicular drawn from onto LI, or 
must lie on the same side of the foot of this perpendicular as does 
(y\ in other words, OM must either be perpendicular to LI, or, if 
inclined, its inclination must be such as to let it cut Z,/on a special 
part of that line. It will be seen that in the above no restriction 
has been made as to which side of O' on Z/, M will be situated. 
In fact, Figs. 5 and 6 show the two possible cases which may here 
arise. Further, it is evident that if the length of OM be known, 
the position of jWwill be entirely determinate for any given case. 
Suppose, then, that we have fixed on this point M. Let us draw, 
with O as centre, a circle GPK through M. Its radius will be OM. 
Let it cut OV'vaR^ (on the side of f), and AB in U and S. where 
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S is the intercept included in the angle made by the lines (yD and 
CyO produced. Now describe, about this point S as centre, another 
circle FCZ which shall be tangent to CD in a point T' ; evidently 
its radius will equal the perpendicular distance between AB and 
CD, Through R^ draw a line tangent to WZ in T, /"being on the 
opposite side of AB from R, (or, in cases where both points of 
tangency of lines from R^ lie on the same side of AB as does R^, 
which, under certain circumstances, might happen, we define Tas 
that point of tangency which falls inside of the circle GPK, a con- 
dition which evidently corresponds to the one given above). Let 
R^T, prolonged or not, as the case may be, cut CD in S' and GPK 
in R^. Then it may be proved that RR, is parallel to OM, as we 
shall now proceed to show. 

Let us draw ^7* and S7 ' \ they are necessarily perpendicular 
to R^^ and to CD respectively, and are, by construction, equal. 
Also let OM{\Ti Fig. 6, OjI/ produced) cut CD in E. If, now, we 
draw through 5 and 3 a straight line, we may show that this 
line will cut the line LI in the point M, and having proved this it 
will then be easy to demonstrate the parallelism of R,R^ and OM. 

Let us proceed to establish these two theorems. Let us assume 
for the present that the line drawn through 6* and S' will in all 
but special cases (to which the following proof is not intended to 
apply as will be shown below) cut LI in some finite point M^, and 
let us assume further that this point M will lie on the same side of 
the foot of a perpendicular from onto i/as do J/ and <y, and 
oh the same side of CD as does M. AH of these assumptions 
will be proved below, where it will also be shown that the case 
represented by Fig. j, namely M and O on opposite sides of the 
line CD, is the only one that can occur in an actual valve-gear 
design. We shall, therefore, in the following refer only to that 
figure. 

This being understood, let us join O to the point M^, wherever 
that point may be located, and let us call the intersection of OM^ 
with CD, £,. Then we have in the first place 

57"- 57"', 

so that the triangles S'VS and 5TS, being both right-angled and 

having the side SS in common, must be equal in all respects. S3, 

therefore, bisects angle DS'l, and hence also angle R^SE^; thatis, 

< R,3M, - < M,3Ey (3) 
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Again, since AB and CD are parallel, 

<J/,0'£,-<0'/0; 
also 

<ocr I ~ <RP' M^. 

so that, since Mp" bisects angle Rf/C, 

<0(yi-<0'W, 
and hence 

00' - 01. (4) 

Now, from the parallelism of AB and CD we can deduce the 
following proportions : 

M,E,:Mfi-E,S': OS; 
Mfi^-.Mfi-.Mfi': MJ; 
Mfi' : MJ- E^a : 01. 

Fr^m the iirst and second we find 

Mfi' : MJ- E,S' : OS, 

and combining this with the third, we get 

E,0' : 01- E,S : OS, 

and from this, remembering equation (4) and that OR^ — OS, we 
obtain finally 

Efi' : 00' - E,S' : OR,, 

which proves that R,S', or R,R^. is parallel to AfJC). 
But this being the case we must have 

< R,S'M, - < 5'Jf,£„ 
and hence, remembering (3) 

<M,S'E,- <S'M,E,. 
Triangle M,E^S is therefore isosceles, and 

Ar,E, - E,S'. 
Hence in the proportion 

M,E, : E,S' - Mfi : OS 

the two quantities in the first member are equal, and therefore must 

Mfi - OS. 
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But thereby, remembering the assumptions previously made, M^ is 
determined as that point on the line L(y which is also situated on 
the circle GPK. Hence M^ must coincide with M, and since we 
have shown that RJi, is parallel to OM^, it is now proved parallel 
to OM, as wc started out to show. 

It now remains only, in order that the above demonstration may 
be rigorous and complete, to establish the correctness of the as- 
sumptions previously made with regard to the location of the point 
M^, namely, that in all but certain special cases, M^ will lie on LI 
on the same side of the foot of a perpendicular from onto LI as 
do M and (y, on the same side of CD as does M, and at a 
finite distance from 0\ and we must show further that in all 
those cases mentioned above as " special," in which, as we shall 
see, M^ becomes either indeterminate or a point at infinity, the 
parallelism of R^R, and OM may still be established. The 
question that is to be answered, then, is the following : Suppose 
we draw a straight line of indefinite extent through 5 and 5* ; 
will that line cut on any part of its length the line LI, and if so, 
on what part of U will the point of intersection, which we denote 
by M^, be situated ? As a first step towards solving this problem, 
let us join in Figs. 5 and 6 ^, to 5 and to U, and let us draw 
the bisector OJ of the angle RflU. Then will, evidently, OJ be 
parallel to U, these two lines being bisectors.of equal angles with 
parallel sides. Again, OJ must be perpendicular to R^ V. But so is 
R^S, since angle UR^S'a inscribed in a semicircle. Hence OJ is par- 
allel to ^,5, and therefore R^S must be parallel to LI. It is evident 
then, that S3 must cut U at some finite point, unless S is situated 
on R^S or on that line produced as the case may be. Now for 
finite OR^ and OS this can happen only if RR, coincides with R^S, 
or if 5 coincides either with S or with R^. A little consideration 
will show that the first two cases are identical; for if ^^^^ coincides 
with R^S, the radius of the circle WZ must be zero, that is, CD 
must coincide with AB, and the same must be true if 5* coincides 
with S, since 5* is necessarily situated on CD. Under either con- 
dition the direction of the line SS' becomes indeterminate. How- 
ever, it will be seen that when CD coincides with AB, then will C 
coincide with 0, and £>^with LI; and since LI has been proved 
parallel to R^S, which now coincides with R^R,, the parallelism of 
OM and R,R, is immediately evident. We may hence disregard 
this case, and in the following assume 57* to be of finite value. 
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This leaves then but one of the " special " cases to be considered, 
namely that for which S coincides with R^. Under these circum- 
stances it is plain that CD must pass through ^,, <y must coin- 
cide with R^ and with M, and OM-vVdn Rp. It is easy to show 
that then OMw^ also coincide with R,R,. For prolong Rp be- 
yond O, and drop on it a perpendicular from S. Call the foot of 
this perpendicular X. Remembering that CD now passes through 
R^, SVR^ is a right-angled triangle, and we can show that it is 
equal in every respect to triangle SXR^. For it is evident that 
when <y coincides with R^, LI will coincide with R^S. Now in 
Figs. 5 and 6 we have by construction 

<0(3'/-</0'A 

and this will be true under all conditions. Hence, in our special 
case, 

<OR^S^<SRp, 

and since the two triangles under consideration have the side R^ 
in common, they are equal. Hence will 

ST - SX. 

But then the circle WZ must be tangent to R,X at X, which means 
that RX will be identical with the line R,R^ as defined above. 
And since RX coincides with Rp, and OM coincides with Rp, 
we see that when S coincides with R^, i. e., when C^ is on the cir- 
cumference and coincident with M, then OM will coincide with 
RR^. It will be plain that the above conditions mark the dividing 
line between the cases shown in Figs. 5 and 6 respectively. 

Having thus shown that whenever S is situated on the line 
R^, the point M^ becomes indeterminate, but that none the less 
the lines OM and Rfi^ may be proved either parallel or coincident, 
we are now in position to consider the general case — the case, be 
it mentioned, to which the demonstration given on pp. 317 to 
319 applies — when 5* is on CD as before, but not on R^S. It has 
been previously shown that these conditions require the radius 
^T'of circle WZ to be finite and either greater or less than, but not 
equal to, the length of a perpendicular from R^ onto AB. It 
has also been shown that if this is the case, the line SS? will 
cut the line LI in some finite, determinate point M^. We must 
now investigate the location of this point M^^ on tiie line LI. 
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Consider first the case when the perpendicular dropped from 
R^ onto AB is longer than the radius SI of the circle WZ. This 
is evidently the case illustrated by Fig. 5. If we call the length 
of ^is perpendicular /, then / must be greater than zero (alge- 
braically), since ST cannot be zero, and / by assumption is 
greater Uian S7, and since further R^ is to lie on the same side of 
AB as does CD, which we shall take as the positive side of the 
axis AB. Also / cannot be greater than + r, if we denote by r 
the radius of the circle GPK. This being understood, we know 
tiiat for ST^ o, and only for that value of S7, RR, will coincide 
with R^S, and its intersection with AB, which, for convenience, we 
shall call x, will coincide with 5. Again for S7 =»/, and only 
then, R,R^ will coincide with RO, and x with 0. Hence, for a 
fixed R^, for any value of S7 intermediate to zero and /, x must 
lie somewhere between O and 5. For suppose R^ is fixed, and we 
start with a value of ST inftnitesimally greater than zero, and a 
corresponding x. Then, as we increase S7 by small increments, 
X will change its position, and the amount of change will be 
proportional to the amount of increase of S7. If this amount of 
increase is infinitesimal, the change in the position of x will also 
be infinitesimal. In other words, as ST varies continuously from 
zero to a value as near to / as we please, x will also vary continu- 
ously, and it must vary between the limits O and S. For during 
this continuous variation x cannot pass through either of these 
points without coinciding with it for some value of ST, and this, 
by assumption, is impossible, since the limits of ST arc such 
that for no value between these limits can x coincide either with 
or with X It will be seen then, that in the case shown in Fig. 
S, when R^ and AB are on opposite sides of CD, or, what is the 
the same thing, since M and R^ must evidently lie on the same 
side of CD, when M and AB lie on opposite sides of CD, x must 
fall between and S. Hence 5*, the intersection of R^R, with 
CD, must lie between 0' and N, the intersection of R,S with CD. 
Now it has been proved above that R^S and Lf are parallel, and 
we have just shown that S* lies between these two lines. 
Hence it is evident that if we draw a line through 5* intersecting 
these two lines, the points of intersection will lie on opposite sides 
of S', In particular, if we draw the line 55* and continue it to its 
intersection M^ with LI, then 5 and J/, will lie on opposite sides 
of S, and hence also on opposite sides of any other line drawn 
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through S' not coincident with SS. It is, therefore, proved, that 
for the case shown in Fig. 5, when ^and O lie on opposite sides 
of CD, M^ and ^ will also lie on opposite udes of CD, and there- 
fore M^ must lie on that part of L! which is beyond the foot of a 
perpendicular from O onto LI, beginning at /, since the foot of 
this perpendicular will necessarily fall between & and /. 

The assumptions previously made with regard to the position of 
M^ are hence confirmed for the case shown in Fig. 5. An entirely 
similar line of reasoning could be employed to prove its correct- 
ness in the other case, namely that of Fig. 6. However, it is 
easily shown that we need not consider these conditions further. 
For here evidently x must fall between O and U. It results there- 
from that the foot o of a perpendicular from O onto R,R, will lie 
on the opposite side of AB from CD when angle ROS is greater 
than 90°, and it will lie on the same side when RflS is less than 
90". Neither of these conditions can occur in a valve-gear de- 
sign, and it is to be remembered that the general theorem we 
have proved on the preceding pages has for its primary object the 
demonstration of a certain construction in the theory of the Zeu* 
ner Diagram. For it will be seen from the following that i> and 
CD on opposite sides of AB would mean a negative steam-lap; 
while angle RpS less than 90° would mean a cut-ofF angle of less 
than 90°, and, in fact, in Fig, 6, cut-off before admission, all of 
which conditions are evidently impossible in practice. 

We may then consider as rigorously proved that when a figure 
is constructed as detailed on p. 315 above, the lines (3J/and RR^ 
will be parallel under all conditions to which the theorem will be 
applied in the following discussion. And this being the case, it 
will be plain that if we drop perpendiculars from R^ onto OM, from 
Jti onto Rp, and from on to RR^. then all theseperpendiculars, 
R^H, MH', and Oo, will be equal to each other. For evidently, 

Oo = RJi, 
and 

R^H=MH', 
so that 

MIT - Oo. (5) 

We shall see that on this last equation hinges the proof for the 
correctness of the valve-gear Diagram construction detailed on 
p. 314. 
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Let U3 return to the problem there discussed. It was ; To find, 
by means of Zeuner's Diagram, the minimum travel corresponding 
to a given cut-off angle, a given Lead, and a given maximum port- 
opening. We gave a method of solving this problem, but no proof 
for the same. We found however, that (Fig. 4) this proof would 
be furnished when it had been shown that the stcam-Iap as given 
by the completed Diagram equalled the radius NM of the circle 
ZNZ'. We thereupon proceeded to prove a certain general prop- 
osition in geometry ; and we shall now show how this proposition 
may be used to furnish the desired demonstration of our problem. 

Compare Figs. 4 and 5. In Fig. 4 the lines AB and CD are 
parallel and are distant from each other by the given amount 
of the lead on the scale selected for the design. They correspond 
to lines AB and CD in Fig. S, and the lead to ST. RflS in Fig. 
4 is the given cut-off angle ; it corresponds to angle RpS in Fig. 
S, which, we remember, was arbitrary. W in both figures bisects 
angle RP'C. In Fig. 5 we thereupon selected any point Maa L(y, 
and we showed that a line drawn through and ^ would be par- 
allel to a line drawn through R^ tangent to a circle H'2'(Fig. 5) 
drawn about .Swith a radius ST. Let us select, then, this point M 
in such a way that it will form the centre of a circle ZNZ' (Fig. 4) 
tangent to the lines C(y and Rf/, and to a circle UNQ whose radius 
is the maximum port-opening. The proposition will still be true ; 
and hence, by equation (5), a perpendicular from J/ onto Rf^ will 
equal a perpendicular from O onto a line drawn through the inter- 
section of ^,£7' with circle C7^5tangenttoa circle drawn about 5 as 
centre with a radius equal to the lead. But evidently the perpen- 
dicular from M is the radius of circle ZNZ' ; and by a proposition 
given on p. 309, the perpendicular from O is the steam-lap as given 
by the Di^^m. In other words, the steam-lap, as furnished by 
the completed Dii^ram, equals tiie radius NM of circle ZNZ', and 
this proves the correctness of the construction detailed on p. 314, 
for finding the least travel to suit given conditions of lead, cut-off, 
and port-opening. 

Herewith the main object of the present paper is accomplished. 
It remains now only to describe a method for finding graphically 
the centre M oi the circle ZNZ' (Fig. 4), which circle, we remem- 
ber, is to be tangent to the lines CD and Rp, and to the arc UQ. 
This problem, although of a purely geometrical character, may be 
nevertheless of interest to the designer. The author is not aware 
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of any published simple solution ; he therefore ventures to surest 
the following, which, though approximate, will be found very easy, 
and, in all practical cases, sufficiently accurate. 

Before entering on this subject, however, it may be well to state 
the limits within which the different variable elements of the Dia- 
gram must lie. Referring again to Fig. 4, it will be seen in the 
first place that angle RpB cannot ordinarily be less than 90^*. 
For the Diagram will be applied mainly to simple slide-valve 
design, and here with a cut-ofT angle of less than 90", the events 
of the stroke become so much distorted, and the port-opeoing 
becomes so ridiculously small in comparison with the steam-lap and 
with the travel.as to preclude a successful working of the valve. It 
may be ai^ed, of course, that these statements are contradicted 
by link-motion valves. But let it be remembered that in such 
cases the Digram is always laid out for maximum cut-ofT, which 
is always greater than half-stroke. We may, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing safely assume the lower limit of angle ROB to be 90*^. 
The upper limit will depend on the distance between AB and CD 
aa compared to the radius 0M\ for we have found that when the 
intersection of Rp with arc GS falls between AB and CD, the 
design would give a ncgrative steam-lap, which is impossible. The 
upper limit for RflB will therefore be reached when O falls on the 
intersection of CD with arc GS. But in this case the radius J/A'' 
of circle ZN^ is zero, so that the upper limit for angle RpB with 
a given lead and port-opening is reached when C falls on the inter- 
section of CD and arc UQ. The lead and port-opening, of course, 
have no definite limits, but it will be safe to assume that the former 
will in ordinary practice not exceed one-fourth of the latter. 

Remembering these restrictions, then, let us consider Fig. 7, 
which represents a typical case. Let XX' and CD be two lines 
drawn parallel to each other at any given distance apart. Let PO 
be drawn through CD to O on XX', making any angle POX less 
than 90" with XX. Call its intersection with CD, O. About 
■ as centre describe a circle UQ with a radius greater than OO". So 
far, it will be seen, we have merely the first steps in the construc- 
tion of Fig. 4. We now wish to find a method for determining 
the centre Mot a circle tangent to CD, to PO, and to arc UQ on 
the outside. 

Evidently the centre of this circle must lie on the bisector of the 
angle PO'C; draw this line Cff therefore. Select on it any point 
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whatever AP, but such that the perpendicular distaace from M* to 
CD will be greater than the distance HfN measured on the line 
OAf from AP to the intersection N of APO with arc UQ. The 
reafion for this restriction will appear later. About AP as centre 
draw a circle tangent to (yC; it will be tangent also to (/P, but 
not to UQ. For if it were, the point of tangency would evidently 
be at N*, and therefore M'N' would equal the radius of this circle, 
which, by the restriction imposed above, is impossible. Let then 
this circle cut OAP in L', and call L'N', q. Then if we lay off along 
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(/AP a distance g from JiP towards O", we get a second point 
AP'; and it is evident that if about AP' as centre we draw a second 
circle tangent to CC and to (yP, this circle would be tangent 
to UQ if it were not for the fact that the radius has now shortened, 
and further, that the point of tangency with UQ shifts slightly as 
the centre of the tangent circle changes its position on Cyif. That 
is to say, if the second auxiliary circle were tangent to UQ, it 
would be tangent, not at N, but at N", the intersection of OM" 
with UQ. We shall refer to this fact below under the term " shift- 
ing of the line of centres." For the present, however, let us neglect 
the effect of this shifting, and assume that if the radius of tiie 
second auxiliary circle had been the same as that of the first, the 
former circle would have been tangent to UQ if its centre is found 
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as described above. Now, as a matter of fact the radii are not 
equal, that of the second being less than that of the former by an 
amount equal to 

^ sin ^ 

if we denote by if the angle HCyC. For suppose we draw the per- 
pendiculars M'S and M"3' to CC. They are the radii respec- 
tively of the two circles about M' and M". Then 

M'S' — O'M' sin p; M"S" = O'M" sin f. 
Hence 

M'S' - M"S" - (O'M - O'M") sin » 
— ; sin ^ 

by construction, which proves the statement made above. It is 
therefore evident that we must again approach the centre to O" by 
an amount equal to q sin yi. Drawing about this new point a third 
circle it will be found as before to have approached to UQ, but, for 
the same reason as in the previous case, not to be tangent to UQ. 
Neglecting again the effect of the shifting of the line of centres, it 
will be plain that the distance now between this circle and UQ 
measured along the line of centres is {q sin 9) sin f , since evidently 
that is the amount by which the radius of the third circle is less 
than that of the second. We must, therefore, find a fourth centre 
for a fourth circle in the same manner as before. Continuing this 
process indefinitely, we finally obtain a point M, about which if 
we draw a circle, that circle will be tangent to (yP, to (yC, and to 
arc UQ ; and from our previous reasoning, it will be evident that 
this point M is distant from M' along the line CH by 

g + q sm ip ■\- q sin* f + g sin' <p ■\- ••■, 
This is a geometric progression whose sum is 



I — sm ^ 
Our problem is hence reduced to that of laying ofT graphically 
a distance represented by the expression at the end of the last 
par^raph. Now this is easily accomplished. For consider Fig. 
8. Let here the lines XX', CD, OP, and (yH, and the arc UQ, be 
drawn in the same manner as in Fig. 7. Let further the centre 
M' of the first auxiliary circle have been selected, and let that cir- 
cle have been drawn as previously detailed, and let the points L' 
and N' have the same significance as before. Now lay off on 
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CH any length (^E and call it d; also lay off from C towards 
C on (yC a distance C^R equal to L'N' s q. Then if from E 
towards O' we lay off ES equal to the length of a perpendicular 



EI from E onto OC, join ^ and S, and through £ draw a line 
parallel to RS to its intersection 6^ with CC, then £7*6^ will equal 
^ -i- (I — sin fi) on the scale of the drawing. For we have 





<EO'C~if;EO'-d, 


and hence 






El-d sin y, 


so that 






0'S~d(\-imf). 
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OB-.O'S—O'G-.O'R, 
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d:d(l-sm<,)~0'G: g. 


whence 






* ? 



d[\ — sin 4p) I — sin tp' 

We obtain then finally the following 

Rule: When there is given an angle less than 90°, a circle 
with its centre at the vertex of this angle, and a line parallel 
to one side of this angle and cutting the other side in a point 
Cy interior to this circle, and we wish to find the centre of a 
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circle tangent to the sides of the angle whose vertex is at £7 
and to that part of the given circle which is included between 
the sides of this angle on the outside, we proceed as follows: 
Bisect the angle whose vertex is at O , and on this bisector select 
any point M' nearer to the sides of the angle than to the given 
circle as measured on a line from M' to the centre of that circle. 
About M draw a circle tangent to the sides of the angle, and 
measure the distance between the two circles on the line joining 
their centres. Lay off from (y on either side of the acute angle 
with vertex (y a length OR equal to this distance, and on the 
bisector of that angle any other convenient length G'E. Drop 
from the point E last found a perpendicular onto either side of 
the angle and lay ofT its length from that point towards (y on the 
bisector. Join the point thus determined to the point R pre- 
viously fixed, and through E draw a second line parallel to this 
first line. Then measure the distance from (y to the inter- 
section of this second line with the side of the angle on which R 
is situated, and lay off the distance so found from M' towards 
(y on the bisector. The point thereby determined will be the 
centre of the required tangent circle. 

This rule, it will be seen, gives a very easy method of solving 
the problem. It is only approximate, however; for it must be re- 
membered, that in deducing it, the efTect of the shifting of die line 
of centres was entirely neglected. It will therefore devolve upon 
us now to find the amount by which the result will be in error, 
and to show that this amount will never be sufficiently lai^e to 
vitiate a practical valve-gear Diagram drawn in accordance with 
the method detailed above. 

To accomplish this result, we shall have to find the actual dis- 
tance between the centre of the first auxiliary circle and the true 
centre of a circle tangent to OP, to OC, and to UQ, and compare 
this value with that given by the formula ^ -t- (i — sin f). As will 
be seen from the following, this true distance will appear in the 
fotm of a converging series, which diflers in its sum but slighdy 
from the geometric prc^ression by which we have approximately 
expressed it above. 

Let us return to Fig. 7. Let us there erect at C7 a perpendicu- 
lar Kcutting CD in F, and let us call the directions OXsioA O Kposi- 
tive, so that VOX is the first quadrant. Suppose, now, that we 
have selected the point M' in accordance with previous instruc- 
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tions, and that we have drawn the circle Z^ Z^ (the first auxiliary 
circle), and further, that we know the true centre M of the required 
tangent circle ZZ'. Draw the lines OM' and OM', the former 
cutting UQ in N' and Z, Z( in L', and the latter cutting both UQ 
and ZZ' in the common point of tangency N, Since O and (y do 
not coincide, these tines will not coincide ; in fact it is this non- 
coincidence which makes the rule on p. 327 only approximate. 
Next drop the perpendicuUrs M'T' from M', and M2 from M 
onto XX' and let them cut (/Cia S' and in S respectively. Evi- 
dently y is the point of tangency of Z,Z/, and S that of ZZ' with 
eye. Then, if we call, as before 

L'N'.f, and <HO'C,^, 
and further 

(9A'(radius of UQ), R, 
MS{raA\Ms ai ZZ'). r, 
M'S'{ndiasoiZ^Z^').r', 
OT.e, 

or, €>, 

OF,b, 

^ = OM* - MT\ 

c'* - OM'* - WT'\ 
But 

OM- R + r, 
OM' = R+g + r', 
and 

MT- r + 6. 
M'T' ~r' + d; 
so that, substituting, 

c* _ ^ + ^ 4- 2>?r - r» - ^ - 2r^, 

£'*T^IP+g* + r'*+2Rr' + 2R9+2r'9-r''-^—zr'd. 
or, simplifying, 

^~R'+3Rr-l^-2ri, (6) 

c" = R* + g* + 2Rr' + 2Rg + 2r'q -l^ -zr'b. (7) 

Let us change the form of these last two expressions. We have, 
since angle HCfC— f, angle PO'C= angle POX -> 2tp. Hence 

O'F— b tan (90" - 2v) 
= b cot 2ip. 



and finally 
we have 
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Abo 



So that 



- {FS - O'F) tan p. 



r' = {i^ —b cot 2if) tan f 

(, cot* ip—\\ 
2 cot y) / ^ 
— c'Umip—}4d+ }4btan*f, 
and similarly for r. We get then the two expressions 

r — ctanp— J^^i — tan'^o), (S) 

r' mac' taaf— %b{l — tan*yj). (9) 

Introduce these values in (6) and (7). The former becomes 

^-.^+ 2^[f tanp— J^*(i — tan*f)] 

— A* — 2*[c tan y> — >^*(i — tan*y:)], (10) 
and the latter 

f" — ^ + f* + 2^[(^ tan ip — ^b(i — tan' ys)] 
+ 2^f + 2?[(y tan p — ^d(i — tan* f )] 
— ** — z^i;.:' tan p — J^^i — tan*f)]. (11) 

These expressions can be simplified. Let us select (11). It re- 
duces to 

£'*— 2^ tan f{R + g — d) — 

R' + ^+ zRq - ^ — ^1 — tan* p) (^ + ? — b). 
Solving this equation, we get 

c' — (^ + ? — ^) tan p ± • [^ + ^ + zRg — ** 
— ^I — tan* y;) (^ + ? — *) 
+ (^+?-d)*tan*f]. (12) 

Now ^ is to have a real value ; will the above equation make it 
so for all values of #• ? To answer this question let us write the' 
expression under the radical in the form 

[{ye+?)(V? + ?)-^ _^i_tan*v.)(/e + ?-^) 

+ {^ + ?-i)'tan*y..' 

We remember that R is, by condition, greater than b, and that these 
quantities as well as q are positive. Therefore R-\- q must be the 
same, and greater than b. Hence (^ + ; — J) is positive, and so is 
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{R + qf —If. The term — <5( i — tan ^<p){R + ? — *) is therefore 
the only one which can be negative, and it will be so only when 
tan 7 < I , I. e., when f < 45°. The greatest negative value it can 
have, therefore, is for ip — o. But then the total expression becomes 

{R + q){R +q)-d'-{R + g)6 + S' 

and since (^ -f ;) > J, this is evidently positive. Equation (12) 
will therefore always give a real value for <r'. 

That being the case, we ask, what sign shall we select for the 
radical ? The above investigation furnishes the answer. For since 

R'+ ^+ 2Rq — ** — *(i — tan *tp){R + q~&) 

is necessarily positive, the value of the radical must evidently be 
greater than 

■</{R + q — i)'lan' f = {R + q — l>)t^nf. 

Since then, for the present case, c' is positive, we must select the 
positive sign. In fact, a little consideration will show that the 
negative sign gives the value which c" would have had, if angle 
PCyi) had been bisected, and not angle FCC. We shall, there- 
fore, in the following consider the equation 

c' = {R + q-d)tin^ + ^[IP-i- q^ + sRq-l/' 
— *(i — tan* ^)(R + q - b) 
+ (7e + y_*)»tanV]. (13) 

This expression may be simplified as follows : The polynomial 
under tiie radical may be written 

{R -ir q)* — ^ — l> {R -¥ q) + S* ■{■ d{R + q - 6) tan* ip 

+ (R+q- d)(R + y _ *) tan" y 
~(R + qf - b{R + ^) + tanV(^ + ? - *){-^ + ?) 
- (^ + ?)*(' + tan' f)-b{R-^ q){i + tan' <p) 
-ssef[{R+qy-d{R + q)l 
so that finally 

^ mm {R + q — d) tan f + sec <p ■^(R+~qy^J(R~+q). (14) 
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By an entirely similar line of reasoning we get from (lo) 



<: — (^ — ^) tan ? + sec y v'^ — bR. (15) 

Subtracting (15) from (14). we have, then 



„^/e*_^?]secy. (16) 

Now evidently, the distance between the centre of the dide 
Z,Z/ and that of the circle ZZ is 

M'Mmm (c" —c)-t-COSr, 

and this expression will be theoretically correct, for in finding c 
and c" we have assumed the position of M as known, and we have 
taken account of the shifting of the line of centres. We have 
then, from (16), for the true value of JH'M, 

M'M~, ^^- + —V- [^7^ + of -d(R+g) 

cos* r cos* y. I- \ T^ X/ \ -> n/ 

- s/-JP-^jR}, (17) 

and it is the value of this expression which we must find. 

We proceed as follows : Expand the two radicals by the 
binomial theorem. We get for the first 

- A (>? + ?)'- * fs+^' " '7 

Let us investigate this scries : In the first place, we see that it is 
convergent ; for R + g> 6, and it is a well-known theorem that 
the series 

I — X — .r* ~x* 

is convergent when ^ < i . We see secondly, that each term after 
the first is negative ; for all even terms contain an odd number of 
negative factors in the coef^cients, and all odd terms contain an 
even number of these factors. Finally, we see that all the numeri- 
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cal coefficients after the third are less than ^, for each one is oh- 
taioed from the coefficient of the preceding term by multiplying 
the latter by a quantity less than unity. 
Expanding the second radical of (17) we find 

-A^-iJjji-- J. 

a series to which all the above remarks apply. The two series 
being convergent, then, we may subtract one from the other and 
find another convergent scries as below : 

and since each of the numerical coefficients is equal to or less 
than ^, the sum or this series is less than the sum of 

(-«■ «• «^ 

1 S"^^'^^"' 



-[^ 



, Ifq 



We find then finally, that the length liTM will differ from 
by less than 



cos' f cos' If 



I *v 

^cos'y(^+ q~b\R~ 



(■9) 



(20) 



Now, in an actual valve-gear Diagram, f cannot exceed 45°, as 
we have previously remarked. Further, the radius R of the port- 
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opening circle will not ordinarily be drawn on a scale so small as 
to make it less.than I inch. The first auxiliary circle can always 
be so selected as to make q not over ^ inch, that is, in the most 
ui^ravorablc case liable to arise in practice, not over yiR. b, 
finally, will in a slide-valve rarely, if ever, exceed }^R. The 
largest value, then, which the above fraction can ever be expected 
to have, will be 

^-g'x^Jg '__ K^ 



i {R- \R){R + f/e - \P) cos" 45° 240 cos* 45° 

R I . . 

■• — — mch 

120 i20 

\i R~ \". And that the above is the largest value will be easily 
seeit For it is evident that as R increases, the value of the frac- 
tion (20) decreases, since R appears only in the denominator. And 
what is more, with an increasing R, both g and i) decrease when 
measured in parts of ^ ; for ^ is a matter purely of construction, and 
b rarely exceeds J^" in any engine. And further it must be re- 
membered that even if the unfavorable conditions detailed above 
should occur, ^^ inch would still be more than the actual error, 
since the fraction (30) is admittedly larger than the sum of the two 
radicals which it replaces. We may therefore say, that for all 
practical purposes of design, M'Mis equal to 
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which, it will be seen, is the expression for the distance between 
the centre of the auxiliary and that of the required circle, when the 
latter is determined by the method described on pp. 337. 

There remains now but one more point to be mentioned, in 
order to make this discussion complete. On p. 325 we have stated 
that in selecting a point M' (Fig. 8) as the centre for the auxiliary 
circle Z^Z^', our choice was restricted by the consideration that Jlf 
should be nearer to the side of the angle than to the arc UQ, We 
must give a reason for this restriction as follows : In the first place, 
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it is evident that M' must be either nearer to the side of the angle 
or further away from it than from the arc l/Q. For if its distance 
from the side and from the arc were the same, we would have im< 
mediately the centre Mot the required circle, and thus the entire 
succeeding work would become useless. It might, of course, oc- 
cur in practice, that the first trial would give M; that is unlikely, 
however. Why, then, should M' be taken on the side of jff speci- 
fied above? The reason is found in the expression (20), which, as 
we recall, is the amount by which the irue distance between the 
centres M' and M differs from that distance as found by the rule 
on p. 327. For we have seen, that when the above restriction is 
placed on the position of M', this fraction will always be less than 
■jj-j of an inch. It can be easily shown, however, that when that 
restriction is removed, and M' should be so selected as to make g 
negative, this error, in unfavorable cases, might reach ^ of an 
inch, an appreciable quantity. Our position is therefore entirely 
justified. 

Notb: Before concluding this article the author ventures to sug- 
gest the following method for finding accurately the radius of small 
lap-circles, which, to the best of his knowledge, is new. Every 
draughtsman has experienced the difficulty of correctly judging 
the point of intersection of an admission or cut-off line with the 
valve-circle when the lap is small, and hence the angle between 
the curve and the line minute. A simple method of overcoming 
Hiis difficulty may therefore be of some value. It is as follows : 




Fig. 9. 



Draw the travel-circle TRP(F\g. 9), and the tangent OT to the 
valve-circle at 0. Continue the line whose intersection with the 
latter circle is to be determined until it cuts the travel-circle in, say, 
R. From R drop a perpendicular onto 07; the length of this 
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perpendicular will then equal exactly the distance along OR from 
to the intersection of OR with the valve-drcle. The proof of 
this proposition is so simple that it need not be given here. One 
point, however, deserves mention, namely, that the method be- 
comes particularly convenient for very small laps — cases for which 
it is especially useful — for then the angle ROl becomes so small 
that we may use the length of the arc R7 for that of its sine, and 
hence need not even draw the perpendicular. And it will be seen 
further, that when once the common tangent 01 is drawn, it may 
be used to find all four laps, a convenience not to be overlooked. 



THE CRYSTALLOGRAPHY OF THE CALCITES OF 
THE NEW JERSEY TRAP REGION. 

Bt AUSTIN FLINT ROGERS. 

Introduction. — The calcites of several different mineralogical 
provinces in America have been studied in some detail. Palache * 
has described the Lake Superior calcites. Hobbsf has given an 
account of the calcite crystals of the Upper Mississippi lead and 
zinc region. Farrington \ has presented a paper dealing with the 
well known calcites from the Joplin lead and zinc district 

The calcites occurring in the trap region of New Jersey, another 
distinct mineralogical province, have received but brief notice 
and it is my purpose in this paper to give a detailed account of 
such crystals as have come under my observation during the past 
year. The crystals have for the most part been collected by the 
writer. Some are in the Egleston Mineralogical Museum of Colum- 
bia University. Others have been furnished by Mr. Frederick 
Kalo, of Jersey City, and by Mr. Wallace G. Levison, of Brook- 
lyn, to both of whom I would express my sincere thanks. 

Previous Work. — The only paper that has appeared on the crys- 
tallography of the New Jersey calcites is one by vom Rath in the 
Zeit. fiir Kiyst. u. Min.g Vom Rath describes five combinations 

*G«il. Surv. Mich,, Vol. VI., pp. 161-184. 1900. 

tZdl. f. Kryst,n, Mm., Vol. XXV., 527. 

t Publicalioiu Field ColumluBD Museum, Gcol.Scriei. Vol.1. ,a3». 1900. There- 
tntts of the writer's study of the Joplin calcitei wilt ippeu in a forthcoming Tolnoie of 
the University Geological Surrey of Kansas reports. 

1 Vol. I., pp. 604-614 } pi. XXV., fT. a-6. 1877. 
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from Bergen Hill with sixteen forms, of which seven are doubtful. 

Dana * has figured a calcite crystal from Bergen Hill with the 
forms (— ^R and — \R\), but no measurements are given. 

Occurrence. — The calcites described in this paper are from the 
following localities, all in New Jersey: Bci^en Hill, Jersey City, 
Weebawken, Edgewater, Fort Lee, Snake Hill, Upper Montclair, 
Great Notch and West Paterson. 

They occur in veins in the trap or in the vesicular material at 
the contact between the trap and the Triassic sandstones and 
shales. 

Habit. — The crystal habit varies from tabular to steep scaleno- 
hedral. Prismatic types are notably lacking. Crystals of tabular 
or low rtiombohedral habit arc common in the Palisade trap (in- 
trusive) but have not been observed in the Watchung traps (ex- 
trusive). While crystals of steep rhombohedral or scalenohedral 
habit are present in both the Palisade and Watchung traps, they 
are relatively more abundant in the latter. 

Description of Forms. 

I. Basal Pinacoid, — ^This is a fairly common though usually sub- 
ordinate form. On several combinations from Jersey City and 
Edgewater, it is the dominant form. At these localities the basal 
plane appears as a white opaque layer terminating the crystals in 
a similar manner to those of Andrcasbcrg, Freiberg, and other 
European localities. On these tabular crystals parting parallel to 
the basal pinacoid is observed and is often very marked. The 
parting surface has a pearly luster. 

The pinacoid is sometimes bright but it is easily affected by 
etching agents, and when at all exposed is corroded or etched. 

2-3. Prisms. — The first and second order prisms are rare and 
subordinate forms. The prismatic habit is notably lacking in the 
New Jersey calcites. 

4. Pasitine Rhambohedrons. — m {4041 { is a very common form. 
It usually has a bright surface. 

5. K ■ {5052) occurs as very narrow faces truncating the obtuse 
polar edges of AT: {2131 J. 

6. Q- 1 1 2.0.12.5 {. "^^t was observed as a subordinate form on 
some small crystals from Upper Montclair (combination 13). 

•"System of Mineralogy" (5th ed.}. Fig. SJa.p. 670. 1868, 
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Table of Forms of the New Jersey Calcites. 

(Plate 1. U ft gnomonic prDJcction of ibe fomu.) 
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7. ^- {2021 1. This form occurs on small crystals (combinatioa 
9) from Great Notch. Though subordinate it is well defined. The 
only previously recorded mention of the form is by Palache* on 
the Lake Superior calcites. 

8. ^ • J lot t j . ' The unit rhombohedron is the commonest of the 
positive rhombohedrons, but is much less common than some of 
the negative ones. On a group of Bei^en Hill crystals in the 
Egleston Mineralogical Museum it is the only form present 
These crystals which measure about an inch in diameter are similar 
to those from Poretta, Italy. Irby f states that it is extremely 
rare as a simple form. 

9. Negative Rhombohedrons. The negative rhombohedrons out- 
rank the positive ones in number and importance. 

9. }"{0225j was observed on crystals from Edgewater. Its 
faces are dull and rough. 

10. d-foii2{. This a common form with its characteristic 
striations parallel to the shorter diagonal of its faces but is always 
subordinate. 

11. ''to335{ was identified on a single minute crystal from 
Fort Lee (combination 24). 

12. ']-{0445[. A crystal from West Paterson bears this form 
(combination 14). 

13. A' {oSS^t occurs at Great Notch and West Paterson. 

14. V- |oS54{ is figured by Dana| on a Bergen Hill crystal. It 
was also identified by the writer on a crystal from Edgewater. 

15. f- }0443{ appears on several combinations from West Pater- 
son. 

16. ic {0775 1 is mentioned and figured by vom Roth as occur- 
ing on Bergen Hill calcites. 

17. p- f0332j is a rather common form. On several crystals it 
is the dominant form. One crystal from Jersey City in the col- 
lection of Mr. Frederick Kato bears a remarkable resemblance 
to a cube. It is a prominent form on crystals from Edgewater 
where it appears in combination with o]oooi{. Some of the 
crystals have Hor appearance of a cube in combination with the 
octahedron. For further details sec remarks under combination 10. 

*Loe. tit. 

t On the CiyUallognpb; of Caldle. Inang. Dis., Bonn, 1878. Abitr. in Zeit t 
K17M. u. Hid 3, 610, 1879. 
%Lm. tit. 
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i8. H-\o.ii.Ti.ii\ new. On the flat ciystals from Edge- 
water, a new negative rhombohedroa occurs to which this symbol 
is assigned. 

\g. A- [0995 [ occurs with the preceding form. 

20. r-|o22i[ is the most frequently occuring rhombohedron, 
and one to which many crystals owe their habit 

21. y- {0.13.134} new. Narrow faces, truncating the obtuse 
polar edges of/*- J17.H.28.65. 

22. J- J0772J was observed but once, and tiien truncating the 
polar edges of P: \ 325 1 } on a small crystal from Upper Montclair.' 

33. E- {05511 was identified by zonal relations on some crystals 
from Upper Montclair (combination 21). 

24. K • fo88i } was observed on Upper Montclair crystals, and is 
sometimes quite prominent. It also truncates the acute polar 
edges of V\ {6.5.1 i.i \ of small crystals from Bergen Hill. 

SCALENOHBDRONS OF THE PRINCIPAL ZoHB. 

This is a very prominent zone; all but two of the forms lie be- 
tween JioTij and )1130[. 

25. /:j2t34{ was observed on several crystals from the tunnel 
at Great Notch. 

26. /: } 7.2.9. 1 1 { was observed by vom Rath. 

27. jt: {i7,5.22.2t. New. A new form lying in a zone with 
a- joifij, /: J2i'34j,/' JloTij and (8.5.13.3! is given the above 
indices. Although striated parallel to its intersection edges with 
p ■ j lOl I { it gave good reflections. It occurs on crystals from the 
tunnel at Great Notch and the combination is designated as No. 8. 

28. H:\i\42\ is a prominent, sometimes the dominant, form, 
on crystals from Upper Montclair. Its faces are much striated, be- 
ing in oscillatory combination with other scalenohedrons of the 
principal zone. It is associated either with K: {2131! or P: 

29. K: {2131} is a very common form and one to which many 
crystals owe their habit. The largest crystals found in the region 
(Bei^en Hill and Edgewater) have this scalenohedron as a domi- 
nant form. 

30. M: I7.4.11.3I was observed but once and then as a promi- 
nent form on a minute crystal from Fort Lee (combination 24). 

31. O: [8.5. 13.3}. A few crystals from the tunnel at Great 
Notch bear this fc 'm. 
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32. P- {17.11.28.6J, which has been recorded but once before 
(by Palache from Lake Superior), occurs as the dominant form on 
crystals from Great Notch. 

33' P- iS^S'l is quite common on the upper Montclair crystals. 
It is usually associated wi& K: J 2 1 3 1 j and the intersection edges 
of the faces of the two forms are not sharply defined. The faces 
are more brilliant than those oi K: 

34. V: j6.s.ii.ij is the dominant form on crystals from two 
different localities, Bergen Hill (combination 27) and Snake Hill 
(combination 28). 

35. Otiter scaUnokedrons. — Vom Rath has described a number of 
other scalenohedrons but of these all but one Y { 1 2.32.44. 1 3} are 
doubtful. 

Some crystals bear several other scalenohedrons, mostly nega- 
tive ones, but from the measurements so far made, no indices can 
definitely be assigned to them. 

Description op Coubinatiohs. 

The various combinations are grouped under diflferent types 
according to their dominant forms. 

Type I. — Basal pinacoid dominant Habit tabular. In the three 
combinations given the basal pinacoid is white and opaque and it is 
a plane of easy separation. The parting surfaces have a pearly luster. 

Combination I. — o, p- Edgewater. This combination grades 
into combination 11. 

HeuarenieDts (contact goaionetet). o/\p- (oooi iojja) (6) meu. 55''39' 

<*!<:■ SSST- 
2. o, v- Jersey City. Small tabular crystals. ^ is identified 
by the fact that it truncates the polar edges of the cleavage rfaom- 
bohedron. 

J. o,p-,A-,H;d; —??, —n* Small tabular crystals, oanda. 
are dull. The other planes are bright and give good reflections 
for the most part. 

_ _ Ma*. Ode. 

d-A/f- (oua!0.i8.i8.i3) (6) ^j-jS' '7°3^ 

t-A^- (oaii!0.i8.i5.i3) (9) 9 »o 9 » 

A-Aff- {0995:0.18.18.13) (3) 643 650 

/.{clear.) A -ff- (1011:0.18.18.13) (3) 81 31 81 36>i 

>i(cle«v.)Ao (ioh:oooi) (3) 44 37 44 36ji 

/■(d«T.)A*- {lo^iiOMi) C) 7J 19X 72 i6)i 

S-Ao (om;oooi) (2) 26 t4>i a6is 

^ At- (0995:0321) {3) a a6 a 30 

A-A~fi (0995= ? ) (3) 9 4 

* la thii and the following descriptions, ? is an ondetenDlncd rhoiDbobedri«, ? ? an 
DndetenDined acalenobedron, either paiiti*e or oegative as iodicaled. 
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Type IT. Prism dominant. No crystals observed. 

Type III. Steep rhombohedron dominant (5 R or above). No 
determinable crystals of these types were observed. 

Type IV. Middle rhombohedrons dominant (4 R to R). 

4. fjff. Bergen Hill. Amber colored crystals. Forms iden- 
tified by their relation to cleavage. Twinning lamellae (tw. pi. 
i- {0112}) are inserted in the crystals. 

5- f ■ ( «. + ? ?■ Great Notch. Small colorless crystals of this 
combination are common at Great Notch. 

6. y ■ , * • , a, + ? ?. Upper Montdair. 

7. ^. Upper Montclair, Minute light amber-colored twinned 
crystals. The twinning plane '\&p. Jioii j. 

8. r.«% ':.-*:, O:; a,m-, p. Tunnel at Great Notch. Snaall 
colorless crystals. The foces in the zone [4-, /-, a\ are striated, 
but give very good reflections. ;■ has a very bright surface. 

_ _ Km*. CJc. 

X-./\7.: (i7.S.£a.a:a2.'sj7-») 

%:f\0: {i7.SM.2^8.5.i3-3) 

t:t\t: (»134=3>«4) 

f- Af' (oaaiiaoai) 

fA^' (ozJuoiia) 

9. f,;p,i;0,p-,R;6, —}?, — }}. 

crystals. The faces are more or less striated but gave fairly good 
reflections. R- is mentioned byPalache as occurring in the Lake 
Superior calcites. The basal pinacoid is smooth and bright. /> is 
sometimes the terminal face to the exclusion of o. 

UmM. Cilc 
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Twin seams (tw. pl.olT2) are present in a few crystals. 

10. p- Bergen Hill, Weehawken. One crystal from the first 
locality with this form alone in the collection of Mr. Frederick 
Kato bears a remarkable resemblance to a cube. It is very sym- 
metrical, measures about 6 mm. on a side and with the exception 
of another smaller one like it, is free on all sides being found 
perched on a tuft of byssolite. It is more like a cube than the 
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80-called cuboid of Haiiy (0554) the angle between adjacent faces 
being 91'* 41' instead of 84" 3«ji'. In the striations on the facea 
it simulates a ctystal of the hextetrahedral class of the isometric 
system. 

P- A P- ("33* ■ 33'>^ (^) toe»a. (contEct ganiometer} 88° IS', cilc. 88° iS'. 

The Weehawken crystals of the same form are not so cube-like 
in appearance. They bear striations of a difTerent sort from the 
Bergen Hill crystals. These striations were produced, or at least 
accentuated, by etching. 

P" A P- (°3y-3°3^) (S) ™*"»- (contact goniometer) 91" 4S'. <="!=- 9"° 4^'- 

11. p; o. Edgewater. Small nearly colorless crystals, simulat- 
ing cubes with some of the angles acuminated by faces of octo- 
hedron. This combination grades into combination I. 

12. V- Edgewater. A single crystal consisting of this form 
alone was found at Edgewater. 

»■ A *■ (0554:5054) (6) "MM. 84" W, c«lc. 84" 3"Ji'- 

13. p-,f',o,m-,b,Q-,H-,S- + ??. Upper Montdair. Small color- 
less crystals intimately associated with heulandite. o is quite 
prominent on some crystals and has a bright luster. 
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14. /■, f, o, «■, f-, i-, ij., *■, — ?? — ??. West Paterson. Small 
colorless crystals similar to those of the last-mentioned combina- 
tion. 
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\^. p- Bei^n Hill. Dark grey crystals (about an inch in 
diameter) consists of this form alono^ As a simple form /■, is quite 
rare. Poretta, Italy is a prominent locality for it. 

Type V. Obtuse rhombohedron dominant. 

i6. fi-,K\,P:,—'i Edgewater. Rather small crystals of tabular 
habit 

1I«L Cdc. 
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lype VI. Obtuse scalcnohedron dominant. 

16. H:,b,i. Upper Montdair. Small slightly amber-colored 
crystals. H'. is striated, being in oscillatory combination wiUi 
other scalenohedrons of the principal zone. 

_ Hiu. C«le. 

.H'.f\H: (314a A 413a) (3) a3'*45' ^"^'^ 

h f\i- (loioAoiTa) (a) 64"3o' 63O4S 

17. H'. ) ^: I n- > 7' Upper Montclair. Small crystals similar 
to those of last mentioned combination. 
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lype Vn. Middle scaloiohedron dominant 

18. Ki, k- Edgewater. Rather small white crystals partially 
enclosed by a secondary growth of calcite. h appears as very 
narrow faces truncating the obtuse polar edges of K\ Measure- 
ments with contact goniometer, K: JC: (2131 : 3121) (4) meas. 
3S«25', calc. 35*36'. 

19. JC: Edgewater. Large gray twinned crystal. Twin plane, 
ojoooii- 

Heu. Calc 

JC: A ^! (»'!' '''^t) (3) TS"**' 7S°aa' 

^■-AX'- (ai3i:3>ai) (4) 35 35 35 36 

zo. K: Bergen Hill. Large crystals in the ^leston Mineralog' 
ical Museum associated with stilbite. 

21. JC:,S-, • Upper Montclair. Smalt colorless crystals. The 
faces did not give good reflections. K: /\ K: Meas. (2) 36°43', 
calc, 35^^36'. S- and y- are identified by their zonal relations. 
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32. Ki, P\, M-, Tip" Upper MoDtclair. Small colorless or light 
amber crystals, very common at this locality. P: is bright and 
smooth while K: is rather dull. K\ is nearly always dominant 
but sometimes P: and K: are almost equally developed. It ts an 
interesting fact that the obtuse polar edges of/*: and the acute 
polar edges of K: are invariably truncated, the one by w, the 
other by p*. 
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trf and r>- were identified by their zonal relations. 

23. JC:, y. Upper Montclair. Small colorless twinned crystals 
associated vith quartz crystals. The twinning plane i3/.{lon[. 

No measurements were possible on account of the dull surbces 
of the faces but the forms were identified by their zonal and cleav- 
age relations. 

, 24. M:,p-, f, »■. Fort Lee. Minute colorless twinned crystals 
tw. pi./. {lofi}. 

H*u. C>1& 

M:/\M: (7 4-'n3'! 7 "43) (4) 73-39' 73'40' 

M:f\M\ <7-4-"-3: II-4-7-3) (3) 39 54 404 

"■A/- (404IJI011) (3) 31 9X 3> >o>4 

* ■ Af {<»" ' *0") (3) 73 4 7* >7 

^ i A «- (M" = 0335) (3) 3a 52 3a 30 

> ! A '■ ('<>" f 0335) (3) >o4 56 104 47 

35. P,J-, — ?. Great Notch. Small colorless crystals. 

Htw. C1I& 

P- AF- {17.11.^.6 il^.aSrTi.e) (8) ji^is' 7i"i2' 
^■A^ (I7.ii.a8.6:a8.ii.i7.6) (13) 44 a? 44 aS 

/• was identified by the fact that it truncates the acute polar 
edges of P 

26. P:, J: Upper Montclair. Minute colorless crystals in 
cavities in prehnite. 

P: A P: meas. (2) 4S°46'. calc, 45^32'. 

J- was recognized by the fact that it truncates the acute polar 
edges of P : 

lypt VHI. Acute scalenohedron dominant 
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27- V'; n*. o. Bergen Hill. Smaller colorless aeicular crystals 
in the Eglcstoa Mineralogical Museum. 
V: is striated but gave good reSections. o is dull. 
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n* was recogaized by the fact that it truncates the acute polar 
edges of V: 

z8. Vi.Tl: Snake Hill. Small nearly colorless crystals, capped 
by crystals of a second generation (^-, — ??, + ?) Vis striated and 
gave poor reflections. H' 's very narrow." 

y-./^V: BW«.(3) 65"4i' SS'SSJi' 

Twin Crystals. 

Of the four twinning laws known for calcite, three are exempli- 
fied in the New Jersey trap calcites, namely, foooit, foiiz} and 
{lOll). 

Crystals twinned according to the first law, where the twinning 
plane and composition is the basal pinacoid {oooi } were observed 
in three dilTerent combinations all from one locality, Edgewater, 
large scalenohedron K: (combination 19. ) tabular crystal o, and 

p- (comb. I) and tabular crystal (comb. 3). 

The second method of twinning (tw. pi. {0112}) is more com- 
mon and was observed on crystals from Upper Montclair, West 
Paterson, Bei^en Hill, and Snake Hill. The crystals from Snake 
Hill in the collection of Mr. W. G. Levison are the so-called 
" butterfly twins " and much resemble those from Guanajuto, Mex- 
ico, except that they are smaller. 

Twin seams after this law occur on combination 4 from Bergen 
Hill and also on small crystals with undetermined negative scalen- 
ohcdra from Upper Montclair. Twinning lamellae caused by this 
method of twinning are frequent on cleavage surfaces. 

Twinning after the third law (tw. pi. and comp. face loi I ) is ex- 
hibited by three different combinations : 

1. Crystals from Upper Montclair. K:, </>. (combination 23). 

2. Crystals from Upper Montclair with the simple form y. 

3. Crystals from Fort Lee (combination 24). 

The individual crystals have their vertical axes at right angles 
(89° 14') and have one cleavage face in common. 
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These are, I believe, the first recorded occurrences of this twio- 
ning law for American calcites. 

Parting. 

In addition to the well-developed cleavage other planes of easy 
separation are frequently observed in the New Jersey calcites. 

The well-known parting parallel to {oii2| due to secondary 
twinning is noticed and on some cleavage masses from Fort Lee 
this parting is more easily obtained than the cleavage itself. 
Several crystals from Edgcwater broke with a surface of high 
lustre parallel to }01I2[. Here there is apparently no connection 
with twinning. Such separation may be due to solution planes. 
That 01 12 is a plane of easy solution is shown by some crystals 
from Granby, Mo., studied by the writer. Etching agents had 
attacked the crystal producing cavities of various kinds but more 
especially flat cavities along the cleavage planes and along (oi72} 
sometimes penetrating quite a distance within the crystal. 

In the flat tabular crystals with white opaque ends from Edge- 
water and Jersey City (combinations, i, 2 and 3) perfect parting 
parallel to the basal pinacoid may easily be obtained within the 
white termination. The parting surfaces have a pearly luster. This 
method of parting is' exhibited in crystals from Andrcasberg, 
Freiberg, Kongsberg, Norway and Guanajuato, Mexico. It seems 
probable that the parting surfaces represent stages in the growth 
of the crystal though they are not marked by foreign inclusions as 
is the case in some other minerals. 

Paragenesis. 

Of the various minerals produced by contact metamorphism of 
the trap with the sandstones and shales calcite was one of the first 
to be formed, being preceded only by datolite and prehnite. The 
order of formation seems to have been about as follows: Datoltte, 
prehnite, calcite, heulandite, apophyltite, analcite, natrolite, stilbite. 

Several generations of calcite are observed. For instance at 
Great Notch a specimen of drusy calcite is distributed over other 
minerals including calcite. Phantom crystals and parallel growths 
of individuals of different habits are not uncommon. 
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ON THE DETERMINATION OF LEAD IN ORES. 

By IRVING C BULL. 
[Contribatioa from the Havemcfet Laboratories, Columbia Unirenity, No. 67.] 

The ordinary fire assay for lead in ores is frequently so erroneous 
in its results as to cause great dissatisfaction. With most ores the 
results are considerably too low (about 2 per cent] and with others 
notably too high: t. ;., in oxidized ores containing iron, copper, 
antimony and bismuth, the lead button may contain several per 
cent, of such impurities and so weigh more than warranted by 
analysis. 

The object of this article, Ihereforc, is to test and compare the 
best existing methods in order to select a method which may be 
recommended both because of its accuracy and rapidity. A num- 
ber of schemes, gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic, have been 
proposed, but most of them have proven either too lengthy and 
troublesome or too inaccurate. 

The first method which is to be examined, and which is to be 
taken as the basis of comparison with other methods, is the 
method of weighing the lead as lead sulphate. This method is 
to be tried upon six samples of lead ore obtained from different 
sections of this country and carrying various amounts of lead and 
impurities. 

Each of these ores was first ground in an iron mortar and then 
finished upon a bucking board until fine enough to pass through a 
hundred mesh sieve, the last traces of ore not fine enough were 
ground in an agate mortar and passed through the sieve, then the 
whole was thoroughly mixed and quartered down to a small sample 
tube full of each ore, leaving about one quart of each ore in reserve. 
Again, the samples thus obtained were ground in an agate mortar 
to an impalpable powder in order to get as complete solution of 
the ore as possible. It might be well to emphasize fi'equently that 
more errors are made by incomplete solution of the ore than is 
ordinarily supposed. 

Weighed amounts of each of the ores were carefully spread over 
a watch glass so as to expose as much surface as possible and 
moisture in each determined by drying in an air bath at 1 10° C. to 
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constant weight This work was perTonned so as to make, if 
necessary, any corrections in the lead percentages afterwards ob- 
twned. The moisture was as follows : 

I. 00.00 per c«nt. 3. 00.35 per cent S- 00.31 per cent. 

3. 00.36 " 4. 00.43 " 6. 00.14 " 

The sulphuric acid and other chemicals used were tested for lead 
but none was found. Distilled water was used throughout. 

The six ores were first assayed before commencing the work of 
comparison so as to make this comparison as complete as possible. 
The assays were conducted as described in the " Notes on Assay- 
ing," by Ricketts and Miller, depending upon the character of the 
ore; >. e., whether a sulphide, sulphate or carbonate. Care was 
exercised in every case to obtain the best agreeing results. They 
were as follows : 

t. Gmlena, 76 per cent 

3. " 37 ■' " 

3. Certussite, ■ ^ 1. n 

4. Solphnrel, Galena and Sphalerite, 44.7 " " 

5. Galena and Stilniiite, 38.7 '■ " 

6. CermsMte, 37.8 " " 

Part I. 
A. Gravimetric — Lead Sulphate. 

The following gravimetric methods were then carried out on each 
of the six ores, first weighing the lead as lead sulphate. 

Method. — Dissolve three tenths to one gram of the finely ground 
ore (depending upon the amount of lead in the ore) in 15 ccm. of 
concentrated nitric acid and a few drops of hydrochloric acid in a 
covered casserole or beaker, boiling until the ore is completely 
decomposed and the sulphur oxidized, adding more of each of the 
acids if decomposition seems to be incomplete. Cool slightly and 
add 10 ccm. of diluted sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.41) and evaporate 
to fumes of sulphuric anhydride. Near the end it is well to hold 
the casserole or beaker in the hand over the flame in order to pre- 
vent bumping and spattering; thick dense fumes of sulphuric an- 
hydride are absolutely necessary to ensure complete conversion of 
the lead to sulphate. 

Cool and add carefully 100 ccm. of distilled water and boil for 
five minutes to dissolve any ferric salts that may have formed by 
evaporation. Cool and add 15 ccm. of 95 per cent, ethyl alcohol, 
stir well, settle and decant through a small filter, leaving as much 
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as possible of the residue of lead sulphate, calcium sulphate, barium 
sulphate, strontium sulphate, etc., in the casserole. Wash the resi- 
due thoroughly with a solution containing I per cent of sulphuric 
acid and i o per cent, of alcohol, using about 400 ccm. in all , finally 
with alcohol alone, pouring the washings through the filter each 
time. 

Dissolve the lead sulphate from the residue in the cassserole in 
a strong hot solution of ammonium acetate, slightly acid with 
acetic acid : pour the solution through the filter into a clean 
beaker. The filter is best moistened with ammonia in order to 
form ammonium acetate with the free acetic acid in the ammonium 
acetate solution, in contact with the few particles of lead sulphate on 
the paper and so bringing them in solution much easier. Repeat 
this until all the lead sulphate is dissolved, then wash the contents 
of the casserole on to the filter, first with dilute ammonium acetate 
and then with hot water. The reaction which has resulted is as 
follows :* 

x:,H.o, S0.-0-NH. 

»PbS0i + 2NH,C,H,O,=P0 + o>^ 

^"A SOA-NH-. 

Acidify the filtrate with sulphuric acid, adding alcohol as before 
and filter upon a Gooch crucible. The Gooch crucible is fitted 
carefully with two layers of quantitative filter paper in the bottom, 
then a very thin layer of asbestos previously washed with dilute 
sulphuric acid, was laid on top of the filter paper, making about 
three-sixteenths of an inch over all. This was sucked down by a 
strong suction as tight as possible, then dried in an oven at 110*^0 
to constant weight. The solution containing the lead sulphate was 
then filtered through, starting the suction very slowly and wetting 
the asbestos before starting, then washing the precipitate as pre- 
viously described and finally witb absolute ethyl alcohol, using 
considerable quantity. The crucible (and precipitate) is again dried 
at 1 10" C. in an air bath and weighed. 

Weight of lead sulphate x .6829 . , , 

- — ,,, . , TT-^ — 1 — per cent lead. 

Weight of ore taken. 

The method of filtering on a filter paper, burning oflT the paper 
and igniting as described generally was found to be very inaccu- 
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rate as well as troublesome in manipulation ; it was therefore 
Bltered on a Gooch crucible which simpUGed matters considerably. 
The results obtained by this method upon the ores taken were 
as follows, which agreed more closely than those obtained using 
the old way of weighing the lead sulphate : 

I. 78.6S per cent. 3. 10.76 per ceiiL 5. a 7, as per cent 
78.61 " ia74 " a7.ai " 

7S.6S " 4. 18.43 " 6- 38.50 " 

a. 37.ao " 18.40 " 38.54 ■' 

37-26 " 38.51 " 

37.33 " 

B. Gravimelric-Lead Chrotnate. 
Proceed in this method exactly as described in the preceding 
method until the lead sulphate is dissolved in ammonium acetate. 
This solution is then brought to boiling and a fifth normal solution 
of potassium dichromate run in until all the lead is precipitated 
and the solution above the precipitate when the latter settles pos- 
sesses the dichromate color. Then the solution is boiled vigor- 
ously for three minutes and filtered upon a weighed Gooch crucible 
prepared as described in the preceding method. The precipitate 
of lead chromate should be washed thoroughly with hot water 
until the washings possess no color of dichromate. The same pre- 
cautions should be observed here as in weighing the lead sulphate 
as described. The crucible and precipitate are then dried at 1 10° 
C. to constant weight Too high heat must not be permitted in 
drying as the filter id the bottom of the crucible will become 
charred and so give poor results. It is possible with the lead chro- 
mate to omit the layer of the filter paper. The following are the 
results obtained by using the above method as described : 



S.68 per cent 


3. 10.77 per cent. 


S- *7.33 


i.7. « 


10.74 •' 


37.ao 


,.3& " 


4- 18.45 " 


6. 38-47 


7-y> " 


18.40 " 


38.50 
3S.48 



C, EUctrolyltc^Lead Peroxide. 

Obtain the acetate solution of the lead in the ore in exactiy the 
same way as described in the gravimetric lead sulphate method. 

Dilute if necessary to a bulk of two hundred ccm., add twenty 
ccm. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.35) warm to sixty to sixty-five de- 
grees centigrade and elcctrolyze with a current of N.D.,^— ^-S-'./ 
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amperes ; the electrode tension is without influence upon the con- 
dition of the peroxide and may vary within wide limits. If the 
warming is continued during the operation, the precipitation of 
quantities up to one and one-half grams of lead peroxide is com- 
pleted in about three hours, with larger quantities in about four to 
five hours. Complete precipttatiun is ensured by adding about 
twenty ccm, of water and observing whether the freshly wetted 
surface of the electrode becomes darker. In case no blackening is 
observed at the end of ten to fifteen minutes, the current is stopped 
after removing the electrodes from the solution and the precipitate 
is washed with water, finally with alcohol and dried at iSo° C. and 
weighed. The residue is anhydrous peroxide. The preceding 
method permits of the separation of lead from zinc, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, copper, gold, cadmium, mercury, antimony and aluminium ; 
in the presence of silver and bismuth, traces of those metals in the 
form of peroxide pass over into the lead peroxide. 

If the anode is roughened a greater amount of lead peroxide can 
be collected. Chlorine compounds must not be present in the so- 
lution for electrolysis. Manganese under the most favorable con- 
ditions is precipitated along with the lead, it being the only com- 
monly occurring element that behaves similarly. 

The following are the results obtained by proceeding with the 
method as above stated. 

I. 78.73 per cent. 3. 10.80 per cent S- 37-3* P" cent 

a- 37.35 " 4- '8.58 " 6. 38-60 ■' 

Part II. 
VoLUUETRtc Methods. 
D. H. H. Alexander's Ammonium Molybdatt Method. 
The decomposition of the ore and the method in general is fol- 
lowed exactly as in the gravimetric lead sulphate method as pre- 
viously described up to the point of dissolving the lead sulphate in 
ammonium acetate, instead of dissolving the lead sulphate from 
the other foreign sulphates upon the filter paper, the filter paper 
and the precipitate are put into the ammonium acetate solution and 
digested for at least ten minutes in order to completely dissolve the 
lead sulphate; the solution should be acidified with acetic acid, 
diluted to 200 ccm. with hot water, boiled, and a standardized so- 
ution of ammonium molybdate run in from a graduated burette, 
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until all the lead is precipitated, stirring the solution very thor- 
oughly when near the end and waiting a few moments before add- 
ing a drop of the solution to a drop of tannin solution as indicator. 
The tannin solution is prepared by dissolving one part of tannin 
in 300 parts of water. The first appearance of a yellow color after 
adding a drop of lead solution to the tannin solution marks the 
end of the reaction. The excess of the ammonium molybdate 
necessary to effect the indicator (generally seven to eight-tenths of 
I ccm.) must be determined and subtracted from the burette read- 
ing. This is done by taking an ammonium acetate solution of 
about the same strength and acidity, with no lead present, boil and 
titrate in the usual way, noting the quantity run in before affecting 
the indicator. 

The ammonium molybdate solution contains nine grams of the 
salt per liter and is standardized upon Kahlbaum's lead sulphate 
by dissolving in ammonium acetate and titrating with the con- 
ditions as above stated. 

To show the importance of prolonged boiling of the lead sul- 
phate with a strong hot solution of ammonium acetate, acid with 
acetic, the following series of experiments were performed. Took 
five difierent samples, 30 ccm. each of a standardized lead acetate 
solution containing .010909 grams of lead per ccm. and added to 
each portion 10 ccm. of a standardized solution of barium chloride 
containing .005578 grams of barium per ccm., then proceeding 
with each as described in the above method, titrating under the 
same conditions, but boiling for various lengths of time as indi' 
cated below. 

:. 3OCC111. FbA. Sol. loc.cm. BacblMide Sol. boiled a rain. 30.10c.c111. Am. Moljbdale. 

I- " ■' " " " " " " " " 5 " 30.80 

;- " " " " " " " " " " >o " 31. aa " *< 

V " " " " ' " " " 20 " 3'-30 " ** " 

;■ " " " " " " " " " " 40 " 31-30 " " " 
From the above, since 31.40 ccm. is the theoretical amount, it 
seems absolutely necessary to boil for at least ten minutes. 

Interferences. 
The important impurities that might occur in a lead ore and 
so interfere with any of the methods here described are antimony, 
bismuth, barium, strontium and calcium. Standard solutions of 
these elements were made up having the following strengths an^ 
compositions as indicated below. 
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Birinm bjdroiide solution 
Caldmn chloride " 
Strontium " " 

Biunuth nitiate " 

Antimon; terchtocide " 



.005578 gruas Baritim pa: c. 
6 " Caldnin " 
.009S4 ■■ StitHitiiim " 
.00931 " Bismath " 
.01005 " Andnusij " 



In standardizing the above solutions the barium was weighed as 
barium sulphate, the calcium as calcium sulphate, the strontium as 
strontium sulphate, the solutions of the above three impurities (10 
c.cm. of each) being evaporated with sulphuric acid to dryness 
and the sulphates weighed. The antimony was determined elec- 
trolytically and the bismuth weighed as bismuth trioxide by pre- 
cipitating as the basic carbonate of bismuth. 

The following indicated amounts of the above five solutions 
were taken with a constant amount of lead acetate solution and car- 
ried out exactly as described in the above method with the follow- 
ing results ; the theoretical amount of ammonium molybdate after 
allowing for indicator (eight tenthsof one ccm.) is 31.40c.cm. ; in 
the following readings this allowance has been made : 



FbA. Sol. ».5 


ccm. Sb chloride Sol 


31.40 ca 
3". 38 


n. Am 


UoIjbdtteSoL 


■' 10 




31.38 


" 




' " 15 


" " 


31.40 


" 


" 


• " ao 


BtSUUTH. 


3>-45 






PbA. Sol. 2,5 
' " 5 


ccm. Bi nitrate Sol. 


31.40 ca 

31.38 

31.40 


D. Am 


MoljbdUe Sol. 






31.40 






" 40 


" 


31-38 


" 


" 



BAKnjM. 
I. 30 can. FbA. Sol. 00 ccm. Ba cbloride Sol. 31. 40 ccm. Am. Maijbdate Sol. 
3. 30 " " 5 " " 30-90 " " 

3. 30 " " 10 •■ *< a9.ao 

4. 30 <• " ao " " 17.30 •' ■■ 

5. 30 " "40 " " 25.80 ■< 

Stsontivm. 
1. 30 ccm, PbA. Sol. 3.5 c.cm. Sr chloride Sol. 31.40 ccm. Am. Maljbdue Sol. 
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Calqum. 
I. 30 can. PbA. Sol. 3.5 can. Ca ddoride StA. 31.38 con. Am. Uol^bdAte SoL 
" 5 " " 3'-38 

" 10 ■• ■' 31.35 

■■ 15 " " 31.38 

" ao ■' " 31.3s " " 

By using the above method the following results were obtained 
upon the ores: 

1. 78.74. per cent. 3. lo.Soper c«dI. 5. 37.44 per cent. 
78.82 " 10.83 " '1-3S " 

2. 37.41 " 4. 18.47 " 6. 38« " 
37.44 '■ l8-5' " 38.58 " 

An attempt was made to improve upon the indicator used but 
was without success in so far as reducing the allowance for the end 
point below eight-tenths of a ccm. The following compounds 
were tried as indicators: Ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid, 
sugar, sodium thio-sulphate and sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, 
thioacetic acid, alkaloids with sulphuric acid as morphine, and nar- 
cotine, salicylic acid, potassium ferrocyanide and ferricyanide. 
Of the above-mentioned compounds thioacetic acid proved 
to be the most encouraging as a distinct color was concerned, 
but a greater allowance had to be made than with tannin. 

E. Koeni^s Method. 

A complete description with details of the method was sent to 
us by Professor Koenig of the Houghton School of Mines, where 
it has been used for a number of years although it has never ap- 
peared in any chemical journal. The following method is taken 
from Professor Koenig's description which was followed exactly. 

Method. — Take three- tenths to one gram of ore depending upon 
the amount of lead contained therein, add 10 ccm. of concentrated 
nitric acid and digest at a temperature between 60*^ and lOO*' C. 
until all brown gases have disappeared and the ore is completely 
decomposed; this is accomplished more rapidly by frequent shak- 
ing or stirring. Pour liquid off, leaving the residue in the beaker, 
let go to dryness, but not hard dryness. Bring dry residue with 
5-per-cent sulphuric acid back into the flask, using abont 50 
can., boil for ten minutes, cool, let settle, filter, add again 50 
ccm. of 5-per-cent. sulphuric acid to the precipitate and decant as 
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before, repeat this operation until about 450 ccm. of S-per-cent 
sulphuric acid have been used, thus we remove all soluble sul- 
phates. Agitation of the liquid to promote contact with the solids 
is a vital requirement in order to remove tliese soluble sulphates. 
The filter should contain none of the solids. Add 50 ccm. of a 
lO-per-cent. solution of ammonium carbonate, let stand for twenty 
minutes, shaking very frequently, thus converting all the lead sul- 
phate to lead carbonate. Filter through the same filter and wash 
thoroughly with cold water until no trace of an alkaline reaction 
is exhibited in the wash water. 

Place filter paper with the precipitate in a beaker, add 50 ccm. 
of a tenth normal nitric acid solution, stir and digest well at about 
50° C, for ten minutes. Add enough methyl orange indicator to 
produce a distinct red, but no more, and titrate the excess of nitric 
acid used to dissolve the lead carbonate with a tenth normal so- 
dium hydroxide solution until a yellow color is obtained. 

ModifictUions, — Results were obtained with equal accuracy and 
greater rapidity by proceeding with the analysis exactly as in the 
gravimetric lead sulphate method up to the point where the lead 
sulphate is dissolved in ammonium acetate, and from that point on 
proceeding as described by Professor Koenig. 

The following are the results as obtained on the ores, and al- 
though the results obtained do not vary much if any between the 
modification and the method as described by Professor Koenig, 
the time required for the manipulation of the modified method was 
less by about thirty minutes. 



Prof. Koodg-i. 

1. 78.58 per cent. 
78.63 

2. 37.30 
3736 

3- 10.65 

4. 18.40 
18-34 

5. 27.15 

27.» 

6. 38.6S 
38.64 



I. 78.60 per a 

78.64 " 

3. 37-38 " 
37.40 " 

3- lo-sS '■ 

10.63 " 

4. 18-46 ■' 
18.43 " 

5- =7.34 " 

37.26 " 

6. 38.60 " 

38.68 " 



The effect of the impurities upon the accuracy of the method as 
carried out in its modification is as follows ; The nitric acid having 
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be«n calculated in each case from the back titration, the amounts 
of sodium hydroxide are not recorded. 



I. 30 c-cm. PbA. Sol. 


00c 


.cm. 


Sb chloride Sol. 


15.80 c. 


cm. Nitric Add Sol. 


a. 30 " " 


S 




" 


is.ii 


.. 


3. 30 *■ " 


10 




" " 


15.80 


" " 


4. 30 " " 


ao 




" 


IS.&. 




5. 30 " " 


40 




Bismuth. 


15.80 




1. 3oc.cmFbA. Sol. 


a-S 


ccm 


1. BinitniMSol. 


15.80 c 


cm. Nitric Afld Sol. 


3. 30 


5 






15.80 


.. 


3. 30 " " 


10 






'5-78 




4- 30 " " 


30 






15.82 


" 


5. 30 " " 


40 




Barium. 


15.80 




I. 30c.cni. PbA. Sol. 


2.S 


ic.cn 


i.Ba chloride Sol. 


16.3* c. 


cm. Nitric Add Soi. 


a. 30 .... 


5 




.. 


16.50 


" 


3. 30 " " 


10 






17.38 




4. 30 " " 


30 






1S.43 


" " 


5. 30 " " 


40 




Calcium. 


19.3a 




I. 30 ccm. PbA. Sol. 


a.S 


ic.cm 


1. C. chloride Sol. 


15.8S e 


.cm. Nitric Add Sol. 


3. 30 


S 






16.00 




3. 30 " 


10 




" •' 


18.40 


" " 


4. 30 '■ ■. 


20 






33- 3S 


" '. 


5-30 " " 


40 




Strontium. 


36.80 


" 


I. 30 can. PbA. Sol. 


a- 5 


ccm 


I. Sr chloride Sol. 


16.88 c 


.cm. Nitric Add Sol. 


a. 30 ■' " 


5 






17.50 




3. 30 " " 


10 




.1 >. 


ai.50 


" " 


4-30 " " 
S. 30 " " 


40 




,. 


as- 50 
28.88 


".. 1 



F. Oxalate or Permanganate Method. 

This method was first described by Hempel, then it was modi- 
fied by Low as described in the /. Am. C. S., October, 1893. also 
modiHed afterwards by Haswell, Crooke and Knight. 

This method was carried out as follows, according to Low : De- 
compose the ore and wash precipitate of lead sulphate, calcium 
sulphate, etc., as described in the gravimetric lead sulphate 
method already given. Collect the precipitate of lead sulphate 
in a beaker free from filter paper and treat with fifty ccm. of a 
cold semi'saturated solution of ammonium chloride. Stir the 
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mixture to dissolve as much as possible of the lead sulphate and 
decant off the clear liquid, dissolve any lead sulphate in the residue 
with a few c.cm. of a strong solution of sodium hydroxide and 
heating to boiling. To this solution add suflident dilute sulphuric 
acid to cause most of the lead to precipitate, avoiding an excess, 
and rinse back into the beaker containing the chloride solution. 
Place in the flask pieces of sheet aluminum and boil for five min- 
utes, whereupon all the lead is precipitated. Dilute with cold 
water and decant, wash to remove chlorides. Finally to the lead 
and aluminum in the flask add five c.cm. of a mixture of one part 
strong nitric acid and two parts of the distilled water and warm 
gently. The lead is all dissolved, wash and remove all the alumi- 
nium strips, add to the solution a few drops of phenolphtalein solu- 
tion and then a very slight excess of strong sodium hydroxide. 
Now add ten ccm. of a cold saturated solution of oxalic acid. 
Cool if warm, filter and wash thoroughly with cold water. la a 
beaker have heating about seventy-five ccm. of distilled water and 
a few ccm. of strong sulphuric acid ; drop filter paper and precipi- 
tate of lead oxalate into this solution and titrate at once with per- 
manganate. The factor for the iron times 1.888 gives the factor 
for lead. 

A<j/«.— The method gave very poor results on the ores as is 
shown by the following analysis of the ores, in fact the results were 
so inaccurate that the method was at once condemned and the 
effect of impurities were not determined. 



1. 77.54 per cenl. 


3. 9.92 p« cent. 


5. a6.a8 per cent 


77.60 " 


9.98 " 




!. 36-71 " 


4- 17.54 " 


6. 37.38 ■* 


36.62 " 


17-6S *■ 





The chief trouble seems to be in the fact that the lead falls from 
the aluminium foil, thus going slowly in solution and being lost; 
therefore larger sheets of aluminium should be used. Besides there 
seems to be a constant galvanic action going on between the solu- 
tion and the aluminium which also takes lead into solution 
The solubility of lead oxalate is objectionable ; this can be some- 
what overcome by the use of ethyl alcohol, concentrated solution, 
and a large excess of oxalic acid. The method is exceedingly long 
and troublesome, requiring about two and one quarter hours time 
for its manipulation. The great care required in washing the oxa- 
late precipitate, the inconvenience of precipitating and washing the 
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spongy lead (a modification which in most ores seems unnecessary) 
and other details of manipulation seem to more than off set the ad- 
vantage of an inside indicator. 

Crook's modification was to obtain the acetate solution as tn the 
gravimetric lead sulphate method as already described and then 
precipitate the oxalate directly with an excess of oxalic acid and the 
excess of oxalic acid titrated with standard potassium permanganate 
after making the solution acid with sulphuric acid. 

Knight's modification was to obtain the lead sulphate as usual 
and dissolve it in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid and filtered if 
much silica or barium sulphate is present, the solution diluted to 
100 c.cm. and the lead precipitated by granular zinc. The metallic 
sponge of lead is then washed with cold water and dissolved in 
nitric acid, the acid neutralized with sodium carbonate, the precipi- 
tate dissolved in strong acetic acid, alcohol added and the lead 
precipitated with oxalic acid. It is then filtered and washed and 
the precipitate dissolved in strong sulphuric acid and the freed 
oxalic acid titrated with potassium permanganate. 

G. Dichromate Mttiiod. 

Pope's method consisted in converting the lead to lead sulphate 
and then to acetate, adding an excess of potassium dichromate, 
destroying the excess with standard arsenic trioxide solution and 
titrating the excess with standard iodine solution and starch paste 
as indicator. This method seemed to require at a glance too much 
manipulation so was not tried. 

J. H. Wainwright's method is to precipitate the chromate as usual 
from an acetate solution and the end noted by a silver nitrate solu- 
tion giving a red-spot test on a white porcelain plate. This was 
found to be so inaccurate and troublesome even on standardizing 
a dichromate solution with a known strength lead acetate solution 
that the method was not executed ; high results would be always 
obtained, the cause being that the end point is obscured by the 
yellow lead chromate which reacts with the silver nitrate ; this may, 
however, be somewhat overcome by boiling the solution hard after 
each addition of potassium dichromate and allowing to settle. 

Sutton's back titration was carried out as follows : Follow out 
the gravimetric lead sulphate method through the point where the 
lead sulphate is dissolved in ammonium acetate. Dilute this ace- 
tate solution to about 150 ccm. andboil.run in asufficient amount 
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of a standard solution of potassium dtchromate to precipitate all the 
lead and about one third as much again in excess, boil hard for 
two minutes, filter quickly on a Gooch crucible and wash thor- 
oughly with hot water until there is no yellow color to the wash 
water, dilute the filtrate to 400 ccm. and titrate with standard so- 
lution of ammonium ferrous sulphate at 60° C, after acidifying die 
solution with about 1 5 ccm. of dilute hydrochloric acid or 5 ccm. 
of concentrated sulphuric add. The end point is noted by a dark 
blue color produced when a drop of the titrated solution is added 
to a drop of potassium ferricyanide upon a white porcelun plate. 

This excess of dichromate may also be determined by adding 
three or four grams of potassium iodide to the solution, keeping it 
about 600 ccm. bulk and normal temperature, 15 ccm. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid added and the liberated iodine titrated with 
a standard sodium hyposulphite solution, adding the latter until 
nearly to the end then just before the end point is reached, add two 
or three drops or ccm. of a freshly prepared solution of starch paste 
and the end point noted by the disappearance of the blue color. 

The following results were obtained upon the ores, using both 
titrations which agree fairly well. 

•trntva. •• Hypo." 

t. 78.71 percent i. 78.71 per cenL 

78.78 " 78.76 " 

a. 37-3a " 78-73 " 

37.a8 " 3- 37-33 " 

3- "0-78 " 37.34 " 

10.7* " 37-37 " 

4. 18.48 " 3. laSo " 
18.44 " 10-76 " 

5. 37.31 " 10.81 *■ 
27.a7 " 4. 18.S0 " 

6. 38.46 " 18.4s " 
38.5a '• S- a7.a6 " 

37.3a ■' 

6. 38.57 '■ 

38.60 "■ 

38.56 " 

The results obtained by making weighed additions of impurities, 
using the ferrous titration were as follows : 
Bismuth. 
1. 30 can. FbA. Sol. 3.5 can. 6i nitimte Sol. 19.30 cat) 
a. 30 " "5 " " aoo9 

3. 30 " " 10 " " 21.60 

4. 30 *• " 20 " " 26.44 
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30c.cm.PbA. So!. 


00 cdD. Sb chk^de Sol 


ia.6occ. 


30 " " 


a.S " 


19.40 


30 


S 


Jt.lO 


30 » .. 




31.66 


30 '• " 


ao " ■* 


34.80 



I. PbA. Sol. 3.5 can. Ba cbloride Sol. 19.81 c.cm. K dlchronule Sol. 
" '. 5 .. '■ 20.83 

" » ao " " 24.64 " " 

'■ '■ 40 " " 28.30 " " 

Strontium. 
I. PbA. Sol. a.Sccm.Sr cbloride S(d. 18.90c.c111. KdichromUeSol. 



" 10 




>9-93 


' " 20 




ai.oo 


" 40 


Calcium. 


31.88 


PbA. Sol. a.S 

* " S 


.cm. Ca chloride Sol. 


18.70 
18.76 


" 10 




'9-54 



In the above titrations the back titration with the ferrous solu- 
tion has not been recorded but the number of ccm. of the potas- 
sium dichromate actually required is given. 

H, Ferrocyamdi Method. 
This method was first described by Ix>w in the Chemical News 
for 1897. but on account of the lack of proper conditions the 
method proved somewhat erroneous. The method here pursued 
was as follows : The lead sulphate was obtained as described in the 
gravimetric lead sulphate method. Add 10 ccm. ol a cold satur- 
ated solution of commercial ammonium carbonate and heat gently 
to boiling to prevent spattering, the heating being necessary to 
ensure the complete conversion of any sulphate of calcium to 
carbonate. Cool to ordinary temperature and filter through the 
original filter, washing the precipitate and flask thoroughly with 
cold water until no alkaline reaction is noted. Place in the flask 
about 5 ccm. of glacial acetic acid and 25 ccm. of distilled water 
and heat, place in this solution when hot the filter and precipitate 
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of lead carbonate. Boil this until the lead carbonate is completely 
dissolved, dilute to about 150 ccm., beat to about 60*^ C. and 
titrate wiOi a standard solution of potassium ferrocyanide, the end 
point being noted by the usual brown color when a drop of the 
solution is placed on a white porcelain plate with a drop of satur- 
ated neutral solution of uranium acetate. 

Beebe also describes a method similiar in principle to the above 
in the Ckemical News for 1896. 

Free ammonia must be absent in the above described method 
as it reacts with the uranium interfering with the true color and so 
giving very low results. This coloration due to ammonia does not 
appear at once but comes quickly as more ferrocyanide is added. 
Other indicators were tried as platinic chloride, this was not af- 
fected by the salts in solution but did not give a very sharp end 
reaction so is not recommended ; nitrate of cobalt was even less 
satisfactory. 

The conditions best adapted for the titration, found by many 
experiments, were : Bulk of solution to be titrated should be as 
near as possible to lOO ccm. containing about 10 ccm. of 50-per- 
cent, acetic acid, temperature about 60° C; the correction for the 
indicator is then about eight tenths of i ccm. These are the 
most convenient conditions to maintain and which will give the 
lowest allowance for the indicator, A i-per-cent. potassium fer- 
rocyanide was used. It cannot be over-emphasized that it is very 
important to always maintain these conditions as a slight variation 
gives erroneous results on account of the variation in the composi- 
tion of the precipitate. 

The following results were obtained on analysis of the six ores: 



. 78.67 per cenL 


3. 10.90 per coil. 


5. 27.2s per cent. 


78.65 " 


10.86 " 


37.18 " 


■ 37-3« " 


4. 18.44 " 


6. 38.65 " 


37.39 " 


18.48 " 


38.58 " 



The effect of impurities upon the method was as follows, being 
carried out in the usual way as before described : 

Antimony. 

1. 30 COD. PbA. Sol. 00 ccm. Sb chloride Sol. 35.40 e.cm, K Feirocy. StJ. 

2. 30 " " 2-5 " " 35.35 

3. 30 " " 5 ■' " 35.40 " " 

4. 30 " " 10 ■■ " 35.38 " '■ 

5. 30 ■' " 20 ■' " 35.40 " " 
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Bismuth. 
I. PbA. Sol. 3.5 c.cm. Bi Dilrate Sol. 35.40 c.cm. K Ferroc}'. Sol. 



3. 30 


S 




35.30 




3. 30 


10 




35->o 


" 


4. 30 " 






3S-«> 




5. 30 .. " 


40 


BARitm. 


34.80 




1. 30 can. PbA. Sol. 


a.Sc. 


cm. Ba chloride Sol. 


3S-30 c 


cm. K Fem>cy. Sol 


a. 30 " " 


5 




3S-K> 




3. 30 " " 


10 


" 


.T4.9M 




4. 30 


30 




34.85 




S- 30 •* " 


40 


" 


3380 





4. 30 



CALauM. 
1. PbA. Sol. 2.5 c.cm. Ca chloride Sol. 35.40 ccm. K Fenocy. Sot. 
" 3540 " " 

3S-3S 
35.40 
40 " " 35-38 •' " 

Strontium. 

Sr chloride Sol. 35.40 c.cm. K Ferrocr. Sol. 
35.40 '■ 

" 35-42 " " 

3S.38 
" 35-40 



Summary of Results. 
The following is a table of the results on the difTerent ores as 
obtained by the various methods described, also a table of the 
interferences as they occur in each of these methods of analysis. 
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These results are percentages of lead : 

First line = mill^rams of lead taken. 

Second line — millegrams of designated impurity taken. 

Third line »> millegrams of lead found by use of designated 
method. 

Fourth line -= percentage of error (high = +) or (low — — ) in 
terms of lead. 

Conclusions. 

After carefully reviewing the tables of results obtained on the 
ores and by weighted additions of impurities it becomes evident 
by the nature of the closely agreeing results upon the ores that 
there are four volumetric methods for lead that should receive at- 
tention : Namely, the molybdate or Alexander's, the dichromate 
or back titration with cither a ferrous salt or by '* Hypo," Kocnig's, 
and the ferrocyanide. 

By an examination of the interference table we must at once 
conclude that the dichromate is more liable to be inaccurate than 
any of the others unless a great deal of time is spent in washing 
out the foreign chromates which in many cases are sparini^ly 
soluble, therefore requiring a great deal of time. 

Koenig's method is the one method where an inside indicator 
makes it advantageous ; it is also fairly rapid to manipulate and 
gives with ordinary amounts of impurities good results, however in 
some ores erroneous results are quite apt to occur. 

The methods which give very good results even in the presence 
of exteordinary amounts of impurities arc the ferrocyanide and 
Alexander's methods. Both have the disadvantage of having out- 
side indicators where allowances must be made very carefully in 
order to get agreeing duplicates in analysis. The time required 
for the manipulation of either method is about the same, i. t., about 
one hour, either requiring less time than any of the methods be- 
fore discussed. 

In concluding therefore the preceding work points out quite 
conclusively that the ferrocyanide titration method is at least one 
of the best methods for a lead assay in the wet way that is known 
at present, not only as regards rapidity but also by its accuracy, 
having even a slightprefcrencc over Alexander's molybdate method 
in so far as interfering elements are concerned. 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Edmund 
H. Miller, and carried out under his supervision and guidance. 
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I Jtake this occasion, therefore, to express my appreciation to 
him for his advice as well as the kind assistance which he has ren- 
dered during the work. 
QuANrtTATivK Chemical Labokatokv, 
Havkmsyer Hali., Columbia UmvBRsmr, 
June' 6,] 1 901. 



THE CONCENTRATION OF BARIUM IN LIMESTONE. 
By C. W. DICKSON. 

The investigation described in this article was undertaken with 
the object of offering a reasonable explanation for the concentra- 
tion of barium in limestone and its presence there as sulphate. 

The particular case studied was in a quarry of Trenton limestone 
near Kingston, Ont. Running from top to bottom ot its exposed 
face there is a small vein 2 to 3 inches wide, composed of crystal- 
line calcite and barite, intimately associated with fine, disseminated 
particles of iron pyrites. 

The general character of the limestone is shown by the follow- 
ing analyses made by Mr. J. C. Murray, B.Sc. 



C»CO, — 7S-<x> 52.40 I 80.04 I 87.33 I 9i.ao J 9i-27i 90-6o! 86.3a 78,57 88.00 

MgCO, I — I 3.08 11.4a S.46 1.43 1.68' 4.6z! 3.51 6.251 5.911 5.13 

Fe,0, + AI,0, 4.Sz a.92 ! l.So ' 4.46 _ 1 — . 0.48 0.56 1.58 a.46 a.14 

Insoluble, | 88.00 18.93 i 3a.6o 10.30' — ' — ] 4-^. ^18 6.4813.40 4-<4 

Total. — 99.9a 99.a6 1 100.26 — , — 100.97 100-08, 100.94! 99.34 99-57 

Distribution of Barium. — Before proceeding with a discussion 
of the question at issue, it might be well to briefly review some 
facts regarding the distribution of barium and the artificial prepar- 
ation of its crystallized sulphate. The almost universal presence 
of barium in eruptive and crystalline rocks is well established by 
the results obtained in the laboratory of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and Prof. F. W. Clarke, chief chemist of the Survey, has es- 
timated that it forms .05 per cent of the primitive crust of the 
earth. Sandbet^er, in connection with bis investigations on the 
sources of the heavy metals and gangue minerals of veins, proved 
the presence of barium in various feldspars and their associated 

^The Dumbeis refei to the layers. No. I is the subsoil. 
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minerals. He has also identified minute crystals of barite in the 
insoluble residue of a limestone. (Sitzungsberichte d. Math. phys. 
Qasse d. V. bayer, Acad. d. Wiss., 1891, XXI, p. 291.) Besides 
occurring abundantly as a gangue mineral in metalliferous veins, 
especially those containing lead and zinc, barite is frequently found 
in nodules and boulders in clay overlying limestone. 

Formation of BaSO^. — Senarmont found that BaSO, was slightly 
soluble in a solution of sodium bicarbonate and in carbonic acid, 
and obtained crystals of the sulphate by heating the salt in a 
closed vessel at 250*' C. for some time. It has also been obtained 
in a crystalline form by different experimenters by precipitating 
various salts of barium with soluble sulphates. The oxidation of 
BaS also appears to give at times crystallized sulphate. 

Mr. Alex Gorgeu has produced crystallized barium sulphate, 
very similar to the natural mineral, by dissolving the salt tn vari- 
ous fused chlorides and cooling slowly. But from the nature of 
the case this method of preparation can offer no explanation of 
the formation of barite as a vein mineral. 

Dr. Qowes {CAfm. News, March, '99) calls attention to the pres- 
ence of from 33-50 per cent, of BaSO^ as a cement in a sandstone 
at Bramcote and Stapleford, near Nottingham, England. Barium 
chloride, while not found in solution in Nottingham, occurred as a 
normal constituent of the water from artesian borings near by. 

Deposits containing 90 per cent BaSO, are described from the 
boxes of coal mines near Newcastle-upon-Tyne {Chem. News, 
August, '99). Professor Bcdson is of the opinion that the deposi- 
tion results from the admixture of waters of the district containing 
barium chloride, and ferrous sulphate resulting from the oxidation 
of pyrite in the shale. 

Source of the Barium. — To ascertain the probable source of the 
barium of the vein filling in question, a systematic examination 
was first made of the limestone for total sulphur and barium. The 
results are as follows : 
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Nos. \a and b, surface layers of decomposed limestone and 
glacial drift which covers the district 2 and 3 shattered and 
broken stone. 411 and b loose, weathered and clayey stone. 6-^ 
more compact, blue stone. 10 shaley and broken stone. 12-31 
compact blue stone. Sulphur occurs partly as sulphide and partly 
with barium as sulphate, and is pretty evenly distributed. The 
barium, however, is somewhat more abundant in the upper half of 
the deposit, though all the samples analyzed showed at least a 
trace. 

The soil Uyers i {a and ^) and also 2-5 but especially 4 and lO 
contain the largest amounts. 

The compact lower half (12-31) contains only traces and the 
compact layers of the upper half only small quantities. A number 
of the undecomposed glacial bowlders or " hardheads " were also 
analyzed for barium. One,a light-colored anorthosite yielded 0.1 1 
per cent. BaO, while others of augite syenite, the most common in 
the locali^ yielded 0.25-0.30 BaO. 

From its relatively lai^e amount in the boulders of the glacial 
deposit, the latter may be looked upon as the probable source of 
the barium. If it had been derived from the limestones, we would 
naturally expect to find it in greatest amount in the solid, less per- 
meable layers. But as a matter of foct the analyses show that the 
layers most permeable by infiltrating solutions are richest in this 
element, so that it seems probable that a certain amount of sul- 
phate has been deposited here, instead of being removed. 

Nevertheless Sandberger's interesting discovery of barite, evi- 
dently as an original constituent, in limestone, points to this as a 
possible source. The presence of small but invariable amounts of 
barium in the material examined is also suggestive. 

The alternative of the deep-stated origin of the mineral, and its 
deposition from an ascending solution, docs not appear probable, 
or necessary in this particular case, at least. 

Especially so, as the fissure now filled by (he vein was without 
doubt originally a line of drainage recdving most of its waters 
from points at or near the surface. 

Deposition as Sulphate. — The barium existing in the original rock 
as a silicate, most likely a feldspar, would be set free in the form 
of a soluble bicarbonate by infiltrating waters containing alkaline 
carbonate, carbonic acid, etc. Later, under proper conditions, 
precipitation as the insoluble sulphate would result. 
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To determiDe what conditions favored this precipitation a num- 
ber of experiments were made. A solution of barium carbonate 
in carbonic acid was passed slowly through two flasks, one con- 
taining clear crystals and cleavage pieces of selenite, and the other 
pure anhydride. A white crystalline precipitate appeared which 
increased till a heavy deposit resulted. After continuing the ex- 
periment foV a month the contents of the flasks were examined. 
The precipitate in the flask containing the selenite was abundant, 
not adhering very closely to the mineral. That from the anhydrite 
was in much smaller amount and quite firmly adherent to the 
mineral. 

Examined microscopically, the deposit was seen to consist of 
transparent plate-like crystals ; the larger individuals being made 
up of numbers of small ones in parallel position. On analysis it 
proved to be pure BaSO,. The selenite was distinctly acted upon, 
the angles being rounded and the faces etched. The anhydrite 
was but slightly affected. 

In another experiment, a solution of barium carbonate in carbonic 
add was allowed to act on small pyrite crystals in a closed vessel 
in the presence of an oxidizing agent (H,0,) for some weeks. The 
pyrite was partly dissolved and a fine crystalline deposit formed. 
This consisted largely of BaSo^ The reaction here was probably 
the same as that which produced the barium sulphate in the sand- 
stone near Nottingham, and in the boxes of the coal mines at 
Newcastle. 

The formation of selentine in clay at Wiesbach in Baden seems 
to be an analogous case. The clay contains pyrite crystals, more 
or less decomposed, and lime ; the selenite resulting from the 
action of the products of oxidization of the pyrite on the calcium 
carbonate. 

The vein in question, serving as a drainage channel, would offer 
excellent conditions for the deposition of calcite, from the carbon- 
ate carried in solution from the neighboring limestone. Barium 
leached from the overlying deposits would under favorable circum- 
stances be precipitated as sulphate along with the calcite. Condi- 
tions similar to those in the first experiment would answer, but no 
selenite or anhydrite could be detected in the vein filling. Reac- 
tions like those of the second experiment are sufficient to explain 
the deposition, as pyrite was found scattered freely through the 
calcite. 
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Most likely, however, some of the calcite has been altered in situ 
to sulphate by the action of the oxidlziDg p3mte. This reacting 
with the barium bicarbonate in solution in the infiltrating waters, 
would cause its deposition as sulphate, in its present position. 



NOTICE. 



Wanted, copies of The School of Mines Quarterly, Volume 
XII.,No. 2,and VolumeXIX., No. 2. Seventy-five cents each will 
be paid for a limited number of the above numbers of the Quar- 
terly if sent to the Business Manager of The School of Mines 
Quarterly, Columbia University, New York City, on or before 
January I. 1903. 
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First Book of Qualitative Chemistry. By Albert B. Prbscott and 

EucBNE C. SuLUVAN. Ncw York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1902. 

8vo, pp. 148. Price, fi.50, net. 

The title of this book, though somewhat unusual, describes it exactly ; 
it is neither qualitative analysis nor elementary inorganic chemistry, but 
qualitative tests and reactions explained on the modem theories of 
ionization, hydrolysis, solubility product, etc. It is divided into three 
parts: 

Introduetory, in which is discussed, valence, nomenclatture, formulae, 
electrolytic dissociation, equilibrium, solubility, hydrolysis and the 
periodic system. 37 pages. 

The Metals, contains the important analytical reactions of the basic 
kathions. 60 pages. 

The Non-Metais, the reactions of the anions. 34 pages. 

The theoretical portion, though well expressed and concise, seems 
difficult when compared with the simple tests which follow. The facts 
and reactions given axe well chosen. The idea is excellent, to form a 
connecting link between an elementary course in general chemistry and 
the separations of qualitative analysis, but this term "qualitative chem- 
istry" is certainly open to objection, for chemistry is quantitative, and 
the sooner the student performs his work on weighed portions the sooner 
he ;ets a realizing sense of the meaning of chemical laws. Analysis may 
be qualitative but the science is exact. 

Some few of the statements in the book are at least open to criticism 
and should be more exact even in an elementary book. For instance, on 
page III, "precipitations caused by KjFeCCN"),; Cd gives CdaFe(CN)g; 
Mn gives Mn,Fe{CN)a; Zn gives Zn,Fe(CN)," it does, but under 
conditions not explained, and does not in either a neutral 01 acid solu- 
tion. 

The present trend of chemical education is to diminish the time de- 
voted to qualitative analysis, based on a well-founded distrust of the 
educational or practical value of the conventional qualitative schemes. 
Some of the time now given to following these schemes could be more 
profitably spent in the study of reactions as explained in the book under 
review. 

As a whole the work is very good and in helping to teach qualitative 
analysis as reactions for ions will undoubtedly assist many. E. H. M. 

Theory of Optics. By Paul Drude, Professor of Physics at the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. Translated from the German by C. Riborg Mann and 
Robert A. Milliean, Assistant Professors of Physics at the University 
of Chicago. Ncw York, Longmans, Green & Co. 541 pp. Price, 
#4.00. 

Thb translation of Professor Drude's excellent and modem presentation 
of the subject of optics will be of much use to English-speaking students 
of physics. On reading the book one is ready to say that the author has 
carri«l out successfully his avowed purpose of so presenting the subject 
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that the reader may be strengthened " in the view that optics is not an 
old and worn-out branch of physics, but that in it also there pulses a new 
life, whose further nourishing must be inviting to every one." The trans- 
latora have done their work accurately and faithfully, producing a text 
which iKtrays very little the fact of its being a translation. 

Published in Gnman in 1900, it isdecidedly the most modem text book 
on optics, for it is as a text-book rather than a compendium that the authw 
has planned it. The arrangement of the contents is natural and con- 
venient, and is well emphasized by the typography. Parti., about one fifth 
of the whole, deals with geometrical optics: the fundamental laws, images, 
apertures, and an excellent, though short, chapter on optical instruments. 
I^rt II., covering three fourths of the book, deals with physical optics in 
two sections. Section I. is on the general proprieties of light considered 
as wave-motion ; velocity, Huygen's principle, diffraction, and polariza- 
tion. Michelson's echelon, as well as the grating spectroscopes, is treated 
in the chapter on diffraction. Section II treats of the optical properties 
of bodies. Here the author at once adopts the electromagnetic theory of 
light as being the most consistent and convenient, and cnnscquently de- 
velops his subject from the first in the way most in arcord with presen - 
day ideas. This indeed is probably the most valuable portion of the 
book, for this complete development on the basis of the electromagnetic 
theory is something no English author has yet attempted. Here are 
chapters on the transmission of light through transparent isotropic media, 
through crystals, through absorbing media, on dispersion, on optically 
active, and on magnetically active substances. In this last chapter the 
hypotheses of molecular currents and of the Hall effect are introduced 
and the Zeeman effect discussed. Finally there is a chapter on the optical 
phenomena of bodies in mo'ion, following Lorentz's development on the 
assumption of a stationary ether. Part III. treats of radiation, a subject 
generally left to thermodynamics, though belonging as propi rly to optics. 
The three chapters in this secti'>n are on the energy of radiat on, the ap- 
^ication of the second law of thermodynamics to radiation, and incan- 
descent vapors and gases. 

Scattered through the book are numerous footnotes giving references 
to important papers, memoirs or treatises, although no attempt has been 
made to furnish an extensive bibliography. As compared with Preston's 
" Theory of Light," the standard English book of this class, Drude's book 
gives a better presentation of the subject as it now stands, without making 
any attempt to develop it historically. Then of course Preston's book 
does not contain any of the important advances of the last ten yerrs, most 
of which are well treated in Drude's book. To quote from Professor 
Michelson's preface to the English translation, " No one who desires to 
gain an insight into the most modern aspects of optical research can af- 
ford to be unfamiliar with this remarkably original and consecutive pre- 
sentation of the subject of optics. G. B. P. 

A Text Book of Inorganic Cktmistry. By Dr. A, F. Hollbuan ; trans- 
lated by H. C. Cooper, Ph.D. New York, John Wiley & Sons, rgoi. 
8vo, pp. 446. 
The distinctive feature of this work is the introduction of sections on 

physical chemistry at intervals, covering : Molecular weight determina- 
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tions, dissociation, the phase rule, thermochemistry, atomic weight de- 
terminations, the periodic system, salt solutions and elKtro-chemistry ; 
thus givini; with the description of the properties of elements and com- 
pounds the most icccnt theories of chemistry ; also, in the descriptive 
portions the subject is treated from the standpoint of these modem ideas. 
In doing this the author has given emphasis to the importance of teach- 
ing chemistry as a whole, giving theoretical explanations of simple facts 
btued on recent work and not leaving physical chemistry as a subject by 
itself to be avoided by practical chemists. 

The subject, inorganic chemistry, is treated from the purely scientific 
standpoint, and, though many processes of commercial importance are 
given, the work contains much less detailed information on the prepara- 
tion of compiounds than those of Ostwald, Remsen or Erdmann, The 
facts are concisely stated and up to date — the argon elements have a place 
in the periodic table, the results of Dewar's work at low temperatures and 
Moissan's with the electric furnace are alike included. It is for present- 
ing the subject from the modern point of view that the work is particu- 
larly valuable and will find a ready acceptance not only in technical 
schools and colleges, but particularly by those who teach beginners in 
chemistry and who wish to present the rudiments of the subject so that 
their teachings will be in line with what the student gets later in his course, 
so that the theory as advanced by the high school shall not be contra- 
dicted by the university. 

The boc^ contains a few typographical errors and minor mistakes but 
not such as detract materially from its great merit. If it is to be criticised, 
it will be that too much space is given to theory and not enough to 
things practical, but it is hoped that this will not be the verdict and that 
the practical processes will, by the help of this work, be looked at from the 
dieoietical standpoint which may result in making them even more prac- 
tical and more profitable. E. H. M. 
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CURRENT MINING DECISIONS.* 
Claim — Foffeiture — Relocation — Resumption of Work — Evidence. 

Where a local regulation required a notice of a mining claim to be 
posted at each end thereof, and notice was posted at only one end, all 
Other regulations being complied with, the failure to post at both ends did 
□ot work a forfeiture, in the absence of a rule so providing. 

Under Rev. St. U. S. g 2324, providing that, on the failure of a claim- 
ant to perform the requisite amouut of work on a mine, it shall be open 
to relocation, unless the original locators have resumed work oa the claim 
before such relocation, where plaintiff in good faith resumed work on a 
mine previously located by him the day before defendant's location thereof, 
plaintiff has the superior right thereto. 

Plaintiff's employee testified that he went on the mining claim Decem- 
ber 30, and commenced work thereon on the 31st. The merchant of 
whom he purchased supplies testified that they were delivered on the 
claim to such employee on the 30th. Defendant and another and auotber 
testified that they went on the claim and around its boundaries on the 3 ist, 
and saw no one working there, but did not go where the employee said he 
was at work. Held, that the testimony of the employee that he worked 
there on the 3iEt was uncontradicted. 

Where a valid location of a mining claim has been made, and work 
done thereon in good faith, possession maintained, and no intention to 
abandon is shown, the law should be construed liberally, to prevent a 
forfeiture. 

Emerson et al. vs. McWhirter et a/., 6$ Fac. Rep. (Cal.), 1036. 

Location — Surface Rights — Appropriation — Common-Law Rights — 
Supreme Court — Jurisdiction — Supervisory 
Con trol — Purch as er. 
Relators were the owners of patented claims Anaconda, St. Lawrence* 
Smoke Stack, and Rob Roy, and subsequently defendant located the 
Copper Trust mine on a discovery near the eastern comeis of the Smoke 
Stack and St. Lawrence, alleging that the vein there discovered passed 
on its strike through the Smoke Stack, the St. Lawrence, and into the 
Anaconda. Defendant's claim was so located as to include within its 
lines most of the space included within the Smoke Stack, and St. Law- 
rence, and also a space to the southwest of these claims and to the east 
of the Anaconda not included in the surface rights of the three claims 
through which the vein passed, nor subject to their extralateral rights, but 
which was within the surface of the Rob Roy. Defendant did not claim 
any right to follow the vein to such a space, but that it belonged to him 

F Mines Quaktirlv by Andrews & Murdoch, Benieo 
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by appropriation, ffeid, that the ores in such space belonged prima 
facie to the relators, as owners of the Rob Koy, by virtue of common- 
law rights, though no part of the apex was within its bounds, and there- 
fore it was error, in an action by the defendant against the relators for 
removing ores from such space, to grant him an order for the inspection 
of relators' mines, under Code Civ. Proc., §§ 1314, 1315. providing that 
such order may be made " for good cause shown " pending an action for 
the recovery of a mine. 

Where defendant sued relators, alleging that they were removing ore 
from certain premises the right to which was in defendant, but the evi- 
dence showed that the prima ficic right was in relators, an order grant- 
ing defendant and his employees right to enter and inspect all of relators' 
surrounding mines for the period of forty days for the purpose of obtain- 
ing evidence, being an order not appealable nor subject to control by any 
of the specified writs within the jurisdiction of the court, it was a proper 
case for the court to exercise the power of " supervisory control " over 
the inferior court, conferred by Const, art. 8, g 2. 

State ex rel. Anaconda Coppcr-Min. Co. et al. vs. District Court of 
Second Judicial Dist. of Silver Bow County et ai., 65 Pac. Rep. (Mont.), 

Location of Claim — Boumdariss — Evidence— Abandonment — Pos- 
session — Pkotection — Group of Claims — Work on a Part, 

Where, on relocating a well-known mine, notices of claim containing 
explicit descriptions of monuments and boundaries are posted and filed, 
and six years afterwards a sufficient number of the monuments are found, 
so thit by following the descriptions in the notices the boundaries are 
traced, a finding that the claims had been marked so that the boundaries 
could be readily traced is justified. 

Where plaintiff is in possession of a mine as successor in interest of the 
locator, prima facie evidence of the location is sufficient to justify a ver- 
dict against one who, knowing of such location, relocated the mine on 
the claim that the mine had been abandoned and no work done thereon 
during the preceding year. 

Where plaintiff produced deeds for mining claims from the persons who 
located the mines more than six years before the trial, and showed its 
actual possession for the last two years, a verdict that it and its prede- 
cessors had been in possession for six years was justified as against a de- 
fendant claiming the mines as abandoned. 

Where plaintiff, owning three contiguous mining claims, did no work 
on one claim, but did sufficient on the other two to have protected all, 
the question whether the work so done was for the benefit of the group of 
claims and tended to develop the one not worked on was for the jury. 
Yrcka Min. & Mill. Co. vs. Knight, 65 Pac. Rep. (Cal.), 1091. 

QUAUFICATION OF LOCATOR — Bv WhOM QUESTIONED. 

The fact that the locator of a mining claim is an alien cannot be made 
the ba»s of an action against him by a subsequent locator to recover pos- 
session of such claim ; the question of the effect of his alienage on the 
validity of his location being one which cannot be raised and determined 
in an action between private persons to which the United States is not 
aparty. Tornanses nj. Melsing ff/o/,, log Fed. Rep. (U. S,), 710. 
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Appeal — Facts Assuhkd — Findiho Gold — Master and Servant — 
Mill Site, 

Where, in an action by an employee to recover gold found by him 
while working on public land, and taken from him by his employos, 
there is no findin;; as to plaintiff's intention to appropriate the gold wheo 
he took possession of it, on appeal from a judgment for defendants it 
must be assumed that plaintiff, on discovery, reduced the gold to posses- 
sion, with intent to appropriate it to himself; otherwise) a new trial would 
have to be ordered for lack of findingB. 

Under Rev. St. U. S., §3319, providing that all valuable mineral 
deposits in lands belonging to the United States are free, and Civ. Code, 
§ 1006, that occupancy for any period confers a title sufficient as against 
all except the state and those having title, one finding and taking posses- 
sion of gold on public land may recover it from any one taking it away 
from him. 

Where defendants were grading on public land for a mil) site, but had 
not complied with any of the provisions of Rev. St, U. S., § a337, for 
acquiring title thereto, they were not occupants of any land bey<Hid the 
level space graded for the mill site, and had no right to gold found by 
others beyond the limits of such space. 

Under Rev. St. U. S., § 9319, title to mineral lands cannot be acquired 
by occupancy unless the occupancy is for the purpose of mining or ex- 
tracting the minerals. 

Plaintiff, while working for defendants in grading a site for a mill on 
government land, found and took possession of some gold. Defendants 
took the gold from him, claiming to own it under Civ. Code, §1985, pro- 
viding that everything which an employee acquires by virtue of bis em- 
ployment, except his compensali on, belongs to the employer. Hetd, 
that the gold was not found by virtue of the employment, and did not 
belong to defendants, since the employment was not to search for gold, 
but to excavate and throw away the earth removed. Burns vs. Clark tt 
ai., 66 Pac. Rep. (Cal.), la. 

Lease or Mining Claim — ^TERmNATioN — Corporation— Unaihuor- 
IZED Act of Ofhcer— Ratification — Exckptions — Appeal. 

Plaintiff leased a mining claim of defendant mining company. The 
lease was executed by the company's superintendent, and provided, if 
there should be a sale or transfer of the property during the term, plain- 
tiff would surrender and the tease be void. Soon after plaintiff struck 
ore in paying quantity, such superintendent 'alsely notified plaintiff that 
the property had been sold or changed hands, and directed him to quit 
work, which he did and surrendered ihe mine to defendant company. 
Htid, that plaintiff was justilied in relying on the notice received. 

Where the superintendent of a mining company, who executed the 
lease, falsely notified the lesee that the property was sold, and to quit 
work, as the lease provided in that event, and the company ratified such 
notice by refusing to reinstate the tenant after he discovered that the 
property was not sold, the company was responsible for such act of its 
oflicer, though he had not been specially authoriEed to make the false 
statement by the directors. 
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A miniDg leaae provided thatt it should termiaate on " a sale or trans- 
fer " of the propeny during the term. I/eU, that the word " transfer," 
as there used, relates to a transfer of title, and not to a mere transfer of 
light of possession. Ober vs. Schenck ei a/., 6$ Pac. Rep, (Utah), 
ro73- 

Oil Lease — Rinkwal — Considbration — Rkcordivo. 

Under Rev. St. §41 1 sa, providing that oil leases and assignments thereof 
must be recorded in the office of the recorder of the proper county, and 
that no lease thereafter executed should be valid unless the person claim- 
ing thereunder was in actual possession until the same was filed for record, 
an extension of an old lease under the option given in it is invalid unless 
recorded or unless such lessee is in actual and open possession. 

A lease of exclusive privilege of drilling for oil and gas for the term 
of two years on a consideration, acknowledged by the lease to be paid, 
of fi.oo, is not void for want of mutuality. 

A provision, in a lease for two years, granting a privilege of boring for 
oil and gss, by which the terms of the lease could be continued for 
twenty-five years on an actual payment of (i.oo an acre for the land 
leased, is not void as against public policy. Brown vs. Ohio Oil Co., 3i 
OhioCir. Ct. R., 117. 

Provisioks in Liask job FoRFiiTuitz— Delays n* OtBHATioN. 

Where an oil and gas lease provides that the lessee thall commence a well 
within a specified time, or pay a certain sum of money, or the lease shall 
be void, and, if such sum is paid, then pay a certain rental until a well 
is commenced for two jears, and a failure to pay the rental shall render 
the lease void, the forfeiture clause is for the benefit of the lessor, and 
the rentals can be recovered in an action of assumpsit. Miller tv. Logan, 
31 Pittsb. Leg. J. (N. S.), 317. 

OptKATioN or Minis, Quarries, and Wills — Rights and Liabil- 
ities iNaoEMT TO WORKINO. 

Servitude of subjacent support exists in favor of the surface land 
against the mineral esute underneath, and the owner of the land has an 
absolute right to have the surface supported in its natural state, and dam- 
ages are recoverable for a failure so to do ; but, where they would be in- 
adequate to compensate for the injury, the removal of the mineral may 
be restrained by injunction. Chicago & A. R. Co. vs. Brandau, 81 
Mo. App., I. 

Contracts — Parties Bound. 



A part owner of mining claims, whose interest was not of record, but 
who assented to the bonding of the same by the record owner, has no 
standing in equity to repudiate a conveyance of his interest by his co- 
owner in accordance with the terms of the bond, on the ground of a 
private agreement between them that such conveyance would not be made 
unless the purchaser also took certain other claims bonded separately. 
Cline w. James </ a/., 109 Fed. Rep. (U. S.), 961. 
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MnnNO CoHTKACT—CoHSTRUcnoN— Liens — Acnotfs — Suit for 
Advancis. 

The owners of a mine agreed that one owner should make certain im- 
provements and "acquire additional property, and that the other owners 
■hould not be personally liable for any part of the sum so expended, but 
that their interest in the mme should be chargeable with their proportion 
of such expenditure, and that such ownen should be entitled to a certain 
interest in the entire property when the proceeds were sufficient to pay 
the sum so advanced and interest thereon, or when they paid their pro- 
portion thereof. Held, that such contract did not give the owner mak- 
ing such improvements a lien for the advances on the interests of tbe 
other owners. 

A complaint by a part owner of a mine against the other owners, stat- 
ing that plaintifT and defendants were partners till a certain date, but 
not alleging the partnership thereafter, and stating facts tending to nega- 
tive the eiistence of such partnership, and ailing advances made by 
plaintiff in improvements under a contmct by which defendants were 
chargeable with a proportion thereof, and ailing a sum due thereunder, 
is an action to enforce a lien on the interest of defendants, and is not an 
action for a partnership accounting. Frowenfeld vs. Hastings, 66 Pac 
Rep. (Cal.), 178. 

CONTRACrS — CONSTB UCTION . 

A contract for the slnlcing of a mining shaft provided that the defen- 
dant was the owner of the " IXL lode mining daim," and that it " has 
upon said lode a shaft ri5 feet in depth, and desired to sink the same an 
additional depth of no feet," and that the plaintiffs "have agreed to so 
snk said shaft." In an action on the contract the defendant alleged the 
plaintiffs failed to comply therewith, in that the shaft, eighteen feet from 
the point where they commenced work, was sunk off and away from the 
vein of ore. Heid, that there was no agreement to sink the shaft on the 
vein, the inference being that the shaft should be extended on the same 
course as the old one. 

Where, in an action on a contract for the sinking of a mining shaft, 
the defendant alleged that eighteen feet from the starting point the shaft 
departed from the ore vein, the defendant, on the completion of the 
shaft, will be precluded from claiming the breach of contract by a pay- 
ment to plaintiffs, without objection, of the amount due, when the ^aft 
was at a depth of seventy feet. Buckeye Min. & Mill Co. vs. Carlson 
ttal., 66 Pac. Rep. (Colo.), 168. 

Precipitation of Mbtals — Patent No. 607,719 — Application of 
Old Process to New Use, 
Patent No. 607,719, for a process of recovering precious metals from 
their solution, specified that it related to the recovery of precious metals 
from their solnlion by the use of a " definite quantity " of a finely-divided 
precipitating reagent in a slate of agitation. In an action for infringe- 
ment it was proved that, in order to use the process, it was necessary to 
use more zinc dust than was actually necessary to precipitate the solution, 
to prevent the process of the redissolution of the metals, which otherwise 
would immediately begin, and it was contended that by reason of such 
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fact the specification was not concise and exact, so as to enable a persoo 
skilled in the art to make use of the same, as required by Rev. St., § 48IJS. 
Hfld, tbat the term " definite quantity," as used in the specificadon, 
should receive a liberal construction, and should not be limited in its 
meaning only to an amount of zinc dust necessary to properly precipitate 
the metals, but may mean the certain amount needed in either case to 
properly produce the result, as distinguished from an indefinite or un- 
limited amount, as was used in the older process. 

De Lamar patent. No. 607,719, issued July 19, 1898, for a process 
for recovering precious metals from their solution by the use of zinc dust 
in a state of agitation, is an old process applied to a new use, and is an- 
ticipated by prior publications and patents, and is therefore void. De 
Lamar vs. De Lamar Mm Co , no Fed. Rep. (U. S ), 538. 

Labor in Mine — Peruission of Owner — Knowledge op Dangrr — 
Assumption of Risk — Appeal. 
In an action to recover damages [for personal injuries alleged to have 
been caused by reason of the negligence of the defendant, which was a 
mining corporation, where the evidence shows that the plaintiff, at the 
time of the injury, was at work in the mines of the defendant, by the 
latter's invitation and consent, but not as a servant or employee, and 
that with knowledge of the dangerous condition of the mine at the place 
where the injury occurred, by reason of props not being put under the 
roof of the slope to prevent the falling of rock, and that the plaintiff, who 
was an experienced miner, continued his work, and while so engaged 
sustained the injuries complained of by reason of rocks falling from the 
roof, which had not been properly propped up, the plaintiff is not entitled 
to a recovery of damages, he having assumed the risks incident to his 
continuing his work with the knowledge of the dangerous condition of 
the surroundings. Sloss Iron & Steel Co. vs. Knowles, 30 So. Rep. 
CAIa.), 584. 

Injury to Miner — Necugence of Boss — Knowledge of Master- 
Safe Entries to Mine. 

A mine boss who has control of a mine, with power to hire and dis- 
charge employees, stands for and in place of the owner or operator of such 
mine as to matters between such employees and owner or operator in the 
operation of such mine, and the owner or operator is chargeable with 
whatever such boss knows or ought to know in the operation of such mine. 

Such mine boss ought to know every fact which he would know if he 
used ordinary care and diligence in performing his duties in the operation 
of such mine. 

Where such mine boss, instead of performing his duties in and about 
the operation of such mine himself, enjoins the performance of such 
duties upon a miner in his employ in such mine, such miner, as to the 
performance of such duties, is not the fellow servant of other miners, but, 
as to them, stands in the same relation as the mine boss, and the mine 
boss is chargeable with whatever notice such miner has or ought to have 
while so performing the duties of such boss. 

In the business of mining cod, it is the duty of the owner or operator 
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of a mine to furnish reasonably safe entries for the ingress and egress of 
those employed in such mine, and to keep such entries in a reasonably 
safe condition, and the miners may rely and presume that this duty has 
been properly performed. 

It is the duty of a miner, as to such entries, to use ordinary care l<ac 
his ovn safety, in view of what he Vnows or ought to know as to the con< 
dition of such entries ; and he ought to know every fact which he would 
know if he exercised ordinary care to keep himself informed as to matters 
concerning which it is his duty to inquire in the employment in which be 
is engaged. Wellston Coal Co. Vi. Smith, 6i N. E. Rep. (Ohio), 143. 

Master and Servant — Assumed Risks — Injuries — Conclusions — 
Testimonv — Exclusion. 

Bums' Rev. St. 1894, §147;), provides that the operator of a coal mine 
shall employ a competent mining boss to carefully watch oxf^ the airways, 
etc. Section 7473 requires such boss to visit and examine every working 
place in the mine at least every alternate day, and to examine and see that 
such places are properly secured by props, and that safety is assured. A 
boss appointed by an operator failed to examine the mine in which plain- 
tiff worked, as required, and, unknown to plaintifT, tbe walls between the 
places where coal waa mined became so thin that a charge of powder used 
ID mining blew one out, and plaintiff was injured. Htld, that such in* 
jury was not due to an assumed risk of the business. 

In an action to recover for injuries caused by a charge of powder blow* 
ing out a wall of coal in a mine, a queslicHi asking plaintiff to tell what 
duty the mining boss had to perform in looking after the rooms and en- 
tries, and seeing that the walls were kept a proper thickness, is not objec- 
tionable as calling for a conclusion. 

Where, in an action for injuries sustained by reason of a charge of 
powder blowing out a pillar of coal in a mine, the facts as to such pillar's 
thickness, when it was drilled, and the result of the explosion were before 
the jury, it was not error to exclude an opinion of a witness as to such 
pillar being safe and proper, since such opinion could not have aided tbe 
jury. Eureka Block Coal Co. vs. Wells, 61 N. E. Rep. (Ind.), 336. 

Advzrse Claius — Appeal — Findings— Conclusiveness. 
Where, in a suit to determine adverse claims to miiting grounds, de- 
fendant's location rested on an alleged lode location prior to plaintiff's, 
the burden was on defendant to establish the fact of an actual discovery 
prior to the initiation of the plaintiff's location. Sands tr^. Cruikshank 
tt ai., 87 N. W. Rep. (S. D.). 589. 

Forfeiture by CoOwnir — Notice — Suiticiency. 
Rev. St. U. S., § 1324, provides that, on failure of a coowner of a 
mining claim to contribute his share of expenditures nquired by the 
statute, those who have made the improvements may, at the end of the 
year, give the delinquent personal notice in writing, or notice by publica- 
tion, for at least once a week for ninety days, and if, after ninety days, 
be fails to contribute, his interest in the claim shall become the property 
of such coowners. Held, that a notice published every day except Sun- 
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day, from Monday, January 9, to Tuesday, April a, inclu^ve, was suffi- 
cient. Elder ft at. vs. Horseshoe Min. & Mill. Co. et tU., 87 N. W. Rep. 
(S. D.), 586. 

LoCA Tioy — Instruct! ons— Notices. 

Plaintiff having discovered a mine, and attempted a location wbich was 
invalid, and defendant having made a location thereof before plaintiff's 
second location, and there being no contention that defendant had failed 
to comply with the law, unless his location was invalid, an instruction, in 
action for the mine, that, plaintiff's first location being invalid, if de- 
fendant's location was valid, " I am of the opinion that defendant ought 
to recover in this case. But I do not so instruct you. I leave the matter 
open for your own determination," — is erroneous, as allowing the jury to 
give a verdict contrary to the law, doing equity according to their own 
feelings. 

Where the location of a mine by plaintiff was invalid, admission of his 
location notices to show discovery is prejudicial to defendant, who made 
a subsequent valid location, defendant not being a trespasser or jumper. 
Brown et al. vs. Oregon King Min. Co., 1 10 Fed. Rep. (U. S.), 7*8. 

Partnership — Manaoibient. 
The construction of tunnels and the erection of a house for the super- 
intendent is not a permanent improvement, so as not to be within the 
power of the majority of partners of a firm organized to carry on coal 
mining operations for thirty years on leased lands. Markle tt at. vs. 
Wilbur et al., 50 At. Rep. (Pa.), 304.. 

Coal Mining — Leases — RoyALTV. 
A lessee under a lease of coal in place paid each year the minimum 
royalty required by the lease, and at the end of his term had paid more 
royalty than would have been required by the coal actually mined, at the 
Tfyya\ty per ton provided, except for the minimum royalty provision. 
Afterwards, without going out of possession, he took a new lease. Heid, 
that he could not set off, as against royalties under the new lease, the 
overpayment tinder the first lease on account of the minimum royalty 
provision. Denniston etal. vs. Haddock, 50 At. Rep. (Pa.), 197. 

EbcPLOsioNs — Personal Injuries to Miner — Concurring Fkima.ry 
Negligbhce — Fellow Servants — Questions for Jury. 
Ballinger's Ann. Codes & St,, § 3165, requires mine owners to provide 
reasonably safe places for miners to work. Plaintiff and C were ex- 
perienced miners employed by defendant. On going to work C saw the 
word " Gas " written on a sign. C (plaintiff being in sight of his lamp, 
an open one) look off his coat, went to the face of the breast, and brushed 
the gas with his coat. The gas, on coming in contact with C's lamp, ex- 
ploded, and he and plaintiff were injured. The gas tester had inspected 
the mine and placed warning notices in conspicuous places, and notified 
an assistant to get brattice cloth and meet him later to remove the gas. 
Open lamps were used in the mine, except under contrary direction of 
the tester. There was evidence that the brattice cloth in use was insuf- 
ficient to give ventilation, and a new one had been promised, and that 
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the tester had brushed small collections out of the place where the ex- 
plosion occurred, and had directed C to do so. C believed the collec- 
tion of gas which exploded was small enough to brush out. Plaintiff 
testified that he did not see the wamiog notice that was posted. Held, 
to show negligence of defendant concurring with the negligence of plain- 
tiff's fellow servant, so as to render defendant liable. Costa vs. Pacific 
Coast Co., 66 Pac. Rep. CWash.), 398. 

Mini Employee — Personal Injuries — Dikection of Verdict. 

Where decedent, a miner, was killed in talcing out the pillar of coal 
which had been left for the support of the roof, but there was no evidence 
that he called for any props which were not furnished, and it affirmatively 
appeared that he knew the coal was crumbling because of the weight of 
the roof, the court properly directed a verdict for the defendant. 

The doctrine that a master must supply a safe place for the servant to 
work does not apply where the place becomes unsafe during the progress 
of the work. Oleson w. Maple Grove Coal & Mining Co., 87 N. W. 
Rep. (Iowa), 736. 

Landlord and Tenant — Surrender by Temant^Acceptance of 
Sublessee. 
Plaintiff leased lands to defendant for gold mining. A corporation 
was formed, with plaintiff's knowledge, for the purpose of conducting the 
mine, and a sublease was made to it after defendant had been in poses- 
BiOD of the property for only a few days. A number of written agree- 
ments changing the terms of the sublease were made between plaintiff 
and the corporation, of which defendant was a stockholder, without any 
notice to defendant of the change;, or any request for his assent thereto, 
and no demand was made on defendant for any payments under his 
original lease for eleven years, when this action was brought. He/d, that 
the defendant's lease was surrendered by operation of law, the plaintiff 
having accepted the corporation as the tenant. Gingrass vs. Mather, 87 
N. W. Rep. (Mich.), 758. 

Deeo of Surface — Reservation of Coal — Injury from Mihinc — 
Limitations — Parties— Damages — Pleading and Evidence. 

Stipulation in a deed that the grantor reserves the exclusive privil^e 
of mining under the land for coal, and for that purpose may extend such 
excavations under the same as shall be necessary or convenient for min- 
ing, subject to the condition that the surface shall not be broken or dis- 
placed, and that any damage to the lot by the exercise of the mining 
privilege shall be made good by the grantor, does not affect the common- 
law liability of the mine opeiator for injury to the surface. 

The date of the cause of action for the caving in of the surface from 
failure of the operator of the coal mine to leave proper support is the 
time when the coal is removed without leaving proper support, and not 
the time of the cave in. 

The duty of the mine operator to the owner of the surface being to 
leave proper support, the question of good or bad mining is immaterial 
on the issue of his liabibty. 
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A mine operator is not liable for injury to the surface by default of his 
predecessor in possession, though the surface dees not show any injury 
dll after he takes possession. 

A grantee of the surface may recover for injury thereto for failure of 
the mine operator to leave proper support, though such failure occurs 
before his deed, the effect on the surface appicaring only after the deed. 

The damage from subsidence of surface from failure of the operator of 
coal mine beneath to leave proper support is the actual loss sustained to 
the land, including the buildings, from the cave-in, and not the difference 
in market value before and after the injury. 

Under a declaration for injury to surface from excessive removal of the 
coal under it, evidence is not admissible to show subsidence of the surface 
from removal of lateral support at other mines some distance from the lot 
in question. Noonan vj. Pardee, $0 A/. Rep, (Pa.), 255. 

Oil IJiASK — CoNSTRUcnos. 
A lease of land for oil and gas purposes was subject to a reservation, 
" Land surrounding farm buildings, and marked by stakes, and as a pro- 
tection against fire." Held, the landlord had no right to drill a well, 
and take out the oil, upon the reservation mentioned in the lease.^ Lynch 
vs. Burford, go At. Rep. (Pa.), aaS. 

Placer Claims — Lodes — Reservation. 

Under Act Cong. May 10, 187a, reserving in section it known lodes 
from passing with placer claims, but declaring in section 16 that the act 
shall not impair rights or interests under existing laws, the reservation 
did not apply to a claim oa which payment had been made, and a certi- 
ficate of purchase issued, before the passage of the act. 

Under Act Cong. July 9, 1870, § 11, known as the "Placer Act," 
declaring that claims usually called "placers," including all forms of 
deposit " excepting veins " of quartz and other rock in place, shall be 
subject to entty under the act, but authorizing the sale of placer lands in 
tracts of 160 acres without reservation except such as the law directs 
should be contained in the patent, a patent for a "placer" will pass a 
lode. Cranes Gulch Min. Co. vs. Schenrer «/a/., 66 Pac. Rep. (Cal.), 
487. 

Equity — L ach es — Li mitation s. 

Claimants of conflicting mining claims entered into a verbal agreement 
by the terms of which all of their former locations should be abandoned, 
and certain new locations should be made in the name of one of the 
parties, on condition that each of the parties shall perform their pro rata 
share of the work necessary to make and maintain such new locations and 
procure patents for the same. One of the parties left the territory in 
1883, prior to the performance of his share of the labor required, leaving 
agents to represent him ; and another left the CeniCory in 1885, aftersuch 
work was performed and a demand for deed was made, leaving an agent, 
who also made demand for deed, which was refused. In the absence ot 
these non-residents, the other claimants performing their pro rata share of 
the labor required, other parties contributed large sums of money and 
performed a laige amount of labor for several years for the development 
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of the claims, which were of purely speculative value when the non-reri- 
dent claimants left the territory, the result of which was the discovery and 
extraction of lai^e quantities of valuable ores, and great enhancement in 
the value of the property in the year 1890 and subsequent years, to the 
accomplishment of which results neither the non-resident claimants nor 
their agents contributed either money or labor, or in any manner what- 
ever. April 33, 1893, said non-resident claimants, C. Ewing Patterson 
and Henry J, Patterson, brought suit to recover a one fourth interest in 
said mining claims, and also for an accounting for money received from 
ores taken therefrom, and for the enforcement of a trust, alleging per- 
formance of labor and demand for deed prior to the departure of Henry 
J. Patterson in April, 1885, and also the failure and refusal of John V. 
Hewitt, who made the locations, to execute and deliver deeds, etc. 
Held, that under the circumstances of this case the complainants were 
guilty of laches, in equity, in failing to institute proceedings to enforce 
alleged rights accruing eight years prior to the commencement of suit, 
and that a court of equity will not aid in the enforcement of stale claims 
where the circumstances show that the enforcement would be inequitable. 
Patterson ef ai. vs. Kt:w\U e/ al, 66 Pac. Rep. (N. M.), 552. 

Lkask — Forfeiture. 
Forfeiture of coal lease therein provided for non-payment of royalties 
within a stipulated time on coal mined, will be enforced ; the lessor hav- 
ing given the sixty days' notice of intention to repossess provided by the 
lease, and the lessee not having saved the forfeiture, as authorized by the 
lease, by payment within the sixty days. Walnut Run Coil Co. vs. 
Knight, 50 At. Rep. (Pa), a88. 

Work and Labor — Waoes — Payhbnt. 

Where the foreman of a mining company stated to the workmen that 
the money had not been received at the usual pay day, and asked that it 
might be retained by the paymaster for twenty days, to which they con- 
sented, such consent was not a loan of their wages to the paymaster; 
they believing that it was to be retained by the paymaster, in his repre- 
sentative capacity, for the company, and not for himself. Colorado 
School Land Leasing and Mining Co. vr. Ponick, 66 Pac. Rep. (Colo.), 
458. 

Mining Lkase— Estop pil op Lessee— Review. 

Where plaintiff occupied a mining claim under a lease from the owner, 
agreeing in part consideration to procure a patent therefor in the owner's 
name, he was estopped to deny the latter's right to the ground covered 
by the lease on the ground that the only discovery of mineral thereon 
was at a place substantially the discovery point of another and subsisting 
claim. Bunker Hill Min. Co. vs. Pascoe, 66 Pac, Rep. (Utah), 574. 

Action for Death of Servant, 

Defendant was engaged in excavating a chamber in his mine for a pump 

house about thirty by fifty feet in siie, and plaintiffs son was employed 

in operating a car for removing the loose rock taken out to the elevating 

shaft. When he had been so employed about four weeks, aud the room 
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had been excavated to the required size, except in height, a pillar left to 
support the roof was removed ; and large quantities of rock fell, and con- 
tinued to fall at intervals thereafter, rendering ihe room unsafe to work 
in. Defendant then oommenced timbering next to the entrance, remov- 
ing the fallen rock as the work progressed ; the men beini; supplied with 
long hooks to enable them to pull out the rock while remaining under the 
protecting timbers. They were warned by the foreman not to go beyond 
the timbers. Plaintiff's son, while so working with others ten days after 
such work commenced, and while under the timbers, was killed by a piece 
of rock which fell outside the timbers, but, striking on a pile of rock, 
was deflected under them. The deceased was twenty years old, but was 
not an experienced miner. Ifeid, that there was nothing in such facts to 
charge defendant with a failure to exercise reasonable care and precaution 
to render the place as safe as the nature of the work would permit, but 
that the cause of the death was one of the dangers of which deceased 
must have known and of which he assumed the risk, as one of the hazards 
of the employment. Moon-Anchor Consol. Gold Mines, Limited, vs. 
Hopkins, III Fed. Rep. (U. S.), agS. 

Who Are Fellow Servants — Incompetency of Servant — Motics 
TO Shift Boss, no Notice to Mastbr. 

Alt who enter the employment of a common master to accomplish a 
common undertaking are prima facie fellow servants, although their grades 
of service are different, and some direct and supervise the men subject to 
their command and their work, while others perform the labor, llie 
subordinates assume the risk of the negligence of their superiors in their 
work of supervision to the same extent as that of those who work by their 
sides. 

A shift boss in charge of a gang of men, whose duty it is to direct the 
men when, where, and how to work, to supervise them and their labor, 
and to see that they properly perform it, but who has no authority to hire 
or to discharge employees, is a fellow servant of the men in his shift, the 
risk of whose negligence they assume, and notice to him of the incom- 
petence of a fellow servant is not notice thereof to the master. Weeks 
vs. Scharer, iii Fed. Rep. (U. S.), 330. 

Foul Air — Injury to Servant — Contributory Negligence. 
PlaintifT, in an action to recover for an injur/ received in defendant's 
mine, alleged that, as he and another employee were climbing up the 
crossiDg stulls in an up-raise, the other man, who was above, was overcome 
by powder smoke, gas, and foul air, and fell, striking plaintiff, and causing 
him to fall ai d receive the injury complained of. The evidence showed 
that the up-raise was impregnated with foul air, the effect of which was to 
greatly weaken and debilitate any one inhaling it, and that this weaken- 
ing and debility often came on very suddenly ; that the other man was 
climbing ahead of plaintiff and was an experienced miner, familiar with 
climbing stulls in up-raises ; that something struck plaintiff, and caused 
him to fall ; and that both men were found immediately after at the foot 
of'the up-raise, one dead, and the other severely injured. Held ihAt it 
was a reasonable inference from such evidence that the injury resulted 
from the cause and in the manner alleged, which justified the submission 
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of the question to the jury, and that such inference was suffideat to sus- 
tain a verdict so finding, rendered under proper instructions. 

A mining company violated its duty in respect to providing its employees 
with a reasonably safe place in which to work, where, through its foreman, 
it directed employees to go into an up-raise known to be filled with gas 
and foul ail, and is liable for an injury resulting from the eSect of such 
foul air to a workman who was not guilty of contributory negligence. 

Plaintiff who was inexperienced in mining, was employed by defendant 
as a "trammer," to load and unload and wheel away dirt and rock in 
its mine. When he had been working in the mine three days, he was 
sent, with another workman, into an up-raise, known by the foreman to be 
filled with gas and foul air, to clear away diit and rock. While climbing 
up, the other workman was overcome by the foul aii, and felt, causing 
plaintifT to fall and receive severe injury. Plaintiff had been in the up- 
raise the day before, and knew that the air was bad, but also that there 
was a ventilating apparatus, which, when properly operated, clarified it 
so that it was not dangerous to work there. Held, that such facts shown 
by the evidence were sufficient to support a finding by a jury that plain- 
tiff was not guilty of contributory negligence in obeying the orders of the 
foreman to go into the up-raise. 

A statement by an employee when he was hired, that he was a miner, 
will not impute to him knowledge of dangers in a nine arising from the 
gross n^ligence of the master, but only those of a mine conducted with 
ordinary care and prudence. Portland Gold Min. Co. vs. Flaherty, iii 
Fed. Rep. (U.S.), 31a. 

Mining Lease — Bond to Purchase — Royalties — Reuotal of Ih- 

FftOVZHENTS. 

Where an agreement between the owners of a mining claim and others 
recited that the owners were "desirous of leasing" as well as selling the 
property, and that the owners "did grant, lease, and demise" the claim, 
and it was provided that the others were to pay a royalty on all ores 
mined, with the option of purchasing the claim, in which event royalties 
paid were to be applied on the price, the agreement was not a contract of 
purchase, but a lease, notwithstanding the option, and the payment of 
royalties, instead of rent in money. 

The lessees in a mining lease may remove buildings and railroad tracks 
placed on the premises by them, where such removal causes no material 
injury to the freehold, and the lease is nlent as to the right of removal. 

Where, in an action by the lessors of a mining claim to recover dam- 
ages for the lessee's removal of fixtures placed by them on the premises, 
no agreement between the parties was shown, save a lease which contained 
no restriction on the lessee's right to remove improvements made by 
them, a motion for a nonsuit on the ground, among other things, that the 
proof showed no contract requiring defendant to leave improvements on 
the premises, was sufficiently specific. Couch el al. vs. Welsh et al., 66 
Pac. Rep. (Utoh), 600. 

Mining Claius — Improveuents Required — Local Regulations. 
Under Rev. St. U. S., § 2324, permitting miners of each mining dis- 
trict to make regulations, not in conflict with the laws of the United 
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States, etc., governing the aroount of work necessary to hold possession 
of a mining claim, and providing that, until a patent has been issued 
therefor, not less than fioo worth of labor shall be performed during 
each year, twenty days' work, which, according to an arbitrary rate 
allowed therefor by a regulation of a local mining association, would 
amount to f 100, is insufficient to hold a mining claim for one >ear, un- 
less such work is really worth $100. Woody e/ al. vs. Barnard et at., 
6s S. W. Rep. (Ark.), 100. 

MiNiMc Corporation — Unpaid Stock — Liabiuty or Subscribirs. 
Civ. Code Mont., 1895, § 470, provides that stockholders of a corpora- 
tion shall be severally liable to its creditors for all its acts and contraciN 
to the amount of unpaid stock held by them, respectively. Section 41c 
declares that the directors of a corporation may purchase mines and other 
properties for its business, and tsrue stock in payment thereof, to tne 
amount of the sum arbitrarily fixed as the value ih'reof, and that the 
holders of such stock shall not be liable for further payments under sec 
tion 470. Promoters 01 a corporation held an option on mining land in 
Montana for {30,000, and said amount was paid to a direcior. to be paid 
to the owner of the mine. Under an agreement with other subscribers, 
the mine and equipment were to be turned over to the company in lull 
payment of their stock subscriptions amounting to {57,000, but there was 
uo actual purchase, nor issue of stock . He/d, that the deal not being con- 
summated, said promoters were liable for the {27,000 unpaid on their, 
stock subscriptions, Crowley vs. Walton et at., 50 Al. Rep. (R. I ). 
385- 

Akticlbs of Incorforation — Statute of Frauds. 

Under Rev. St. U. S., § 3336, providing that the party shown to be 
entitled to possession in a proceeding on an adverse claim to a mining 
claim may file a certified <x)py of the judgment roll and obtain a patent 
thereon, proceedings on an adverse claim are had for the purpose of de 
termining which of the parties is entitled to such patent, and hence each 
must rely on the strength of bis own title, and not the weakness of that 
of his adversary. 

Where locators of mining claims surrendered possession to a corpora- 
tion in pursuance of articles of incorporation reciting the transfer of such 
locations in consideration of paid up shares of stock, and the corporation 
improved the property, but there was no further written evidence of con- 
veyance, Comp. iLaws 1888, §3916, declaring that no estate in realty cau 
be granted otherwise than by operation of law or subscribed instrument 
in writing, did not prevent the corporation from acquiring title, but ac- 
cepting value for and allowing improvements upon the claims constituted 
an estoppel passing title by " operation of law." 

Where locators of mining claims surrendered possession to a corpora 
tion purstiant to provisions of the articles of incorporation, but without 
other written evidence of conveyance, the invalidity of such transfer 
under Comp Laws 1888, S3916, requiringawriiteninstrumentlo transfer 
realty, cannot be set up by a stranger to the transaction to impeach the 
title of the corporation. 

Under Rev. St. U. S., § 3334, providing that on failure to make im- 
provements or perform labor, as required thereby, mining claims on which 
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luch failure occure shall be open to relocation, a claim on which the re- 
quired impTovements have been made and labor perfimned is not rendered 
open (o relocation by failure to file an affidavit of labor and improvements 
as required by Rev. 5l Utah, § 1500. Humy Hill Hin. & Hill. Co. 
vt. Havener et ai., 66 Pac. R^. (Utah), 761. 

Partnership — Dissolutioh. 
Defendant, owning all the stock of two mining corporations, assigned 
th« stock of the first company to the second company. He ancrwards 
furmed a partoership, to which he assigned the second company's stock, 
the abject of the partnership being to develop the min* s. The second 
company had no property except the first company's stock, which it as- 
signed to the partnership, with defendant's participation and consent. 
Held, that the court properly found that the first company's stock belonged 
TO the partnership, even if the second company lacked capacity to own 
the stock, since, if the assignment to the second company was invalid, 
the title remained in defendant, and by his panicipation in and consent 
to the transfer to the partnership he was estopped from questioning its 
title. Whalen m. Stephens it at., 61 N. £. Rep. (111.), 911. 

Mining CLaius^EFFscr of Entry — Rblocatiok. 
After entry of a mining claim in the land office, a relocation of the 
premises cannot be made by another so long as that entry stands ; and 
snch a relocator acquires no rights, of possession or otherwise, which will 
sustain a suit by him in the courts to compel a conveyance to him of the 
legal title. Neilson vs. Charapaigre Uin. 8c Hill. Co. tt at., iii Fed. 
Rep. (U. S.), 655. 

CONTfUBtlTORY NiOLIOSNCB— AsSUlimoN OF RlSK— DuTY OF HaSTKK 

— DiRicnoHs OF Foreman, 

Where a miner was engaged by order of his foreman in excavating at a 
place which the foreman assured him was safe, he had a right to rdy on 
such assurance, and did not assume the risk incid^it to the surround- 
ings. 

Where a miner was ordered by his foreman to make excavations at a 
plai e where the miner thought the overhanging ground looked " a little 
suspicious," but the foreman assured him it was safe, there was no such 
obvious danger as to create an assumption of risk, in spite of the fact that 
the work was under the foreman's supervision. 

Where a miner was making excavations preparatory to the placing of 
supporting timbers by other workmen, he was not engaged in making a 
dangerous place safe, so as to work an assumption of risk. 

In an action for personal injuries alleged to have been caused by the 
defective condition of a mine, questions to expert witnesses as to whether 
the decayed state of a sill would render extra timbers necenary, to make 
it reasonably safe for a man to work at the place where the accident 
occurred, were not objectionable as calling for conclusions as to the safety 
of existing omdittons, but admissible to show the proper mode of con* 
struction. Faulkner vt. Mammoth Min. Co., 66 Pac. Rep. (Utah), 799, 
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Constitutional Law — Class Legislation — Minino Coal — Payment 
BY Weight, 

Act April 10, 1899, § 1, makes it the duty of any corporation or peraon 
engaged in mining, an<i employing twenty or more persons, to keep scales 
to weigh the coal mined ; and section 3 provides that all coal mined and 
paid for by weight shall be weighed befot-e it is screened, and paid for at 
the weight so ascertained, provided the owner or operator may deduct 
the weight of any impurities contained in the car, and not discovered 
until after the weighing. Held, that such section > is not unconstitu- 
tional, as class legislation, in so much as it includes both the small and 
the large operators. 

Under Const., art. la, §6, providing that the powers granted a cor- 
poration may be altered or revoked. Acts ]S99) p. 165, in so far as it 
requires a coal minmg corporation, where coal is mined and paid for by 
weight, to weigh the coal before it is screened, is not uncoostitutional, as 
restricting the rights of the corporation to contract. 

Acts 1899) p. 165, requiring a coal min<ng corporation engaged in 
mining and selling coal by weight to weigh ii before it is screened, does 
not abridge the right of a laborer to contract ; and he cannot complain 
that the poweis of the corporation arc limited, and le^s than those of a 
natural person. Woodson vs. Stale, 65 S. W. Rep. (Ark.), 465. 

Mining Claim — Location — Discovery of Minerals — Easeuent — 
Evidence. 

An actual mineral discovery is essential to the valid location of a 
mining claim. 

Whether or not a previous location of a mining claim may be made 
valid by a subsequent discovery of mineral thereon, the land remains 
government land up to the time of such discovery, and the location dates 
therefrom. 

A location of a mining claim based on a discovery of mineral within 
the limits of another existing and valid location is void. 

Any rights acquired by a discovery of mineral on a mining claim sub- 
sequent to the construction of a ditch across the claim by a third person 
are subject to the easement of the ditch, and to its owner's rights as a 

gior appropriator, Tuolumne Consol. Min. Co. vs. Maier, 66 Pac. 
cp. (Cal.), %6i. 

Mineral Lands — Vaudity of Patent — Presumption — Right to 
Attack Patent for Fraud — Subsequent Location — 
Grounds for Cancellation of Patent — Frauds. 
A patent for mineral lands, which has been in existence for sixteen 
years, and which protects rights that have been continuously exercised by 
the patentee and his predecessors in interest for nearly fifty years, will 
not be declared void as to any portion of the granted premises solely for 
the reason that upon its face it purports to be based on a single mining 
location, and conveys more than may lawfully be included in one loca- 
tion, when in fact the claims were several, and might have been united 
in a single patent upon a proper presentation of the facts. 
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When ther« might have been circumsUnces which, under extstiog 
laws, would hare authorized the land department to include in a patent 
for mining ground all the ground therein described, it will be presumed 
in support of the patent, when collatcnlly attacked, that such circum- 
stances existed. 

A suit to set aside a patent for mineral lands on the ground of fraud 
practiced on the land department cannot be maintained by a private in- 
dividual, who had at the time no claim upon any of the lands, but made 
a locadon thereon subsequently, such ground of invalidity being available 
only to the United States. 

Allegations in a bill for the cancellation of a patent for mineral lands 
that the several claims embraced therein were falsely and fraudulently 
represented by defendant to the land department to be quartz claims, 
when they were, in fai t, placer claims, afford no ground for the cancel- 
lation of the patent, where the fact that they were placer claims would 
not have precluded the owner from obtaining a single patent therefor, 
and it is not shown that the government was in any way injured by the 
false representation. Peabody Gold Min. Co. vt. Gold Hill Min. Co., 
Ill Fed. Rep. (U.S.), 817. 

Mining District Recordkr — Deputy — Location Notice — Affidavit. 

Under the provisions of section 3105, Rev. St., a county recorder may 
appoint a deputy recorder at any place in his county where he may deem 
it necessary, aud at all places ten miles distant from an existing office, 
when ten or more mining locators interested petition for the appoiotment 
of a deputy ; and, upon the failure of the recorder to appoint a deputy 
within ten days af^ receiving such petition, the resident miners o[ such 
district may appoint temporarily a recorder of such district. 

A district recorder appointed by the resident miners has no authority 
to appoint a deputy, and the person so appointed has no authority to ad- 
minister oaths 

An affidavit to a mining location notice must be sworn to before an 
officer authorized by law to administer oaths. Van Buren vs. McKinley, 
66 P-c. Rep. (Idaho), 936. 

Vendor and Purchaser — Assignment or Interest — Contracts. 
Where a contract for the sale of an interest in a mine provided that a 
balance of ihe purchase price was to be paid only out of the net proceeds 
of the working of the interest conveyed, and in no event was to become 
a personal claim against the purchaser, but subsequently the vendor 
agreed to permit the purchaser to sell his intere», provided the purchaser 
would become personally responsible for the balance due, there was suffi- 
cient consideration for such subsequent agreement, and the vendor was 
entitled to recover. Carter vs. Rhodes, 66 Fac. Rep. (Cal.), 985. 

PuBuc Lands — Mining Claims — Application for Patent — Protest 

AND Adverse Claim Relocation — Former Discoverv. 

Defendant was grantee and owner of two mining claims. The lines of 

the junior claim crossed the senior claim ; the discovery monument of 

both claims being at the intersection of the veins in each, about \xsa feet 
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apart, and the discovery point of the junior claim being at the same blow- 
out where the discovery was made in the senior ; and both discoveries 
were made upon the tame mineral, and within the lines cf the senior 
claim. Plaintiff, after the location of the defendant's two claims, located 
a third claim which crossed them both. Defendant had never abandoned 
either of his claims, fftid that, in a conflict between the second and 
third locations, the third must prevail, since ihc same discovery point 
cannot be used for the location of two mining claims, and a location 
posted upon a discovery made within the limits of another existing and 
valid locaticm is void. Reynolds e/ al. vs. Pascoe, 66 Pac. Rep. (Utah), 
1064. 

Mining — Coal Breaker — Dust — Defective Appliances — Damages. 

Where, in an action against a mining company for injury from its fail- 
ure to properly control the dust from its coal breaker because uf its use 
of inadequate appliances, there is proof submitted in support of such 
alleviations, it is for the jury to determine whether the injury results from 
negligence for the consequences of which defendant is liable. 

A mining engineer who actually examines mining appliances is quali- 
fied to speak as to the sufficiency thereof. 

In an action against a minirg company for injury caused by its use of 
inadequate appliances to control the dust from its coal breaker, the meas- 
ure of damages is the cost of restoring plaintiff's premises to their con- 
dilion before such injury, not exceeding the value of the property and 
the deceased rental value during the time the wrong has continued, 
Harvey e/ al. vs. Susquehanna Coal Co., 50 At. Rep. (Pa.), 770. 

Mines — Sale of Minimo Rights — Deed Comstruchon— Surface 
Rights - Excavations. 

Where an operator of coal mines on a large scale on about 4,000 acres 
abutting on a small tract of 153 acres purchased the coal under such 
smaller tract, "together with the privilege of mining and removing 
through any entries made in said coal other coal belonging, or which 
may hereafier belong, to the grantee," the deed gave the grantee right to 
bring the coal from other land through the entries in the small tract, and 
not merely the right of passage through such entries. 

The deed further provided that the grantee had the right to mine the 
coal under the land without liability for any damage caused thereby, and 
might enter on the surface to place or talie away any material necessary 
in operating the mine, with the right to sink a shaft and purchase three 
acres therefor at a given price, and might make openings in the surface 
for ventilation or drainage, and deposit on the surface the drainings taken 
out from the shaft or openings, jfeld, that the grantee had no right to 
deposit gob from other mines, nor to appropriate land beyond the three 
acres specified. Potter vs. Rend tt al., 50 At. Rep. (Pa.), 8ii. 

Adjoining Landowners — Deed — Reservation of Mining Rights — 
Lateral Support — Damages — Land in Natural 
State — Buildings. 
A grantor reserving the minerals undrr the surface of the land con- 
veyed with the right to mine the same, and to pass thiough and use the 
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land below the surface as may be "necessary or convenient in mining 
from said land and from any other land, as fully and freely as if this 
grant had not been made, without making compensation therefor," and 
providing that he shall not be liable for " loss or damage which such ax:t3 
may occasion to" the land, is not relieved from injuries caused by 
mining operations on adjacent land, which deprive the land conveyed d" 
later support, the provisions of the deed only applying to operations on 
the land conveyed. 

An owner of land carrying on mining operations thereon, and depriv- 
ing an adjoining landowner of lateral support, is liable for injuries to the 
land thereby occasioned, without proof of negligence. 
4An owner of land carrying on mining operations thereon, and depriv- 
ing an adjoining landowner of lateral support, is not liable for injuries 
to buildings placed upon the land, in the absence of proof of negligence. 
Matulysw. Philadelphia and Reiiding Coal and Iron Co., 50 At. Rep. 

Oil Liase — Comstkuction, 

An oil lease for oil and gas purposes is a conveyance or sale of an 
interest in land, conditional and contingent on the discovery and reduc- 
tion to possession of the oil or gas. 

A person who accepts an oil or gas tease, with a stipulation therein 
contained to pay a monthly rental until a well is completed, or until the 
expiration of a certain fixed term is bound to pay such rental, although 
he does not, within such term, enter upon the land and complete such 
well, unlets he was prevented from doing so by the plaintiffs, and not 
by mere personal default. Lawson et al. vs. Kirchner, 40 S. E. Rep. 
(W. Va.), 344. 

Coal Lease — Constructiom. 

A coallease, wherin the lessee agrees to pay " ten cents for each ton 
of 3,340 pounds of merchantable screened block coat, and ten cents for 
each ton of merchantable screened bituminous coat," obligates him to 
pay ten cents on each ton of 2,240 pounds of the bituminous coal, and 
not on a ton of 3,000 pounds. 

Under a coal lease, wherein the lessee agrees to pay a certain sum tor 
each ton of merchantable screened coal, " the screen used not to exceed 
one and one tialf inches, and the screenings to belong to the [lessee] free 
of charge," wliatcver passes tlirough the one-and one-half- inch screen 
belongs to the lessee, and the fact that he rescreens it over a smaller 
screen, and that it passes over a snaallei mesh, does not make him liable 
for the royalty. Johnston vs. Westerman et al., 50 At. Rep. CP*Oi 94°- 

Lease of Oil Land — Abahdonuent — Recovery or Lakd. 

The lessees under an oil lease for " fifteen years, and as much longer 
as oil and gas are found in paying quantities," erected a rig and drilled 
a test well on the premises, but obtained no oil, whereupon they removed 
the machinery used in drilling, leaving nothing but a tank, which was 
allowed to rot, and asserted no title until nine years thereafter, when 
(Mher lessees found oil in paying quantities. Held, an abandonment of 
the lease, so as to entitle the suteequent lessees to the premises. 

A clause in such lease reciting that operations should commence within 
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a cettaia time and be prosecuted with due diligence and no right of 
action should, after such &i)ure, accrue to either party on account of 
the tnvech of any covenant therein contained, will not sustain a recov- 
ery of such land by the first lessees against the subsequent lessees, as 
the question involved was merely one of abandonment of the lease by 
the first lessees, and not of forfeiture. - Calhoun et al, vs. Necly et al., 
50 At. Rep. (Pa.), 967. 

Oil Wills — Breach of Contract— -Da uaobs. 
The measure of damages for breach of contract by lessee of a gas- 
well to test it for oil before abandoning it is what the lessor's royalties 
would have amounted to, where the lessee left it in such condition that it 
could not be tested, and the failure to test it was not unavoidable, or the 
lessee left it in a condition that it could have been tested, and the lessor 
did not know this. McCtay vs. Western Pennsylvania Gas Co., 50 At. 
Rep. (Pa.), 978. 

MiNiNC Claim — Ex pen ditures — Coo wners— Contributi oh — 

FOBFETTUBE — NoTlCE — SupnaKHCY. 

A notice of forfeiture of the interest of a co6wner of mining claims, 
because of feilure to contribute his proportion of the expenditures, is 
fatally defective, if not specifying the amount of money spent upon each 
claim, nor (acts which might excuse expenditure on each claim. Haynes 
tt al, vs. Briscoe, 67 Pac. Rep. (Colo.), 156. 

Notice of Mining Claim — Location by Alien. 

A sufhcient location of placer mining claims is made by notices upon 
a stump in a creek, of a claim running 1,500 feet along the creek bot- 
tom and extending 300 feet each way from the center of the creek, add- 
ing that it is an extension of another claim named, a certain distance 
from the first falls on said creek. 

The location of a mining claim by an alien, and the rights following 
therefrom, arc voidable, not void, and are free from attack by anyone 
except the government. McKinley Creek Mining Co. et al. vs. Alaska 
United Mining Co. ei al., as Sup. Ct. Rep. (U. S.), 84. 

Lease — Oil and Gas — Development of Oil Lands — Considera- 
tion — Agreement to Complete Wells. 

A lease, for the nominal consideration of ji, for the purpose of drilling 
and operating for oil and gas, — the lessor to receive a certain proportion 
of the oil and gas Dbtaind, — which docs not obligate the lessee to com- 
mence or prosecute such operations, and which he may terminate at his 
pleasure without compensation to the lessor, is unconscionable, and 
should not be enforced. 

Where, under a lease for the purpose of drilling and operating for oil 
and gas, the only consideration to the lessor is the prospective rojralties to 
- arise from exploration and development and the lessee fails for eight 
months to commence such development, the agreement is without con- 
sideration, and may be abandoned by the lessor. 

Where, in a lease of oil lauds, the lessee agrees to complete a second 
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well within ninety days after the completion of the first well, but does not 
agree to complete or even to commence the fint well, such agreement as 
to the second well is no consideration for the contract. Federal OU Co. 
vs. Western Oil Co. et al, in Fed. Rep. (U. S.), 373. 

PutSONAL iKJinUBS — NEGLtGEHCE — MlNBS — UNSAFE RoOF — NOTICE OF 

Defect — Assumption of Risk. 

Where a miner was injured by the falling of rock from the roof of a 
mine, and it appeared thu it was not propped or timbered, and that there 
had been a heavy fall of rock from the same place a month before the ac- 
cident, and small pieces fell occasionally thereafter, it justilied a finding 
that the defect had existed for such a length of time that the owner had 
coosnuctive notice thereof. 

A miner employed to drive a car was injured by rock foiling (rom.the 
unpropped roof of an entry in which he had never before been except 
to work for a shift or two, and to pass through on one occasion. At this 
time he noticed that this part of the roof was not propped, but it was not 
customary to prop the entire roof of an entry. It was his duty to report 
anything he found to be wrong, but not to inspect or do work on the 
walls of thr entry. Held, to warrant a finding that he had not assumed 
the risk. Cushman vs. Caibondale Fuel Co., 88 N. W. Rep. (Iowa), 817. 

Mastbk and Servant — Blasting^Peksonal Injuries — Necugencb 
OF Master — Evidence. 

A servant, injured while blasting, alleged that he attempted to <dean 
out an old blasting hole with an iron scraper, and, being anable to do so, 
inserted a steel lamping bar, and struck a concealed and unexploded charge, 
which caused the injury. Defendant had worked the quarry for tweniy- 
iive years, and no unexploded chaise had ever been found before, and 
one of defendant's positive requirements was to leave no unexploded 
charge in the rocks. The bole in question had been charged three times, 
the last time about two weeks before, and the charge entirely blown out. 
It was shown that when a hole was charged for blasting it was filled to the 
top, or nearly so, with sand. Held, to show as matter of law that de- 
fendant was not guilty i^f negligence. 

An employee engaged in blasting has the right to assume that his em- 
ployer has exercised ordinary care in providing a safe place to work, and 
may rely on the implied assurance that the place is safe, but the employer 
cannot be held as insurer of its safety; and an instruction that the 
employee has a right to rely on the implied insurance that the place is 
safe is erroneous, Lanza v%. Le Grand Quarry Co., 88 N. W. Rep. 
(Iowa), 805. 

Oil Lease — Construction — Personalty. 

A lessee acquires no title to oil until it has been taken from the ground, 
under a lease granting him the exclusive right to mine and excavate oil for 
a specified period ; one eighth of the oil pumped and raised from the 
premises to be delivered to the lessor. 

Under Laws 1883, c. 372, providing that oil wells and fixtures and 
rights held by virtue of any lease should be deemed personal property for 
all purposes except taxation, the right to oil is personalty, and does not 
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pass under a. deed from the executors and dcvbees of the lessee con- 
veying all the lands owned by them, or in which they have an interest. 
Wagner eta/, vs. Mallory e/a/., 6a N, E. Rep (N. Y.), 584. 

COKPORATIONS CONTKACTS — TRANSFER OF SUARBS — VaLIDITV—PeR- 

SONAL ItTTEKKST OF DIRECTOR — SeTT(NG AsrDE — RESTORATION 

OF Benefits Rrceivkd — Equity — ^Jurisdiction. 

It is competent for a stockholder in a mining corporation to obtain 
control of the majority of the stock by purchase, and the validity of the 
transfer to such stockholder will not depend on his motive or purpose in 
acquiring it. 

A contract made with a stockholder in a mining corporation through 
directors to whom such stockholder has assiaiied part of his stock in 
nominal amounts in order to make them eligible as drectors is in effect, 
a contract by the stockholder with himself, and, if designed to produce a 
profit for the stockholder, is a fraud on the corporation. 

Where the board of directors of a mining corporation, with the full 
concurrence of the majority stockholders, agree thai one stockholder shall 
expend certain money in the development of the mine, and in return 
therefor shall receive certain shares out of the treasury stuck, and such 
contract is declared to be void, and the transfer of the shares set aside, 
equity will require that the 8tiK:kholder be reimbursed for all money ex- 
pended by him in good faith and pursuant to the contract in developmg 
the mine. 

Decedent purchased a mining claim, and after his death a patent issued 
to the parties interested, including his widow and heirs Thereafter the 
grantees incorporated, and the widow, as administratrix, conveyed the 
interest of the estate to the corporation, and certain stock was allotted to 
her as administratrix in payment therefor. Afterwards the estate was 
settled, and the administratrix was discharged. Ifeid, m a suit by certain 
of decedent's children to set aside as fiuudulent a transfer of other cor- 
porate stock by the corporation to a third person, and to determine com- 
plainants' rights in the stock, and for other relief, all the parties being 
before the court, and the only minor heir being represented by a guardian 
ad litem, that the court could enter a decree requiring the widow to 
convey to each of the heits his proper share in the stock allotted to her as 
administratrix. Jones et al. vs. Green et al., 88 N. W. Rep. (Mich.), 
1047. 

Mines — Adverse Claims — Ejectment — Notice of Location — Re- 
ceiver's Receipt. 

An ordinary declaration in ejectment is sufficient, under sections 2390, 
3391, Comp. Laws i8g7, to present all the questions involved between 
an applicant for patent for a mining claim and an adverse claimant. 

In New Mexico a preliminary or discovery notice of location of a min- 
ing Claim is unknown to our laws, and a locator, as against a subsequent 
locator who enters peaceably, must post such a notice as, when a copy 
thereof is recorded, the record will meet the requirements of section 3314 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

A receiver's receipt issued to a mining applicant during the pendency 
in the court of an action brought in support of an adverse claim, in pur- 
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suancc of section 3316 of the Revised Sutuies of the United Stxtes, is 
issued without jurisdiction, and is void. Deeney et al. vs. Mineral Creek 
Milling Co., 67 Pac. Rep. (N. M.), 724. 

MwiNQ Location — Excbss. 
Where a mining location was greatly in excess of the statutory limit, 
and the locator, on attempting to sell the same, discovered that there was 
an excess, and procured a third person to locate a certain part of the 
original tract in his own name for the purpose of making a conveyance, 
such action was an assertion as to where the excess in the original loca- 
tion lay, so that, on its appearing that the location by such third person 
was void, a subsequent locator was entitled to claim that portion of the 
caiginal location as excess. Gohrei vs. Illinois & J. Gravd Mining Co., 
67 Pac. Rep. (Or.), 666. 

Mining Claim — Action to Quikt Title — Pleading — Allegation 

OF CmZKNSHIP. 

Under the provisions of sections i and a of an act entitled "An act 
r^ulating the rights of aliens, corporations and associations to acquire 
real estate," etc, (Sess. Laws, 1899, p. 70), it is not necessary in an action 
to quiet title to a mining claim to allege the citizenship of the plaintiff, 
but those sections do not apply in an action on an adverse claim under 
the provisions of section 3336, Rev. St. U. 5., after application has been 
made for a patent. Buckley vs. Fox, 67 Pac. Rep, (Idaho), 659. 

Oil and Gas Leases — Acthons — Evidence — Ruungs on Evidence — 
Objections. 
Where, in an action on an oil and gas lease, it is shown that gas was 
produced and used in various ways in the production of the oil, expert 
evidence as to the effect the flow of );^ in an oil well has over the pro- 
duction of oil is admissible, as showing that the taking was consistent 
with a denial of the claimant's right to the annual rental under a stipula- 
tion to pay a rental should the well produce gas sufficient to justify mar- 
keting. Shewalter vs. Hamilton Oil Co., 63 N. E. Rep. (Ind.), 708. 

Mining Claim — Joint Ownership — Property Subject — Rights of 
C -Tenants — Estoppel — W ai ver. 

Where a joint tenant of a mining claim purchases a controlling interest 
in a claim adjoining on the side line, for the reason that he supposes that 
the apex of the mine worked in the former claim is located in the latter, 
and for the sole purpose of protecting his interest in the former claim, 
and not as an independent investment, the purchase inures to the benefit 
of the co-tenants, and cannot be held by the purchaser as his separate 
property. 

A mining claim located before the discovery of minerals thereon be- 
comes a valid location, subject to ownetship in co-tenancy, on the subse- 
quent discovery of minerals by the locator ; and one of the tenants after- 
wards purchasing the adjoining claim, in which the lode worked in the 
former claim apexes, cannot hold the interest so acquired as his individual 
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interest on the ground that the coSwners of the former cUim were mere 
trespassers on the first claim, and not coowners thereof. 

An interest in the E. Mining Co. was purchased at difTerent times by a 
co-tenant in the L. Co. while the latter company was being operated by 
its joint owners ; and the owner making the purchases notifii'd one of the 
owners having the superintendency of the latter claim of the first purchase, 
and the price paid therefor, and the latter stated that he would " like to 
be in it." He was not informed that he was to receive no intere-t in such 
purchase until after the controlling interest in the E. claim had been pur- 
chased. The interest in the E. claim was purchased be< aui-e the owners 
of the L. claim supposed that the lode worked in the latter claim apexed 
in the former. The purchaser never made a demand on his co-tenants 
to contribute to the purchase price. Held, that the f ilure of the co- 
tenants to contribute thereto was not a waiver of their right to participate 
in the interest acquired by such purchasers in Ihr E. mine. Cedar Canyon 
Consol. Min. Co. vs. Yarwood el al., 67 Pac. Rep. (Wash.), 749. 
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RWOOD HOISTme 
k ENQINES.... 

'STEM-QUICK DCLIVERV ASSURCD 
STINOARD FOR QUALITY AND DUTY. 

Tbe"l.idi>rwoc>d" Hal>iLn| Englnn unltrictlT 
Hlih GndE in every piniculii and accepted u Iht 
Slandard Modem Hllh Speed HoliMni En|li», 
bntiai legaTdi Hlih Duty a ad EcaaDmy. Duiabli- 
ItyandSlmpltclIy, combined witbeue and Rapidity 
ofUHTatlaa. l>«tr18,0ODInU*t- Fdi Pile DtIt- 
■■>;, Biid£e *pd Dock Ihilldini, Mining, Railroad, 
and Contiacion- Ifie. Srad/nr l^iil CHahgtu. 

1 
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MAX OSTERBERG, E.E., A.M., 

Sch. of Minei 'm 

GoDSDltiDg EDgineer and Electrical Expert 

BowilDg Green Olllces, 11 Broadwa;, N, T. 

Power Transmission, Lighting, Railway Work. Reports 
and Specifications. Special Researches and Experimental 
Work. 

THOROUeH INSPECTIONS 

Insnraiice agaliut Lose or Daiiug« 

to Property and Lobs of Lifo and 

Injury to PorsonB cansed by 



NU. B. FRANKI.IN. Vica-Pntldent. 



I. M. ALLEN, Prnldan 

WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vim-. 

P. B. ALLBN, Second Vin-i 

J.B.PIERE. Secretary. 

L. B. BRAINERD, Treuurar. 

L. P. MIDDLEBROOK.Aut.SecteMrr 



W. F. ROBERTSON, B.A.5C H. B. ZiEOLER. 

Robertson & Zieqler 

27 Thames St., cor. Oreenwich St., New Vork. 

MiningEngineers,Metallurgists^Assayers. 

Ores, Mattes, Lead, Bullion, and all Furnace 
Products Sampled and Assayed. 

CHRISTIAN BECKER, 

Successor to Becker & Son and to Becker Bros. 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Balances^ Weights of Precision, 

(or Aui^en. Chemliii, JuxMn ind all who require iccuracror wdglu. Id uh Id nil colleBe* 

ONLY FaCTOKY: new ftOCHELLE, N. V. 
OFFICE I 6 and 7 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 

IltautTMtcd Ptlo« Llat oa Appltcmtiom. 
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Ctu«Wn9 a"<* "lining *- 

^ EARLE C. BACON, ^' 

ENGINEER, 

HAVEMEYER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NORCROSS RROTHERS 

££22:2! Contractors 
•"Builders 

160 FIFTH AVENUE 



NEW YORK 



Offices: 

Woreastcr, Mast. 
Boston , Mast. 
Pro^dnnca, R. I. 
CIsveltnd, O. 



ATLANTIC, GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 



Hydnullc Drtitie ditCbaiging ItiroiiBb j.tod (t.ofpip«. 
CNQINCCnS AND CONTRACTORS. 

,C.H.,S«!«iTm«. ■ ■ H.KR^C,e"S^.Co«iiMm,' R.A.PHtlllY,Supl ^*'' 

ti Dred|tiiK.Dredrl[vMichiDe*,UndRMluifttli>n,I>Dcka,t>lcn,FoiuiduJDDi,Bridc». 
Com«poDdeD« BoHcited. 

MArw o^nomi rahk ivow Builoihq, nmw york. 

PAOmO OOAST OFFIOKi MOO MAtlKKT STIfaMT, 8AH FifilMOf«00. GAl, 
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IMPERIAL 
TYPE 10 

DUPLEX-COMPOUND AIR COMPRESSORS 
SELF-CONTAINED AND SELF-OILINO 



The Only really modern small 

Steam actuated compressor. 

Built In Five Sizes. 

Capacity from ISO to 700 cubic feet. 



RAND DRILL CO. 



128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Culnmbia HuiMcrsitg 
in the Citg of ||em ^forfe 

Columbia UnWeruI; inclnde* both a college and a imiTenitr in the tlrict sense 
of the words. The collie ii Columbia College, founded in 1714 as King'! College. 
The nniTcrsily coosisti of the Faculties of Law, Medidne, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Pure Science and Applied Science. The point o( conlact betweco the col- 
lege and the univeisity is the senior year of the college, durinf which year students 
Id the collie punne their stndies, with the consent of the collie iacvtty, under one 
or more of the faculties of Ihe uni*ersit;f . 

Bamaid College, a college for women, is financially a separate corpoiation ; bat, 
edneatioDally, it a part ol the system of Colombia Uni>enity. 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, ii also, financially, a scpa- 
arale corporation ; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia Uni. 

Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and Arcbitecture are all under the charge 
of the Faculty of Aj^Ued Science. For the care and advancement of the general 
iDteretts of the university educational tysicn, as a whole, a Couacil has been estab- 
lished, which is represenMtive of all the corporations a 
I. THE C0LLE6E8. 



Columbia College offers for men a 
course of tour years, leading to the de- 
cree of Bachelor of Arts. Candidates 
for admission to the college must be at 
leail fifteen years of age, and pass an ex- 
amination on prescribed subjects, the par- 
ticular* coDcernlog which may be found 
in the annual circolar of information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1SS9, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to Ihe degt«« of Bachelor of Arts. Can- 
didatea Iot admiMon to Ihe collie most 
be at ttast fifteen yean of age, and pass 



II. THE UHlVEnSITY. 

In a technical sense, the Faculties ot 
Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Pure ^icuce and Applied Science, 
taken together, constitute the University. 
These faculties offer advanced courses of 
study and investigation, respectively, in 
(a) private or municipal law, ( J) medi- 
cine, (e) philosophy, philology uid letters, 
(</) bklory, economics and public law, 
(e) mathematics and natural science, 
and (/) applied science. Courses of 
study under all of these faculties are open 
to members of the senior class in Colum- 
Ina College. Certain courses under the 
non- professional hculties are open to wo- 
men who have taken the first degree. 
These courses lead, through the bach- 
elor's degree, to the university degree* 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. The degree of Mailer of Laws 
is also conferred for advanced work 
In law done under Ihe Faculties of Law 
and Political Science together. 
III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
The Faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Applied Science, conduct respectively the 
professional schools of Law, Medicine, 
and Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and 
Architecture, to which students are ad- 
mitted as candidates for profemooal de- 



concerned. , _. , 

College conducts professional courses for 
teachers, that lead to a diploma ol the 
university. 

I. The School of Law, established in 
t8jS,oSers a course of three years in the 
principles and practice of private and 
public law, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

a. The College of PhysicJant and Sni^ 
geons, founded in 1S07, t^ers a coiuae 
of four years, in the principles and prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, leading to 
the degree of Doctor of M«iicine. 

i. "nie School of Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree, in 
mining engineering and in melallmCT. 

4. The Schools of Chemistry, Bnei- 
neering and Architecture, set off from ue 
School of Mioes in 1896, offer respec- 
tively, coursesofstndy, each of four yean, 
leading to an appropriate profeuional 
degree, in analyhoU and atiplied chem- 
istry; in civil, sanitary, electrical and 
mechanical engineering ; and in ardii- 

5. Teaehen College, founded In iSSS 
and chartered in 1889, was included in 
the University in 1S98. It offers the 
fbllowii^ conne of study : la ) graduate 
courses leading to the Master's a^ 
Doctor's diplomas in the several depart- 
menls of the College; (#) profe ss ional 
counes, each of two years, leading to the 
Bachelor's diploma for Secondary Teach 
ing. Elementary Teaching, Kindergarten, 
Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Fine 
Arts, Music, and Manual Training; (i) 
a collegiate course of two yean, which, 
if follmred bj a two-year ptofeswrmsl 
course, leads to the degree of BachelM' 
of Science. Certain of its counea maybe 
taken 'vrithout extra cbar^, by students 
of the university in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements br the degree* of Badi- 
elor of Arts, Matter of Art* and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 



NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., PrnJient. 




SiMONDS 8c Wainwright, 

TiuPHONi loiE JOHN. Mining Engineers and Assayers, 

OFFlOe AND LABORATORII8 ; 169 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 

ExamiDe uid report upon the condition and proipecti of miocB and mining property 

Undertake the complete managemeot of minei and the deTelopment 

or prapeitiet. Aaay and ten orei and minera's. 

WATER WHEELS 

3 Feet to 2000 Feet. 



o/IAe Knm dfmtTitioiu, Tike 
the nnu pomr. Thr higkat mtan tSeiftie^ 
m hal/ lo ftiU gait. We gtiaratUa alio ; A gaU 
te of operaiing for 

R AND LIGHTINB PUNTS 

*d and write [or pamphlet 

I CO.,Springfleld,Oliio,U.S.A. 



C. L. BERGER &SONS 

Succesaora to BUPP* A BBRGBR, 
PRECXaS 

Engineering and Surveying Instruments 

No- 9 Province Court, Boston, Mass. 

They Hcure Id iMr Iiwniincnli : Ari'ri'iyjifd: 

le U. S, Govomi 

Raitraid (ad MliHna EnilnHrfnt, u w«ll ■! ihotc nuSc fat Tri- 
AngulaT or l^bpagnpnlcarWnrk and Land Surveying, etc, etc., it 



,„,.,.„ ,„^..„,„.5gv. 



I hcK InHmmniu are in general uu by itae V. S. Govemmei 

menu, u'made by tbeiii for River, Harbor. City, BrIdEC, Tuui 
■■ iiibo>etii.3eforTt 

iiry. 

ntod Appllcallo 
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llluatrated Mmnnal and Calaloiae asnt on Appllcalloa 



ATLAS 

Portland Cement 

IS THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 

Endorsed and Used by all 

CIVIL AND CITY ENGINEERS 

Throughout* the Country. 



The U. S. Qovernment Gives It the Prefereoce Over 
All Other Brands. 



Atlas Portland Cement Company 

30 Broad Street, New York. 

BMND FOK PAMPatBT. 



Jeffrey Goal Mining Machinery 



Coal Cutters, Elevators, Screens, Generators, | 
. Electric Locomotive Conveyors, Drills, Coal Washers. 

Sand for CaUloguac. 

THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. ' 
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ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO., 

122-124 Fifth Avenue, 17th and 18th Streets, NEW YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND 0CALER8 IH 

Photographic Apparatus, 
Materials and Supplies ofaii unds 



CAMERAS, both Hand and Tripod; LENSES, SHUTTERS, 
DRV PLATES, CHEMICALS. 



ANTHONY & SOOVILL CO. 
122-124 FKHi Avenye, ITth and IStli Straets, NEW YORK. 



\ « S»S»« «M >i C»« S>S» MWM i> M« <»<Bi>»t m ' 
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^ZiO BROA.DWA.Y. 
New York. 

THE METALLOGRAPHIST. 

Kditeo it Aliiht Sauvcuh 
Publlabsd by tba Soatoo Taatlng Iiabonatoi'laB, 

44C Tvanaollt Btpaat, Boa ton, m«aB. 
The Atee Rut Tolumetor "The Met>1]ographist" conitilute >d t-xMauilive, profusely 
illnitraled trealiie or what hu been accomplished in MelnUographr duriri; ihe ImI 
few yean, incluuTe of 1900. Thejr fomi > text-book indispensable to the tludent of Ihe 
new science, > work of gtaX ralue to the progressive metal m aim facta re r, worker or 
consumer, of much interest to the chemisi, phyticUt and scientist in general 

Price : Bound in Cloth I4.00 per volume. Postage prepaid. 

SabBcription to '•The Hkti^llographist," I3.00 per annum far all 

countries in the postal union. 1 1 )l~tGlp 



NOW READY. 

Pocksl SIzs, Flexible Leather, 1000 pages, with Innumerable 
lllustratioos, Ola rams and Tablee. 
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Electrical EDylncers Poctet-Boot 

By HORATIO A. FOSTER, 

Mimbtr Amtr. Iml. E. E. Mtmi»r Am. See. M. £. 

(With tbg collabaratloa ot eailB*Bt ipMlalliU-) 

The mot complete book of it* kind ever published, treatinE of the ktest and beit 

practice in Electrical Engineering, 

LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Prof, Frjneit B Croeker. 
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Mr. T. U. Macin, 


Snicaboardi and Switchint Derlca. 








Mr. E M. Me.1e». 


Ekcric Ltgha-g, 








Mr. TD»n«mil Wolcolt. 


ElMflctirfoU.H.lT.Tr. 
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CbiiId UiH of ElcciTltdiy In U. S Arm 
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Mr. Wm.Wail«eChr«le. 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 

PtrSXalSKKItS JLMD BOOKSKX.I.BItS. 

23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New Yorfc. 

Copiet (ent prepild on receipt of price. 
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The School of Mines Quarterly. 

Journal of Applied Science 



VOL XXIir., 1S01-2. 
ITKVr YORK CITY. 



Subtorlptlon PriiM, 12.00 P*t>muia.*f BOCentt P«r Huiiibtr. 
All nnlHinMi ihsuld IM midi pirabll t* ordtt of ■' SCHOOL OF MINES QUAKTEIILV." 



BOABD or BDITOKB. 

A. J. HOBIS, AH]. Pnl. of UlstnkigT. JOa. BTRirrHKBS, Tutor Id Ui 

J. W. XSTt.P,Piot.otamoliBsr. L H. WOOISON. Initractor I 

EoilncniBE. 
B.fXKLE.Jr.,Aill.Pn>t.MlBUu{. A. D. F. HAH LIK^Ad). Prof o 

B. O. MILI.KR, J 



T, R. K. UATSR. 



OF Mum 



baoMMBim. cuvmj ilatruU ot cnrmt lltantanot akaltticii. CHiun 
■Dd HiMKULoaT BppMr n(iUul7. Htd It bi t h« ((pMtiUton ^ iba •dlcon Co 

f1ftr(m<B<>*<UbaaeatOM BXQDSOTla Miili<xiiitrllniti>r vJUnat obi 
It nuda MIDI* Ui* dlMrlbaUon ot tba tf pt. It will ba uaunud thai Uw n[E 
aXTKA niiriBta, UU* p*ca or eonn will b* fnmWiHl M ttwaxpuH gt tha 

nw ipe Jul noUcM w<«n)tng l»«ofc Domlwn. 

QDABTENLT KMPRDfTfl. 

TlM (nlliJWtDt ooTtwd pMDphit wiBint mw now b* obulDtd IM Mno^flT* o«Mi. 

Tha'nMMXMidlMalcDor UieUHonrr Arob ~ -> Wu. H. BraK. 



T. TM.mn<ai, 



THE SCHOOL OF NINES OUARTERLY, CvliHhIa Unlvertlty, New York City. 
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0^^ Jena Normal 




to 



Glass 




C. A. F. Kahlbaum's 

Clienlcally Pure Organic 
Inorganic Chemicals. 



Chas. Schleicher & 
Schuell's 

C. P FILTERPAPER 



EIMER & AMEND, 

ISth SL and Srd Ave., New York 



Chemicals ^ Chemical Apparatus 

R£PRESENT: 

SCHOTT & GENOSSEN, Manufacturers of the famous Jena Glass 

C. A. F. KAHLBAUM, Chemicals. 

CHAS. SCHLEICHER & SCHUELL, Filterpaper. 

CARL ZEISS, Microscopes. 

FRANZ SCHMIDT & HAENSCH, Polariscopes and Spectroscopes. 

DESMOUTIS & CO., Purest Hammered Platinum. 

ROYAL BERLIN and ROYAL MEISSEN PORCELAIN. 

GREINER & FRIEDRICH'S, Fine Stopcock Ware. 

MAX KOHL, Phyacal Apparatus. 

TENDER, Reagent Bottles with Black Indelible Letters. 

KAVALIER'S Famous Bohemian Glassware. 

The above tirou are known ta furnish the best goodi in their reipectlve line* 
We are their represenlAtives for the Uniteii Statel and Canada and cury a conrider 
able ttock of these good* on hand. Kobl's Apparatus and Stender's Bottl«t ar* 
tnporled to order only. 

Jena Glass the Olass of the Future. 

Neumann Bros. 

Book Binders 

6 and 7 EAST 16TH ST., 

NEW YORK. 

Books bound in any style. 

Sinele volumes or in quantities. 
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